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The portraits alone are worth the price of the set. 


Pausanias’s Description of Greece 


Translated, with commentary, by Dr. J. G. Fraser. 6 vols. Macmillan Co, 
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By George S. Merriam. 2 vols. Century Co. 
Published price, $3.00. $1.50 
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tional importance, such as the Mexican War, Free Soil Party, Election of Lincoln, 


Italian Yesterdays 


By Mrs. Hugh Fraser, author of “Reminiscences of a Diplomat’s Wife.” 2 vols. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Published price, $6.00. $2.25 
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Translated into English. Duffield Co. 
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j AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
| PUBLISHING BOARD 


} 78 E. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 


. i A. L. A. Index to General Literature, Supplement 1900-10 
1 Cloth, $4.00. 
7 Material consists of a cumulation, under one alphabet, of the analytics of composite books and pub- 
i) lications of societies and bureaus, indexed in the Annual Library Index, 1900 to 1910, inclusive, and 
fy of tas books never before analyzed in print. 
y Index to Kindergarten Songs 
; Compiled by MarcGery C. Quictey, of the St. Louis Public Library, under the super- 
4 vision of ArtHur E. Bostwick. Price, $1.50. 


: About 40 books have been indexed, including kindergarten songs, folk songs and American singing 
games. Books are indexed under composer; title; first line; author when well known; and subject 
when possible. Will be of unquestionable service to libraries in aiding kindergarten teachers and 


1 arents. 


. Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books— Kroeger 
Supplement 1911-13 


By Isapore G. Munce, Reference Librarian, Columbia University. 48 pages. Paper, 40 


cents. 

Contains (1) new books, (2) new editions of older works, (3) new volumes of unfinished works, and 
4 (4) new issues of continuations which appear either ~~ ee! or less frequently than once a year. 

° pegenenent for 1909-1910 has previously been published. aper 25 cents. Kroeger'’s Guide to 

Reference Books, revised to 1908, can be had at $1.50. 

By Carotine M. Hewrns, Librarian of the Hartford Public Library. New and revised 
: edition. Price, 20 cents. 
\ It contains Miss Hewins’s own careful selection from the last ten years’ crop of children’s litera- 
: ture and a re-weighing of the older books. Through it all run the author’s spice of annotation, the 


inimitable sparkling quotations gathered here and there, and her original and judicious grouping of 
the various related subjects. 


Immigrant and Library: Italian Helps with Lists of 
| Selected Books 


By Joun Foster Carr, author of “ A Guide to the United States for the Italian Immi- 
grant.” 93 pages. Paper, 35 cents. 

By special arrangement with the Immigrant Education Society of New York the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board has taken over a part of the edition. 

In preparing thes: lists, special attention has been given to the needs of readers of limited educa- 
tional experience, and a considerable number of elementary books have been included. About 375 
4 titles, to which is added a short list of ar | and newspapers. Contains directions for order- 
ing books; library rules printed in Italian; and other helps. 


Analytical Cards for “Great Debates in American 
History.” 14v. 


Current Literature Publishing Co., 1913. Price, $5.00 per set. 

About 340 cards to the set (subject cards only) on tor different subjects. The Publishing Board 
has had these analytical cards printed in the belief that the set thus analyzed will be of valuable 
aid in debate work for high-school students and others. 


Books for High Schools 


Compiled by MartHa Witson. Paper, 50 cents. 
About 1,400 titles; very thoroughly annotated. Suited especially to town and small city high schools. 5 
Recommended to public libraries as a purchase list for young people of high-school age. Adapted 
from list printed for Minnesota school libraries. 
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London 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


would draw attention tc the fact that although he is gener- 
ally known to the world as a dealer in the rarer and more 
expensive books which appeal to wealthy collectors, the de- 
partment of Rare and Curious Books is but one of the 
various sections of his business, which is designed to in- 
clude every branch and ramification of the Bookselling 
Trade. 


Although his stock of the rarer books is larger and more 
universal than that of any other dealer, the departments of 
ancient and recent Scientific Books, Works on the various 
Arts, and the General Literature of all nations, are 
thoroughly representative and comprehensive. 


The Publishing Department has during recent years 1s- 
sued many fine and expensive works. The Agency Branch 
deals with the publications of 24 Government Institutions, 
and Learned Societies. 


Agency for the Supply of Public Libraries 


This Department, which is thoroughly equipped, has in- 
creased very largely during the last few years, probably ow- 
ing to the fact that it is realized that Bernard Quaritch’s 
assistants are trained booksellers. The firm is the trusted 
agent of various public libraries in America and the British 
Colonies for the supply of New and Secondhand Books, 
Periodicals, and Newspapers. 


As it is possible that, owing to the present war, many li- 
braries of public bodies, who hitherto have been supplied 
by German agencies, have found their supplies cut off, Ber- 
nard Quaritch offers his services as European Agent for the 
supply of everything connected with the Bookselling trade, 
even if it be only temporarily until the war be finished. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 


English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 


reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


_ This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings. 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 


sellers of Europe. 
Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 


test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly hoon our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 


Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 
Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 


York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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“Barco” Book Varnish 


(ANTISEPTIC) 


Prices Keeps Library and School Book covers 
Quart Cans. . $1.00 
GallonCans. . 2.50 Dries hard in a few minutes. 
A Will not spot, scratch, peel off or turn white. 
9-Gallon Cans 11.00 Superior shellac. 
Only one application is required. 
{ ae Does not need to be coated with wax or par- 
Transportation prepaid in rafine, like shellac, to make it waterproof. 
U. S. within 500 miles Ideal for protecting shelf numbers, paper 
of Boston. labels, and stickers. 
Covers more surface than Shellac, or other 
Varnish. 


Sample free 
Prepaid anywhere 


F. J. BARNARD & CO., 105 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 
LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BOOKBINDERS 


CHIVERS’ GRADED BINDINGS 


(DURO-FLEXILE) 
ONE — TWO — THREE 


All with Chivers’ Sewing and Methods Used in More than 1500 Public Libraries. 

Grade No. 1—Leather back (Niger or Pigskin) stout waterproof cloth sides; For 
new books and books of good paper and ascertained popularity. 

Grade No. 2—Full Library Buckram: For partially used books, books of small size, 
poor paper, or doubtful popularity. 

Grade No. 3—Reinforced Publishers’ Bindings: These books are supplied sewed and 
rebound in the publishers’ covers, and give an average loan issue of three times 
that of the original binding, Books treated in this way often serve all the loans 
demanded of them. 

Should rebinding be advisible, a saving of 15c. is effected because the Chivers’ 
sewing is permanent. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


911-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Lists and Prices to Public Libraries on Applicatin 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park Pace, New York. 


west astm steet Ge P, PUTNAM’S SONS strane 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cenit of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Special card catalog cases 
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One of the double-faced card catalog cases made for the Harry 
Elkins Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University. 


The card catalog cases for this library, which are of special 
design and finish, contain 3,796 trays. Manufactured and 
installed by Library Bureau. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 
Sal in 


ling cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 
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BOYS’ CLUBS 


By CHARLES S. BERNHEIMER, Ph.D., and JACOB M. COHEN, A.B., LL.M. 


Superintendent, Hebrew Educational Society, B hlyn Clab Director, Recreation Centre 20, New York 


An authoritative text-book for club leaders and members, 
recreation and social centres, settlements, Y. M. C. A.'s, 
and all interested in social and educational work. 


CONTENTS 
Outline XI. Club Aids 
I. The Club World (a) Themes for Debate 
ll. The Boy and the Gang (b) Topics for Discussion 
Ill. The Club as a Miniature Government (c) Literary Meetings 
IV. The Club Leader (d) Declamations 
V. Problems of Internal Management (e) Plays 
VI. How to Hold the Club Together XIl. Club Miscellanea 
VII. Social and Literary Features (a) Constitutions 
VII. The Gymnasium and Playground as (b) Minutes 
Auxiliary to the Club (c) Names of Clubs 
1X. Parliamentary Guide (d) Reports and Accounts 
X. Girls’ Clubs (e) Cheers 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00 NET 
Trade Selling Agents 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in Books 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 

— | TAURINE MUCILAGE 


OFFICE PASTE 
— | VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The preparations for the A. L. A. con- 
ference at Berkeley are now completed, and 
an outline of the program is given else- 
where. Interest in the California confer- 
ence will center, however, for visitors from 
the East, in the exceptional travel plans 
which the committee have worked out and 
which offer the most remarkable combina- 
tion of attractions of any of the many pre- 
and post-conference journeys in the his- 
tory of the A. L. A. That visitors from 
the Atlantic coast should be able within a 
month to enjoy adequate stops on the way 
to the Rockies, a visit at charming River- 
side, two days for the beautiful exposition 
at San Diego, then the conference itself 
and the great San Francisco Exposition, the 
coast journey by rail all the way from 
Mexico to the Canadian border, with visits 
at Portland, Tacoma and Seattle, a day’s 
excursion on Puget Sound, and finally the 
wonderful trip back over the Canadian 
Rockies, with rests at Lake Louise and 
Banff—all this should make the journey the 
greatest possible attraction and the greatest 
possible success. The party from New 
York will exceed sixty, though New Eng- 
land is not promising an adequate quota, 
and the special train by the time it reaches 
Denver will carry over a hundred. It is to be 
regretted that the conference is at such 
time of the year as to make difficult the 
attendance of college librarians, but all who 
can attend the conference and join the post- 
conference party, should certainly avail 
themselves of the remarkable opportunity. 


Tue relation of the library in the modern 
university is well emphasized in the loca- 
tion of new university libraries. Thus, at 
Harvard the Widener Library, which will 
be opened to the Harvard alumni on Com- 
mencement Day and have a later profes- 
sional opening in the fall, has the central 
and commanding position in the famous 
Yard, and indeed in the splendor of its fa- 


cade dwarfs the historic brick buildings of 
this most ancient of our colleges. This 
superb building with its stack capacity for 
over two million volumes is worthy of Har- 
vard, whose college library has always been 
foremost among college libraries, and it is 
especially interesting not so much for the 
spacious and lofty reading room as for the 
several hundred study rooms, cubicle-like, 
which surround the stack, giving special 
facilities for the individual work of profes- 
sors and students. The building has admin- 
istrative disadvantages necessitated by its 
character as a memorial, with a central 
fane housing the private library collected 
by young Widener while a Harvard stu- 
dent, and the extension of this memorial 
library from the special fund donated for 
this purpose. This occupies what would 
otherwise be the central court and cuts off 
access from the stack except at the two 
ends, but is scarcely to be criticized in view 
of the splendor of the gift and the parental 
affection thus enshrined and perpetuated 
by Mrs. Widener. 


The new library of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, at Homewood in Baltimore, even 
more strikingly illustrates the central posi- 
tion of the modern university library. Gil- 
man Hall, which is the library building, the 
name being in memoriam of the first presi- 
dent of the university, is the dominant ar- 
chitectural feature of the whole university 
plan, occupying the most conspicuous place 
in the perspective and communicating with 
the other buildings of the main quadrangle, 
when they come to be built, through corri- 
dor wings. This building, illustrated in 
the Liprary JOURNAL, November, 1913, 
was planned with the administrative needs 
of a university library as the guiding 
thought; and thus both architecturally 
and administratively exemplifies the mod- 
ern university as a collection of special 
schools, each with its departmental library, 
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but all the libraries co-ordinated within a 
central building. As new university libra- 
ries are planned in the future they will 
probably follow some such type as that so 
splendidly worked out at Johns Hopkins. 


At the other extreme a plan has been pro- 
posed by an architect for a library building 
at the College of the City of New York 
which is almost grotesque as an example of 
how not to do it. The magnificent new 
buildings of the college, designed by George 
B. Post in collegiate Gothic, among the 
best examples of this school of architecture 
in the country, crown the bluff which over- 
looks St. Nicholas,park and the Harlem plain. 
Instead of making the library, which is to 
be the gift of the alumni, a feature of the 
general plan, this architect, ignoring Mr. 
Post’s scheme, proposed to hide the build- 
ing under the bluff by excavating from a 
lower level and making the roof of the 
structure not a roof garden but a roof 
park, which from the level of the other 
buildings would seem only a park. The 
plan would have the further disadvantage 
of backing a dead wall against the bluff 
and of giving to a building which most of 
all needs surrounding illumination, light 
only from the front. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that in this case no experts on 
library buildings or library authorities 
otherwise have been consulted in the prep- 
aration of this plan. 


The question most difficult in the uni- 
versity library, but found in some measure 
in all libraries, is that of departmental col- 
lections and the extent to which volumes 
should be duplicated. Even in the smallest 
library there is question whether a book 
valuable for reference should be kept from 
circulation, or whether circulation should 
be permitted at the expense of reference 
use, or whether there should be duplication 
of copies. In the university library copies 
of a single book may be required both for 
reference and for circulation, in the main 
library and in a number of departmental 


libraries. The Johns Hopkins Library plan 
is not possible in most cases. In fact 
no general solution can be offered and the 
university librarian must make the best 
compromise he can between the needs for 
duplicate volumes and the limitations of his 
budget. Of course a partial solution of the 
question is such supplementary card catalogs 
in each department as will readily point 
the student to books in the main library or 
in other departmental libraries. 


The “American Library Annual 1914-15,” 
soon to be issued from this office, will 
contain a practically new list of American 
libraries, reworked with the advantage of 
the Bureau of Education material, cover- 
ing the usual statistics. It will contain a 
new feature in a cumulation of the depart- 
ment of Library Work from the 1914 issues 
of the Lisrary JoURNAL, for which there 
has been much demand. We trust that with 
these important features, the Annual will 
meet a wider reception than ever. The Jndex 
to Dates for 1914 will also be included in 
cumulated form, and in addition the other 
departments as heretofore, with the excep- 
tion of the publishers’ and book-trade lists 
which will form part of a sepafate book- 
trade handbook later. After this year 
the Index to Dates will not be includ- 
ed, as its monthly issue is superseded by 
Information, now published from this of- 
fice. This new periodical is intended to do 
a distinct library service, alike at the infor- 
mation desk, in the reading room, and in 
the administrative department, and is in 
fact planned as a co-operative scheme in 
the interests of libraries. Its first year is 
experimental and it will be developed to 
meet the needs of libraries and other uses 
as they are manifest. Under the title /nfor- 
mation Quarterly it will be cumulated each 
three months, and the first quarterly cumu- 
lation is already before the library public. 
We are glad to have not only the support 
of all libraries but their criticisms and sug- 
gestions for what should be a permanent 
and valuable addition to library equipment. 
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LIBRARY PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM RECENT 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES" 


By Frepericx C. Hicks, Law Librarian, Columbia University. 


THE university library differs fundamen- 
tally from the public library in that it can- 
not choose its own line of development. It 
has before it at the outset a specialized 
problem, created by agencies superior to 
itself, which it must solve in order to per- 
form its function. The initiative lies not 
with the university library, but with the 
university as a whole, attempting to arrive 
at certain ends and using the library as one 
means towards their accomplishment. The 
public library, on the contrary, is not func- 
tionally subordinate to the public school. 
Its development has been parallel with the 
school, and it has chosen its own methods 
of contributing toward the advancement of 
public education. It was the public library 
and not the school which chose as its motto, 
“The public library is an integral part of 
public educaticn.” The slogan was needed 
because the public, namely the tax-payers, 
had not yet been convinced that the public 
library was as essential as the public school. 
The emphasis on public education assumed 
also that college and university libraries 
were already recognized as integral parts 
of higher education. In theory, the as- 
sumption was justified, and the foremost 
among teachers and administrators have 
emphasized this fact in their writings and 
from the platform. On the general propo- 
sition, no argument is necessary; but there 
is need of directing the attention of both 
teachers and librarians to the detailed li- 
brary problems that arise because teaching 
and librarianship are both parts of one 
scheme of higher education. Unless these 
problems are considered and provided for 
in advance, any change in scope, purpose 
or method in an institution of higher edu- 
cation leaves the library lagging behind, 
forced into a period of temporary ineffi- 
ciency, from which it emerges with unnec- 
essary effort. 

The purpose of this article is to point out 


*This article was also printed in the Educational 
Review for April, 1915. 


some of the diflicuities which confront the 
library as a result of its intimate connec- 
tion with the university. Many phases of 
the subject are scarcely touched upon, as 
for instance, the problem of supplying 
books for individual research by professors 
and graduate students. The discussion 
concerns itself chiefly with questions in- 
volved in dealing with groups of students 
whether they be engaged in graduate or 
undergraduate work. The material ar- 
ranges itself under the headings Extension 
and growth, and Changes in methods of 
instruction; and since the latter topic is the 
more subtle in its implications it will be 
treated first. 


CHANGES IN METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


The general tendency in all instruction 
to-day, including even that in preparatory 
and high schools, is from what may be 
called the few-book method to the many- 
book method,—a recognition of the power 
of the printed page for which librarians 
have always stood sponsor. The lecture, 
note-taking, text-book and quiz method of 
instruction is fast passing away in under- 
graduate as well as in graduate study. 
Text-books are still in use in undergradu- 
ate and Master of Arts courses, but they 
have been relegated to a subordinate posi- 
tion. Emphasis is laid on work done and 
the assimilation of ideas gathered from 
many sources rather than upon memorizing 
the treatise of one author. Necessarily, 
references are chiefly to easily accessible 
works of secondary authority, and reading 
instead of research is the objective. The 
culmination of this method is found in study 
for the Doctorate in which research among 
documents of primary authority is carried 
on less closely under the daily direction of 
instructors, but with inherent need for con- 
sulting many books. 

Instruction, therefore, is in reality car- 
ried on by the case method, which has 
come into extensive use in law schools. In 
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the law school, however, the difficulty of 
supplying a sufficient number of copies of 
law reports led to the preparation of case- 
books, and, contrary to expectations, the 
publication of these books did not decrease 
the demand for the original reports. In 
most law schools the case-book serves 
merely as a point of departure in the in- 
vestigation of principles. The case method 
has also been adapted to the study of 
medicine, a work entitled “Case teaching 
in medicine” having been prepared by Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of the Harvard Medical 
School. In other subjects, however, the 
case method has not yet resulted in the 
preparation of case-books which might be 
substituted for references to the original 
sources. There are, indeed, many source 
books in history, politics, sociology, the 
classics, and literature, but these thus far 
have been used as collateral reading and 
not as substitutes for the sources them- 
selves. It is doubtful whether the case- 
book for other subjects will ever reach the 
extensive development which has taken 
place in law. But the case method itself, 
apparently, has come to stay. It has been 
developed so far in fact that most univer- 
sities now give courses for which no text- 
book is available. For instance, Professor 
Frederick J. Turner of Harvard University 
announces in a syllabus of 116 pages that 
there is no text-book suitable for use in his 
course on the History of the West in the 
United States. He thereupon gives cita- 
tions to about 2100 separate readings con- 
tained in 1300 volumes, and says that his 
course requires no less than 120 pages of 
reading per week in these books. Pro- 
fessor James Harvey Robinson’s course in 
Columbia University on the History of the 
Intellectual Class in Western Europe has 
no text-book, and the reading for a class 
of 156 students is indicated in a pamphlet 
of 53 pages, containing references to 301 
books. Illustrations could be taken from 
almost any subject in the university cur- 
riculum. For instance, in Course 151 Geol- 
ogy, Columbia University, a graduate 
course, between three and four thousand 
pages of reading a semester are required 
in addition to the study of textbooks and 
attendance upon lectures. The course is 
divided as follows: two hours a week are 


devoted to lectures, while eight hours a 
week are devoted to readings in many 
books. 

The above indicates a general tendency 
in instruction which has a direct effect upon 
library problems, and it may be assumed 
that any librarian will attempt to foresee 
and meet new demands resulting from such 
a general development going on under his 
observation. When, however, there is spe- 
cific action by the university administraton 
in line with this development, he may find 
it more difficult without advance informa- 
tion to foresee the problem. A few illus- 
trations may be helpful. 

The adoption of tlie preceptorial system 
by Princeton University was a decided 
change from the former method of in- 
struction, and was likely to modify the li- 
brary problem to an unusual extent. It 
did, in fact, during the first year of its 
operation, increase the use of reserve 
books in the library building more than 
16,000 volumes, in addition to greatly in- 
creasing the use of the 30,000 volumes on 
open shelves; and the new demands made it 
necessary to appropriate annually a con- 
siderable sum for the purchase of dupli- 
cates. From Columbia University a per- 
tinent example may be drawn. On July 1, 
1912, a resolution of the Trustees went into 
effect changing the regulations governing 
the degree of Master of Arts. Instead of 
judging a student’s qualifications for the 
degree by attendance upon lectures and by 
his thesis, it was required instead that a 
student should devote to his work “about 
ten hours a week, including whatever at- 
tendance, preparation, incidental reading, or 
laboratory work may be required.” It was 
possible, therefore, for instructors to re- 
quire fewer hours of attendance upon lec- 
tures and to assign regularly and syste- 
matically a greatly increased amount of 
reading. This they did with the result that 
in the year 1912-13 there was a total in- 
crease in the use of books in the General 
Reading Room of nearly 32,000 volumes. 
The increase in the use of reserve books 
alone was nearly 6000 volumes. 

From the library point of view, the 
growth of the laboratory or case method 
of instruction appears to be an indepen- 
dent phenomenon. It should be noticed, 
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however, that coincident with it is the 
general tendency to adopt a policy of teach- 
ing each subject with emphasis on its rela- 
tions to other subjects. The combined ef- 
fect which these two changes in methods 
of instruction have had on library practice 
is a topic worthy of more careful study 
than it has here received. It is possible, 
however, to state the following observed 
results: 

(1) The total number of volumes needed 
for a course is larger now than formerly, 
both because of the increase in the num- 
ber of separate books required, and be- 
cause of the need of extra copies of many 
of these books. Duplication of books has 
become a normal method of supplying read- 
ing. This appears in the accession records 
of Columbia University Library, which 
show the addition of duplicates as fol- 
lows: 


1910-11 IQII-I2 1912-13 1913-14 
115 190 1240 3523 


It is a significant fact, also, that the Col- 
lege Study, which is the undergraduate 
reading-room oi Columbia College, has over 
1000 duplicates out of a total of about 6000 
volumes. 

(2) There is a progressive demand for 
larger collections of books on open shelves 
where they may be consulted without for- 
mality. The department library movement 
is one result of the need for easy access to 
books. There are opposing elements in the 
idea of direct access. The first is the desire 
of departments to build up special collec- 
tions adjacent to classrooms and labora- 
tories, primarily for the use of one group 
of students. The second is the need felt 
by one group of students for convenient 
reference to books segregated for another 
group. Because of emphasis on the rela- 
tions between subjects each of which is 
taught by the case method, there is a con- 
siderable overlapping in the printed ma- 
terial required. Unless the librarian has 
unlimited funds, he has before him an im- 
possible task, involving the purchase of in- 
numerable duplicates and the adjustment 
and readjustment of the classification ac- 
cording to the changing desires of each de- 
partment of instruction. The necessity for 
compromise is apparent, and this shows it- 
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self in the tendency, except in the profes- 
sional schools, to limit the growth of 
department libraries to narrow lines, pro- 
viding for other needs by making a large 
part of the collections in the general library 
accessible on open shelves. 

In a reference library, open shelves, 
whether in department libraries or in the 
general library, require much high-grade li- 
brary service. The reference librarian be- 
comes a direct teacher in the use of books, 
and gives constant assistance not merely in 
finding separate books, but in dealing with 
the whole literature of a subject. Libra- 
rians are well pleased that the exigencies of 
instruction require open shelves, for this is 
a library policy which has long been ap- 
proved by them on independent grounds. It 
is possible, however, that open shelves may 
be responsible for an increasing difficulty 
which confronts the reference department. 
Graduate students require more assistance 
in the use of card catalogs than in former 
years. It has been assumed that this is due 
to inherent difficulties in the catalogs them- 
selves, including size and complexity of ar- 
rangement. The fact may be, however, 
that the fault lies in the training of the 
student, who up to the time when he enters 
upon his graduate work has had little prac- 
tice in the use of the catalog because books 
are directly available either on the open 
shelves or at the reserve desk. 

(3) The whole development from the 
few-book method to the many-book method 
presupposes a system of reserve books. By 
this expression is meant the placing of a 
collection of books behind an enclosure of 
some kind from which they are given out 
by a library assistant for use in the room. 
The reserve collections, continually chang- 
ing in accordance with the directions of 
instructors, are in reality composite text- 
books. The burden of purchasing and car- 
ing for these books has been transferred 
from the student to the library. Such a 
system is first of all a convenience to the 
students who thereby know where the re- 
quired reading in a given course is to be 
found. It is also essential from the library 
point of view in order that the books which 
the library already possesses may be in con- 
stant use before additional copies are 
bought. This is accomplished by permit- 
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ting the student to keep a book only while 
he is actually using it, and in some cases, 
during rush periods, limiting the length of 
time during which he may use the book in 
the reading room, in order that it may be 
loaned to as many students as possible in 
one day. A record of the use of the book, 
including the students’ names, is kept, and 
this information may be of great assistance 
to professors in learning what students are 
doing the required reading. The mere cler- 
ical work of maintaining an efficient re- 
serve system is large, its success being de- 
pendent upon intelligent co-operation be- 
tween the teaching faculty and the library; 
but it involves also a technical problem to 
be solved by the librarian. What relation 
does the number of copies of a given re- 
serve book bear to its use? To put the 
question concretely, How many copies of 
a book are required to supply a class of 
200 students, all of whom must read thirty 
pages of the book within two weeks? The 
librarian must decide this question in ad- 
vance, in order that enough books may be 
on hand. He cannot rest his decision whol- 
ly on the recommendation of the instructor 
chiefly interested, because requests for the 
same book often come from several sources. 
The duty of administering the reserve col- 
lections with economy and efficiency must 
be accepted by the library. In order to find 
a basis for judgment, the present writer in 
1910 attempted a study of the use of re- 
serve books in the Columbia College Study. 
For periods ranging from four to twenty- 
eight days, records were kept of the use of 
books most in demand in literature, history, 
philosophy and economics. For each book 
the following facts were recorded: (1) 
number of copies, (2) number of students 
in the class, (3) total number of times all 
copies of a book were used, (4) average 
use per day, (5) average use of one copy 
per day. Recognizing that it would be 
impossible to deduce definite conclusions 
from the figures, since they do not include 
other elements such as (a) the number of 
pages of required reading in each book, 
(b) the length of time in which it must be 
done, (c) the character of the subject mat- 
ter, and (d) whether there were alternative 
reading, the following generalizations were 
made: In English and American litera- 
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ture, where ordinarily the reading is not 
difficult, a class of 175 to 200 students can 
be served with five copies of a book. In 
history and economics the same number of 
copies will serve a class of not more than 
65 students when an assignment of 50 to 
75 pages is to be read in ten days. In phi- 
losophy, three copies of a book are usually 
sufficient since the demand is steady rather 
than spasmodic. 

The above conclusions were drawn on the 
assumption that professors would announce 
assigned reading a considerable time before 
it must be completed, and that excuses from 
students that “they could not get the books” 
would not be accepted. They relate only 
to one undergraduate reading-room, and 
must not be taken as generalizations which 
would hold in other colleges or under other 
conditions. They merely represent the re- 
sults of one attempt to solve a technical 
problem involved in the administration of 
the reserve system. 


EXTENSION AND GROWTH 


There are two kinds of growth in a uni- 
versity which directly affect the library. 
The first is growth in what is offered to 
students, and the second is growth in the 
number of students and professors. Under 
the first head come additions to the cur- 
riculum. The evolution of the curriculum 
and its relation to the elective system have 
been extensively investigated by students of 
the history of education. It has been shown 
that the transformation of university libra- 
ries from storehouses to laboratories for 
use began when the elective system broke 
down the rigidity of the curriculum. This 
itself is a significant fact; but we need to 
realize that the curriculum is a matter of 
constant interest to librarians. The mental 
process of determining that a new subject 
shall be added to the curriculum involves a 
consideration of books, for no new subject 
is apt to receive serious consideration un- 
less it has developed a literature of its own. 
Fundamental as this fact is, it is easily 
overlooked when a new course or depart- 
ment is established. In general it may be 
said that the literature of a new subject is 
the most expensive part of the equipment 
which will be required, and that very likely 
an addition to the library budget will be 
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necessary. As a general rule, “new depart- 
ments are as sciences the result of com- 
bining certain phases of older sciences, or 
offshoots of one, or attempts to synchronize 
the work of several.” The desire of the 
new officers of instruction is naturally 
therefore to draw from the general collec- 
tions those books which deal specifically 
with the new subject, and to build up a col- 
lection which divides itself by new lines 
from the older topics. As has already been 
shown, this demands new purchases and 
much duplication. 

The addition of an entirely new school 
to a university produces important library 
results even though funds are provided for 
additional books. For instance, the methods 
of the Princeton University Library have 
been almost revolutionized by the develop- 
ment of the Graduate Scho-l. With this 
development has come the necessity for 
segregating books which formerly were in 
the general collection, and of providing ser- 
vice which formerly was unnecessary. In 
Columbia University the establishment of 
the School of Journalism necessitated a 
large departmental library occupying a 
whole floor in the Journalism building, and 
containing in addition to ordinary reading 
rooms a newspaper room which is expen- 
sive to maintain. Immediately, however, 
the difficulty arose of so limiting the pur- 
chases for that School as not unnecessarily 
to duplicate the collections in the General 
Library. 

Thus far, under this head, we have men- 
tioned only extension by means of accre- 
tions to the curriculum. But there is a fur- 
ther avenue of extension by continuing the 
courses through the summer, and by con- 
tinuing them into the evening. The Sum- 
mer Session at Columbia University began 
in 1900 with an attendance of 417. From 
that time until 1909 the growth was grad- 
ual, but from 1909 to 1914 the attendance 
increased from 1946 to 5590. This enor- 
mous development of the summer courses, 
held during six weeks in July and August 
when the regular work of the university is 
suspended, makes continuous the wear and 
tear on books and the strain on the library 
staff. It is optional with members of the 
teaching faculty whether they accept ap- 
pointments for the Summer Session, while 
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with the library staff the extra work has 
been considered part of their regular duty. 
There is no complaint on this score, but it 
is evident that the library problem has been 
greatly complicated. The summer vaca- 
tion was formerly a period when large gifts 
could be cataloged, rearrangement of col- 
lections made, an inventory taken, and prep- 
aration made for the regular session. Prac- 
tically all such work now has to be done 
during the brief period between the close 
of the Summer Session and the opening of 
the fall semester. Unfortunately this also 
is the period when most of the members of 
the library staff must take their vacations. 

New university activity, through the De- 
partment of Extension Teaching, fills read- 
ing-rooms as well as class rooms during 
the evening, and creates a demand for new 
books and for more copies of books already 
provided for the day courses. The actual 
number cf potential readers added to the 
clientele of the library by the Extension 
Department of Columbia University in the 
year 1913-14 was 2813. This number does 
not include those who have become mem- 
bers of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
which forms ihe non-academic division of 
Extension teaching. The needs of this lat- 
ter group are partially met by co-operation 
with the Public Library, which has estab- 
lished a branch in the library building. 

Problems raised by mere numerical 
growth in professors and students are per- 
haps more easily foreseen than any which 
have been discussed. It is evident that a 
library equipped as to buildings, staff and 
books to serve a faculty and student body 
of a given size must eventually have a 
larger equipment, if the number of users 
continues to increase. For some time the 
librarian, by readjustment of facilities and 
by increase in general efficiency, can meet 
the increased demands. To use the phrase 
of the engineer, he will not be justified in 
asking that his plant be increased until he 
has developed the existing equipment to the 
highest point of efficiency. He can prepare 
for a certain percentage of normal growth 
and will do so as a part of his ordinary 
duty: but there comes a time when nothing 
short of more seating capacity and larger 
appropriations for staff and for books will 
suffice. 
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CONCLUSION 

From the above recital one undoubted 
conclusion can be drawn, namely, that the 
library not only in theory but in prac- 
tice, is an integral part of the educational 
system of the university. It must be fully 
admitted therefore that the library’s policy 
is predetermined by the university itself, 
and that the aim of the teaching faculty 
must be adopted by the librarian as his own. 
This done, his problem begins. 

To those who have participated in the 
attempt to meet changing conditions in a 
growing university it is not necessary to 
point out that this problem is a technical 
problem. The librarian stands in the posi- 
tion of an engineer, to whom is presented a 
task which by the methods of his profes- 
sion he must perform. Numerical growth, 
expansion, addition of new schools and new 
subjects, and the introduction of the labor- 
atory method by which books are made ac- 
tual tools for use, all mean to the librarian 
more books; larger reading rooms and more 
of them; a large staff, specialized and 
grouped into departments; the supervision 
of a complicated system; and capable busi- 
ness administration. These are all technical 
matters and are of sufficient magnitude to 
require all the time and strength of those 
to whom they are entrusted. 

The peculiar relation which a university 
library bears to its constituency has pro- 
duced various devices for giving the faculty 
a large voice in the administration of the 
library. There are faculty library commit- 
tees, joint committees of the trustees and 
the faculty, departmental library commit- 
tees and representatives, and there is gen- 
eral acceptance of the necessity for cordial 
co-operation between the library and each 
member of the faculty. All this is admir- 
able; but faculty committees and repre- 
sentatives naturally concern themselves 
with policies and ends sought rather than 
with methods and technical library prob- 
lems, while co-operation is a voluntary and 
unofficial relationship, easily overlooked in 
the press of academic duties. The tech- 
nical problems remain to be performed by 
those who have elected to serve through the 
profession of librarian. And since no 
change can be made in the policy or meth- 
ods of a university without raising some 
technical problem, it is the technical libra- 
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rian who, as adviser, should be placed in a 
strategical position in the university. In 
other words, he should be so placed in the 
university that all changes in the scheme of 
educational administration will normally 
come to his attention before they are acted 
upon, instead of after they have become ac- 
complished legislation. It is not sufficient 
that he receive such advance information 
as others not primarily interested in the li- 
brary deem necessary. It is not to be ex- 
pected that those who do not actually direct 
the technical activities of the library will 
perceive fully the technical bearings of pro- 
posed legislation. The technical librarian 
therefore should be present at the meetings 
of that body through whose hands all edu- 
cational legislation passes. This does not 
imply that he need be present as a voting 
member, but it does assume that he can be 
of assistance to the voting members and 
that, in order to perform efficiently the 
duties which rest upon him, he is entitled 
to foreknowledge of his tasks. As a prac- 
tical working unit in the scheme of educa- 
tion, the library needs recognition, regard- 
less of all questions of rank, title or aca- 
demic standing. 


“Why must people always read books 
to themselves?” asks Benjamin Ives 
Gilman. “Why should not public libra- 
ries read books to them?” No imprac- 
ticable talent is needed, no Fanny 
Kemble or Charles Dickens, but simply 
an intelligent man or woman with a 
pleasant voice such as every educated 
circle can show; and no large lecture hall, 
but an apartment or alcove where a small 
group could gather without disturbing 
others. An enjoyable and profitable ac- 
quaintance with a book can in many cases 
be given on a single occasion by appropriate 
extracts connected by comment; and for 
larger works a series of readings might 
be arranged. A special reading-room or 
special reading-rooms might be a part of 
the plan of the library building, and a spe- 
cial corps of official readers—Docents in 
literature—made an adjunct of the library 
force. The schedule of readings might be 
laid out and advertised as a part of the 
library work.—“Popular Education” Report, 
U.S. Bur. of Educ., chap. x11, vol. 1, 1913. 
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THE COLLEGE LIBRARIAN AND HIS COMMUNITY* 


By L. L. Dickerson, Librarian, Grinnell College 


Tue college librarian is particularly for- 
tunate in his community. His patrons are 
quite definitely selected for him; the boun- 
daries of his little city state are established 
for him; the maximum population which 
it is possible for him to reach does not 
vary greatly in numbers from year to year, 
and, best of all, practically every soul in his 
community is a user of the library. In fact, 
it is not possible for the college librarian 
to think of his constituents without a slight 
straightening of the shoulders, or a ten- 
dency to recognize other less fortunate li- 
brarians merely with a stare from over the 
tops of his spectacles. At such times as 
he stops to think of these less favored fel- 
low workers he sees them spending sleep- 
less nights studying applied sociology and 
the psychology of advertising in a frantic 
effort to find a method by which they may 
increase the number of non-fiction readers 
or bolster up the circulation in such a 
manner that it will show an increase over 
the corresponding month of the previous 
year; and he sees them attempting to keep 
the turnstile at the east entrance revolving 
through bringing in the small boy from his 
play, the society woman from her clubs, 
and the old man from his pipe and his 
corner. Since he has vision of his frantic 
driven friends in the public library working 
in this manner, this is the one thing that 
should make us charitable with him for his 
attitude of arrogance, for he sees himself 
in circumstances which make it unnecessary 
for him to go into the highways and by- 
ways as other men do. Do not his patrons, 
without his solicitation, come to him every 
day? If the population of his community 
is 1000, cannot he rest assured that 800 of 
these will cross the landing in front of his 
reading room every day, Sundays, and pos- 
sibly Saturdays excepted? As a matter of 
fact, does not that community maintain 
and support fifty, sixty, or even a hundred 
truancy officers, commonly known as pro- 
fessors, associate professors, assistants and 
instructors, whose sole duty it is to see that 


“Address given at the Summer Library School, 
Iowa City, Library Week, July, 1914. 


his reading room is comfortably filled; that 
all the old books and the best new books 
are read; that at least once or twice each 
year every book in the library is torn from 
its rightful place on the shelves and scat- 
tered to the four winds of the heavens by 
heartless vandals—vandals who in the pub- 
lic library are known as the “gentle reader.” 
but here as Smith's class in poly sci or Old 
Granite’s class in tombstones? Can you 
blame him for being a little conceited over 
the very select people who go to make up 
his community, people coming from the best 
homes with all the buoyancy of youth (a 
buoyancy that cannot always be contained 
within the restricted walls of this com- 
munity life, and must sometimes be released 
through zig-zag parades or “pep meetings” 
inaugurated for the purpose of midnight 
entertainment of lethargic townsfolk), and 
a zeal for A’s; can you blame him for his 
pride in his community of gentle folk whose 
members always say “Thank you,” who 
have clean hands and who never infect you 
with such impossible annoyances as chicken 
pox, measles and mumps? 

Considering, then, those librarians who 
must live in communities of varying sorts, 
in department stores, with foreigners whose 
only English vocabulary consists of “Teddy 
de Roose,” in the realms of the much-cul- 
tured people who know you only over the 
telephone, cannot the college librarian say, 
with some hope of carrying conviction, that 
his community is a particularly desirable 
one? 

This librarian’s life, then, is a sort of 
communal one, and the community is made 
up of two elements: the officers of instruc- 
tion and the student body. As a matter of 
fact, few college librarians to-day are ccn- 
tent to confine their efforts strictly to the 
college circle, but rather they seek to ex- 
tend opportunities to the alumni and others 
on their mailing list (these constituting an 
important part of their extension work), 
and to citizens of the towns in which the 
colleges are located. All of these are im- 
portant and will justify any serious atten- 
tion given to them; but for the present 
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moment let us eliminate every element of 
the community except the student group, 
for in its final analysis it is the student for 
whom the college library exists, and all 
work which does not relate to him either 
directly or indirectly should be of secondary 
importance. 

We shall eliminate for the present also 
the officers of instruction (and I hope that 
all of you who intend to become college 
librarians will subsequently enter some li- 
brary school where you may carefully study 
the relation of the librarian to this particu- 
lar element of your constituency). 

We are concerned, then, in a modest way 
with the librarian and the student body in 
a college of liberat arts. In referring to 
the college library it is not always easy to 
distinguish between the university and the 
college, but in a general way let us have 
in mind the library in a college of liberal 
arts and the undergraduate student. This 
student offers. problems and _ possibilities, 
not particularly peculiar, but yet distinctive, 
and so far as it is possible we shall separate 
them from those of the public library, the 
high school, and the university library. 

Let us assume, first, that since the college 
librarian is working day by day with stu- 
dents who come to him for advice and 
direction, he should, and, to rise to the limits 
of his possibilities, must, be a teacher, and 
be as completely equipped as any classroom 
instructor on the college staff. This as- 
sumption will bear considerable amplifica- 
tion, and the reasons for it will become more 
evident as we progress. 

Seriously and honestly, we are fortunate 
in our library patron. Let us consider this 
particular community with which we are 
concerned. We have the student at a time 
when he is of peculiar interest to the libra- 
rian; he is advancing from a period of alle- 
giance to text books and of discipline to 
that final stage in his student life, the one 
of professional study and of dependence on 
himself. Here he is neither free from de- 
pendence on text books, nor does he con- 
sistently receive instruction through formal 
lectures, since he is likely to be the subject 
of both methods in the same day, and it is 
not at all unlikely that he will labor with 
the extremes of the two methods while 
taking different courses in the same depart- 
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ment. Again, either from choice or other- 
wise, previously he depended very largely 
on his teacher for direct guidance and ad- 
vice in the preparation of his work, but 
now, under changing circumstances, he will 
to a much larger extent depend upon th: 
librarian. The possibilities of a personal 
relation are very great for this very rea- 
son, especially if the college be of the 
smaller type, greater than they will be in 
the university where the very numbers 
make a personal touch a matter of some 
difficulty. If we examine our student care- 
fully and consider him in successive stages 
from the grammar grade to graduate work, 
we shall find, I believe, that this is his 
great period of adjustment: his courses are 
selected with some particular thing in life 
in mind, the ideals of childhood days are 
still before him and are become more glow- 
ingly attractive or they are supplanted by 
new ones conceived in the light of broader 
experience; there are also students who are 
so exceedingly wise or so very foolish as to 
take everything in the college course the 
registrars will allow them, willing to wait a 
few years before they decide on a vocation. 
The nature and extent of the reading done 
by students in this latter class is of a value 
inestimable. And of most importance is 
the fact that a very large majority of col- 
lege students are in the stage of adjustment 
of their moral and religious ideals; pretty 
definite ideas are becoming fixed of the 
students’ individual relation to society, to 
the established law, written and unwritten, 
and to that transcendently bigger question 
—Life itself. I believe very firmly that the 
direction given to tendencies of college 
students gives rise to thoughts that are 
fathers of the actions of the college men 
and women who stand out as leaders in bus- 
iness and the professions, and I deny to any 
single factor in the college organization 
greater possibilities in this adjustment than 
to the library. 

It behooves us to determine the aim of 
the college library reader, and, in turn, the 
aim of the library itself, and, if possible, 
to reconcile these two aims. We shall find, 
upon analysis, that the aims are practically 
correlative, and it becomes a mere matter of 
adjustment on the part of the librarian to 
make the library complete its function. 
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The aim of the student, so far as he has 
a definite one, is to have the library serve 
him in his attempt to master the subjects of 
iustruction. Also, he will expect it to sup- 
ply him with such general reading matter 
as his tastes demand, and he has a vague 
idea that the library is another factor in 
the college that will help him get a “liberal 
education.” The librarian has this student 
at his great reading age, when, due to the 
time at his disposal and the variety of his 
studies, his opportunity for wide reading is 
greater than at any other period of his 
student life. I realize the utter impossi- 
bility of convincing any student of the truth 
of this statement, but the reading of hun- 
dreds of the best students and the testimony 
of graduates who look back with longing to 
these days convince me the more of its 
truthfulness. 

With the aims of the student in mind, 
then, the librarian undertakes to meet these 
general and specific demands as essential 
to a realization of the aim of the library, 
which, in turn, is a realization of the ideal 
of the college. We hear from every direc- 
tion the charge that this ideal is peculiar, 
vague, indefinite. It is said that the college 
should aim to give men a liberal education, 
then we are confronted with the charge of 
a distinguished president of an eastern uni- 
versity that “The college is without a clear- 
cut notion of what a liberal education is, 
and of how it is to be secured.” There is 
the complaint again that the college student 
emerges flighty, superficial and immature, 
lacking, as a class, concentration, serious- 
ness and thoroughness. No one can doubt, 
however, regardless of the criticisms, that 
the American college is making a serious 
attempt to give men broad vision and pre- 
pare them for service and for life in the 
biggest sense. That is the ideal. That is 
definite enough. Its realization should be 
the aim of the library and should constitute 
the broader outlook of the librarian, who 
will not allow it to be obscured in his at- 
tention to necessary and essential routine. 

We have definitely placed the college li- 
brary community for purposes of conside: .- 
tion to-day. In order, then, that we may 
understand the relation of the librarian to 
that community, let us note the importance 
of a thorough acquaintance with his partic- 


ular community. This is especially im- 
portant in an educational institution, where 
the student is received at the age of eigh- 
teen and the whole college interest is di- 
rected toward /im—not toward the product 
of his work, for the college is not concerned 
with the accumulation of facts for the stu- 
dent, though to a certain extent the student 
‘must be a collector of information. Rather, 
in the library especially, we are intent upon 
developing in him certain tendencies and 
upon schooling him in methods of using 
materials, even though these methods may 
not be put to use while he actually is in 
college. Emphasis will be placed upon the 
side of instruction in the library rather 
than upon a direct finding of material. The 
student himself is the object of all of the 
forces in the college administration, and the 
librarian must study such administration as 
an aid to him in appreciating the co-ordi- 
nate forces which unite to turn out the fin- 
ished product: the product not to consist 
of a graduate, but of a man who will never 
graduate so long as he has a love of knowl- 
edge, an appreciation of beauty, and the 
power of reason. 

The library will not only fail to con- 
tribute to the aim of the college if it does 
not relate itself to the whole administration, 
but it may, in fact, be a positive evil if it 
fails in this through maintaining one ideal 
of education while the general policy main- 
tains another, thus making the student the 
victim of two opposing forces. These poli- 
cies and ideals must be appreciated through 
a study from within. The librarian is more 
than an officer of administration, and in 
many respects (particularly in respect to his 
influence) his position carries more respon- 
sibility than that of the department heads. 
He will find that it is folly for him to try 
to relate his work to that of the adminis- 
tration and the classroom unless he bases 
his work on principles of sound educational 
policy. Working on this basis, he will seek 
information through faculty meetings and 
conferences, being careful always not to 
allow himself to be drawn aside by com- 
mittee work which would misdirect his en- 
ergies. He must know the individual 
teacher and his methods of working, in so 
far as they relate to the library. If the 
teacher believes in the best results being 
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obtainable through holding students to strict 
text-book assignments, his students will 
offer but few opportunities to the librarian; 
but if, on the other hand, he makes use of a 
lecture method, with broad reading lists and 
general assignments, the librarian has work 
of an entirely different character with the 
students concerned. It is only through con- 
ferences without number, and making use 
of such printed outlines as the instructors 
have available, that the librarian can meet 
the student sympathetically with an appre- 
ciation of the teacher’s aim and work with 
him intelligently in preparation for the 
work which is outlined for him. 

Then, too, it is of importance that the 
librarian be alive tothe interests of the stu- 
dent and have a sympathetic appreciation of 
his problems. His interests are extensively 
varied, and we shall find that altogether 
too often they lie almost everywhere except 
in books. The library, as a mere collection 
of books, may be to him just so much life- 
less or formidable matter, and to such a 
student it must, in its entirety, be socialized 
and vitalized. Life must be injected into it. 
Somewhere a personality must go out from 
it, and such personality is the thing that 
will give it life. The student who has cul- 
tivated the habit of reading will find it, the 
one who has just once conscientiously tried 
to follow a subject to its utmost limit will 
find it, and the personnel of the staff more 
than everything else will make the collec- 
tion of books living. The members of the 
staff can give it a human relation; and let it 
not be forgotten that such vital touch can- 
not be adequate if it comes from the libra- 
rian in charge alone, since by no means is 
he always the medium between the book 
and the reader; the point of contact in the 
college library, as in all others, is the refer- 
ence or delivery desk, and that is the very 
place where personality will the most effec- 
tively assert itself. You library students 
will be sought after from the breadth and 
length of the country if you are actually 
equipped for desk work; but your technical 
preparation, founded on scholarship, must 
be as thorough as that of the most highly 
specialized cataloger, and in addition to that 
you must have an actual love for humanity, 
a sympathy so deep that it will give you 
infinite patience, and to the extent that you 
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have these qualifications you will become 
the most highly specialized librarian on the 
staff. The librarian with technical equip- 
ment and sympathy should grow to occupy 
such a place in the college community that 
the student will become dependent upon 
him; but, mind you, the librarian should 
have his readers dependent only with the 
intention that this relation will be pruduc- 
tive of greater independence on the part 
of the student through training, and such 
dependence should continue through the 
student’s college course for purposes of in- 
struction and advice only. Less and less 
should the librarian be called upon for 
definite information or isolated facts. He 
will make the library of greater resources 
for his students through making it a thing 
personal and living. With these responsi- 
bilities upon him, we shall say again that 
the librarian must be a teacher and, more 
than that, a psychologist, who realizes that 
before he can appreciate fully his relation 
to that part of society with which he is 
associated he must know his associates as 
a class and as individuals. 

The college librarian owes to his com- 
munity a certain measure of instruction in 
the use of the library. Regardless of the ad- 
vantages the boy or girl has had in the way 
of high school or public libraries, we find 
that the number of those entering college 
who have any knowledge of the catalog and 
reference books is so small as to be almost 
negligible, and this is a situation that need 
not excite astonishment or amazement. 
During his high school days the student’s 
reading hours were occupied for the most 
part with the required classics or standard 
authors, and his reading in the public li- 
brary was not of the nature that demanded 
particular knowledge of library short-cuts. 
This is not true, of course, of all college 
freshmen, but it is true of the average en- 
tering student and will be the more fully 
appreciated when we consider the number 
who come from high schools with limited 
means and from small towns. When this 
student enters college, instruction in the use 
of the library and of books is important, 
both in order to make more efficient the use 
of material during the college course and 
to form habits of organized work before 
the college man undertakes research work 
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or enters professional training. Great as 
this need is, college librarians have been far 
more intent upon building libraries than 
they have in seeing that men know how to 
use the resources already at hand. Such 
instruction as has been given has been woe- 
fully inadequate and insufficient, lacking 
uniformity both in regard to the nature of 
instruction and methods used. A splendid 
contribution to progress was made in 1912, 
when the secretary of the American Library 
Association sent questionnaires to 200 col- 
lege and university libraries to determine 
the extent to which instruction is given in 
the use of books in libraries. The result of 
this investigation is given in the 1912 re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education. A 
note of optimism is struck in the beginning 
paragraph, which says: “An increasing 
number of the leading colleges and univer- 
sities are furnishing such instruction.” 
From this report we learn that 64 of the 
149 institutions reporting give absolutely no 
instruction in the use of books. We learn 


what is more important, that much of the 
so-called instruction that is given is of such 
a general nature and so briefly considered 
that it would not be recognized as definite 
instruction by any competent teacher. 


For 
instance: “The work ranges from one hour 
or one lecture early in the semester to sys- 
tematic courses running through the year.” 
Of 200 institutions to which letters were 
addressed, only 34 require students to take 
this work. It is highly probable that of 
these 34 several may be of the class that 
offers only a few hours’ work to freshmen. 
A few more quotations from their report 
will be to the point. There are only 28 
institutions, or 57 per cent of those report- 
ing, that give any attention whatever to the 
subject; of the total number of hours of 
work reported as being offered, only 364 
are required as against 1525 hours of elec- 
tive (a ratio of I to 4); 51 institutions 
did not report and probably are below the 
standard of those which did do so; the most 
of those reporting no work offered in in- 
struction in the use of the library were 
smaller institutions, but the group includes 
also some of the state institutions and 
larger colleges. 

It is apparent, then, that generally speak- 
ing, instruction in the use of the library 
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is not extensive, to say the least. This is 
significant, since any group of college and 
university librarians will readily and firmly 
assert that instruction not only should be 
given, but should be compulsory, and I have 
no recollection of any teacher opposing the 
question on theory. We are convinced that 
the lack of instruction is due to failure to 
fully appreciate its need and to a difference 
of opinion on the part of teachers and libra. 
rians as to who should give the instruction. 
It is another hopeful sign that during re- 
cent discussions of the subject both profes- 
sions have insisted upon doing this work. 
This much is true, however: it is absolutely 
essential, if the student is to work with 
any degree of efficiency, that he know at 
least the elementary things about catalogs, 
indexes, library arrangement, and bibliog- 
raphy making, and he is not going to get 
any instruction that is worthy of the name 
through a few elective lectures. The work, 
by all means, should be a required part of 
the curriculum. The quarrel between libra- 
rians and teachers as to which are the better 
qualified for giving the work may well re- 
sult in a compromise, and each take a part 
of the work. There are excellent reasons 
for the instruction becoming a part of be- 
ginning courses and a direct relating of it 
to actual classroom work. And there are 
reasons, also, for its being done by those 
professionally trained in the subject. It is 
important, however, that the instructions 
be uniform throughout the courses and 
that the student be held to the work. Noth- 
ing will justify the librarian in failing to 
see that the student receives this equipment 
early in his college course. At the very 
best, the average student is all too inetficient 
in his preparation, and if he does not re- 
ceive drill in methods, and a knowledge of 
how to get and use those materials which 
form the basis of his work, if he approaches 
his preparation with a feeling of uncer- 
tainty and bewilderment, inexcusably bad 
results are sure to follow. A knowledge of 
the materials to be used and of how to use 
them is a prime essential of correlated 
work. 

The effectiveness of the work of our 
patrons may be increased again through 
getting the book to the student expedi- 
tiously. Not even the mechanic who comes 
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to the public library with a demand for 
certain mathematical formula which he 
must have in order to arrive at definite con- 
clusions within thirty minutes will be more 
righteously indignant if the library fails 
him than will the most indigent college 
student who must prepare within thirty 
minutes a complete analysis of constitu- 
tions of the free governments of the world 
if he cannot be directed to sources wherein 
he may find these in a form that will not 
require much cutting. This question of get- 
ting the book to the student, and some- 
times getting one book to all the students, 
is the biggest single demand the college 
librarian has to meet, and failure to meet it 
adequately must inevitably militate against 
successful work. ‘The student is going to 
judge the library by what it does for him 
in his emergency, and not satisfied with 
this, is going to judge by what it does for 
him every day. His whole attitude toward 
the library will depend very largely on this 
question of the demand being met. The 
direct relation between calls for books 
and classroom work is so close that the lat- 
ter may very easily be wholly disorganized 
by a careless librarian, and repeated failures 
of a student to get the books needed indi- 
cate that something is radically wrong with 
the student, the librarian, or the teacher, 
and no conscientious college librarian will 
fail to draw upon the unlimited resources 
at his command to remove the cause. In a 
college library so many of the calls for 
books are definite assignments and com- 
paratively easy of being met that the libra- 
rian must be equal to them or fail in one 
of the critical places. 

We shall find that a student’s demands 
for books are inspired by one of three 
motives: first, preparation for the recita- 
tion; second, information on special sub- 
jects; third, general or cultural reading. 

To meet the first demand, the college 
library must make use of practically the 
same method followed in others, that of 
a system of reserves, variously managed, 
depending upon the arrangement of the li- 
brary, the number of students to be ac- 
commodated and the nature of the work 
required by the teacher. Of all books in 
the college library, these must be the most 
efficiently administered. They must be made 
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to reach the maximum number of readers 
with the minimum waste of time. This 
means that the librarian must provide that 
they be available as many hours as possible, 
circulate freely and be accounted for every 
minute. The collection will not be per- 
manent; consequently, the instructor must 
always make provision for their reservation 
before assignment is given, and he is re- 
sponsible if the book fails to be reserved. 
Frankly, the best results are not obtainable 
from this restriction of use of books, and 
its only justification is a serious attempt 
of the librarians to make an inadequate 
supply of books meet a normal demand. 
The books are temporarily withdrawn from 
general circulation and home use is for the 
most part impossible, but the library is 
making use of the best means known to 
meet practical difficulties, and it must be 
admitted that even the provision of restric- 
tion, when applied to all borrowers alike, 
makes for greater freedom of circulation. 
The reserve arrangement is more impor- 
tant in the college than in high school or 
university library, since in the high school a 
greater proportion of supplementary read- 
ing is of standard authors which may safely 
be duplicated extensively and circulated 
freely, and in the university independent 
work lessens that congestion which results 
from large groups of students working on 
the same assignments. Careful and intelli- 
gent attention given to a reserve system will 
reduce its disadvantages to a point where 
these may almost be negligible. Foresight 
in purchasing, duplication, and subsequent 
disposal of surplus copies when the demand 
has ceased, assignment by the teacher to a 
wider range of authorities, a division of 
classes in such a way that the demand is 
distributed through a longer period of time, 
all will reflect directly to better advantages 
for the students. College librarians have 
exhausted their resources in an attempt to 
find a system of reserves which will be best 
adapted to their particular libraries, and 
they generally find it impossible for several 
reasons to adopt the university plan of well- 
equipped seminar rooms which provides for 
rather more permanent collections and 
which gives the advanced student greater 
privacy in a special room, possibly with an 
adviser. There remains, then, only a choice 
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between reading-room reserves and those 
behind closed desks. 

The arrangement of books to be used for 
required reading on open shelves in the 
reading room has met with favor with many 
librarians, and has the advantage of settling 
the student within a group of books bearing 
on his subject. The difficulties of adminis- 
tration, however, through a temporary loss 
of books at the times most needed, have 
made the librarians generally favor a sys- 
tem of closed reserves whereby such books 
are behind a closed desk and under the 
direct supervision of the librarians. There 
is an advantage to the student in this ar- 
rangement, since he may approach his sub- 
ject with little or no loss of time, knowing 
for a certainty that a book is or is not avail- 
able. Pedagogically, such an arrangement 
is unsound, however, since it tends to make 
a student rely upon symbols, makes him 
mechanically take wh». the librarian has 
to offer, and gives him no opportunity to 
become familiar with books and authors 
through comparison. 

This whole question of reserving books 
is only one of the best provisions for mak- 
ing a certain class of books available for 
all the students. We have intimated that 


the system is not entirely satisfactory to 
librarians, but is being used as the best way 


out of a bad situation. If the library is 
given more room a better arrangement than 
any of these for the small college at least 
is one which will provide, in addition to 
the usual reading room, a large one, sepa- 
rated into alcoves by low shelves. There 
are notable instances of an approach to 
this in the arrangement of stacks with study 
alcoves. That, however, has the disadvan- 
tage of exposing the whole collection of 
books to the general reader. Under the 
arrangement we have suggested, with a 
large room divided into a number of study 
alcoves, each equipped with one large and 
several small tables, it would be an easy 
matter to surround the alcoves with shelves 
of books required for supplementary work. 
The collection would to some extent be 
changing, but for the most part would re- 
main permanent. Many mcre books would 
be accessible to the student, who would make 
his preparation in a room surrounded by 
books on the subject he is studying, and 
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who would thus cultivate a tendency to 
wider investigation. There would be the 
advantages of closer relation of reserved 
collections in a large room, rather than 
widely separated groups which otherwise 
might be closed too much of the time. The 
collections would not be shut off from the 
main library to the extent that those in 
seminar rooms are. The question of super- 
vision would be simplified, since one at- 
tendant would be in charge, and the super- 
visor might in this manner be a better 
trained person than would be possible if 
several were employed for different rooms. 
Such a plan is theoretically sound, since it 
provides a tutor working both for the libra- 
rian and the teacher, responsible to the 
former, and gives to the student personal 
service unprovided for otherwise in any 
other type of library. 

The other demand of the student for 
material on special subjects is common to 
all libraries. In the college there may be 
expected with regularity a great many calls 
for preparation on topics for debates and 
literary societies. It is perfectly natural for 
the work of such organizations to depend 
directly on the library, and the two should 
work together with intelligence. The libra- 
rian will find that the officers and commit- 
tees of such organizations are willing to 
confer with a view to effective work, and 
such conferences should be arranged at the 
beginning of each year or semester; con- 
ferences with committees from the debaters’ 
league or club for the purpose of determin- 
ing to what extent use is to be made of 
collections of debates, for preparation of 
bibliographies, for the assignment of a par- 
ticular member of the staff to this work, 
etc. Through his work with program com- 
mittees the librarian has an opportunity to 
be of direct assistance to the students and to 
exert splendid influence on the character 
of the programs; he may provide for con- 
ferences with those preparing special topics. 
In addition to these two demands, there are 
always special reports and topics which re- 
quire extensive preparation, and for these 
the librarian should be fortified with the 
best bibliographic material available. In 
all this personal work, emphasis should be 
placed on instruction rather than on directly 
supplying material. Of course, the average 
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man wants his material without delay, but 
he will often be better satisfied if he is 
directly pointed to a way in which he may 
work out a subject than he would if he were 
kept waiting while another person did this 
for him; and regardless of this, the libra- 
rian must keep foremost the idea of train- 
ing. 

In his attitude toward the general reader, 
I fear that the college librarian has been 
clothed rather smugly with conservatism. 
He has seen the student busily engaged with 
that reading which must be done in order 
to master assignments, and he has realized 
that the professor will take pains to outline 
for the student considerable reading of a 
certain sort. There are possibilities, how- 
ever, of the librarian influencing or direct- 
ing a great deal of reading which the stu- 
dent does, and this reading is of import- 
ance, since it is that which he does from 
choice. We must create conditions in the 
library which will encourage and foster 
reading of a wide nature. Since our pa- 
trons form a distinct community, we may 
extend to them a. freedom which would be 
very unwise in libraries of other types. 
Rules may be liberalized and many of them 
obliterated altogether; stacks may be 
opened when they could not be opened 
to the general public. Whatever arguments 
have prevailed against the system of open 
stacks, many of us grow to favor it more 
and more, for it cannot be denied that it 
will encourage wider reading, and in the 
college this will outweigh a great many ob- 
jections. With stacks open to all students, 
rules liberalized to the extent that any rea- 
sonable number of books may be had, be- 
yond any doubt the student will be encour- 
aged to make more extensive use of the 
library; and these students as readers and 
as prospective readers fall into one of two 
classes: those in the one with the reading 
habit already developed and who wish only 
to have it extended; those in the other class 
needing inspiration—an awakening to their 
opportunities. Those in the first class are 
the ones who will welcome such helps as 
reading lists, particularly lists which con- 
stitute an organized course of reading on 
a variety of subjects. It is our experience 
that the number of students who wish to do 
systematized reading is far greater than the 
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teacher supposes, and that both men and 
women will read books on the sciences, 
history, biography, poetry and general liter- 
ature if they have brief annotated lists. We 
can hardly overestimate the value of such 
lists when the books are selected and an- 
notated by some member of the faculty and 
when the student knows that the teacher 
who made the list welcomes conferences. 
The second class of students will not be 
so easily interested, but these, as well as 
those in the other class, can be appealed to 
through advertising means, through ex- 
hibits of new books, books in attractive 
bindings, exhibits on special subjects, rang- 
ing from football to poetry, combining with 
them all the personal attention of the libra- 
rians. The college librarian is not content 
to have a student complete his course read- 
ing only those books required by the de- 
mands of the classroom. The field of gen- 
eral reading is peculiarly his to extend and 
to develop, and he will find that almost 
without exception the response of the stu- 
dents will more than justify the attention 
he gives it. 

These are matters of routine, and it would 
be an easily satisfied librarian who would 
be content to let this constitute the end of 
his work—rather these details constitute 
the means toward an end. There are in the 
public libraries men and women, good and 
wise, who may well be envied for the con- 
structive work they are doing. There are 
those who have regenerated a town through 
making books living instruments of ser- 
vice, and there are those who have done 
the biggest things that came within the 
possibilities of their lives through setting 
in motion currents which have actually, 
aside from furnishing entertainment, 
changed the inner lives of their readers; 
those who have given to their patrons an 
outlook over and beyond the sordidness of 
their surroundings and the miserableness of 
their times. These are the men and women 
who are giving inspiration to the college 
librarian who is brought to see that if those 
things are possible in a community whose 
population is practically stable, he, with a 
community whose population actually 
changes entirely every four years, has 
possibilities of influencing a larger popula- 
tion than any single public library can ever 
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reach. That population is made up of men 
and women who are at the age to catch 
an inspiration, and with the average num- 
ber of students who are qualified as leaders, 
not to mention the rank and file who will 
carry immeasurably greater influence, if 
the college librarian can give them that 
which will make a public or private library 
necessary to their lives, if he can give them 
that which will direct their thoughts to a 
higher plane, then he will very nearly ful- 
fill his mission as a college librarian. He 
owes that to his community. It is not a 
condemnation of the older lihrarian to say 
that the ideal of the librarian has changed 
within the last quarter of a century. Rather 
is it a tribute to him to say that the ideal 
to-day also should include those particular 
ideals which inspired the men who did the 
pioneer work. It is highly probable that 
we are in danger of regarding too lightly 
the greatest qualification which the best of 
them had, that of profound scholarship, and 
a splendid plea for which you will find in 
Mr. Carlton’s address at the last meeting 
of the A. L. A. That qualification will 
make an excellent equipment in the college 
librarian if he has associated with it a 
pulsating interest in the life about him, not 
as a pedagogue, but as a layman teacher 
who should aspire to give men a faith in 
mankind and an appreciation of life in its 
larger aspects. 

I cannot resist the temptation to return 
to the thought that the relation of the col- 
lege librarian to his community can best be 
tested by the faithfulness with which he 
does his day’s work as he finds a student 
trying to master the subjects of instruction, 
and that his fundamental work is that of 
instruction—instruction in the very broad- 
est as well as the commonly accepted mean- 
ing of the word. Considering this, he owes 
more to the student than to supply him with 
a collection of books readily available for 
reading; he owes more than this to the col- 
lege with which he is associated. There are 
institutions without number which under- 
take to give men technical training for a 
profession, business or a trade, but not a 
few of them in the very process absolutely 
crush the finer instincts inherent in the 
student. If we can by association, adver- 
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tising, by an exhibit, and, better, by personal 
influence, bring the student to a place where 
he will see the beauty of a single line of 
poetry, the fallacy of a single untenable 
theory, love a book even for the book’s 
own sake, we shall approach the ideal. The 
very essence of that liberal education which 
our student is in search of lies in an ap- 
preciation of beauty in all its forms, of 
music, painting, form and color, and in the 
commonplace life about him. 

The college librarian, then, stands as a 
layman teacher between a profession of 
teachers and his community; and he has at 
his command the greatest instruments mod- 
ern invention and intelligence have devised, 
which he can employ to give to an ever- 
changing procession of ambitious young 
men and women guidance and direction. 
Through a maze of technicalities from 
which he must make stand out clearly the 
aims of the two constituent parts of his 
community, he must know the two elements 
equally well, and for the essential element 
of his community he must provide some of 
his professional information, provide for his 
actual daily work, utilizing these means 
toward a realization of an ideal, the creation 
of a taste, the cultivation of an attitude, and 
toward the cumulation of forces with the 
hope that they will actually and undeniably 
tend to equip these men and women in such 
a way that they may have vision broad 
enough to see life in its whole perspective. 

Ir is a curious fact that in all those 
visions of future happiness with which men 
in all ages have loved to make this world a 
little more promising, they have provided 
that future world with everything you can 
conceive, excep: a library. Jewels and flow- 
ers and harps and instruments of music, 
horses, and hounds, oh, everything, even 
dice, they have thought of, but it never oc- 
curred to the human mind to mar the seren- 
ity of Elysium with books. But as we 
stand here in this twentieth century, in what 
we choose to call an “advanced civiliza- 
tion,” we cannot somehow get on without 
books. We cannot get rid of them. We 
have to reckon with them.—Dr. Tuomas 
ErnHenert Pace, at the opening of the new 
Public Library at Lincoln, England. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY* 


By Tueopore W. Kocu, Librarian, University of Michigan 


BetnG asked to discuss the University 
Library in a fifteen minute paper makes 
me feel as Edward Gibbon must have felt 
when the young lady seated next to him at 
a dinner party said to him, “Dear Mr. Gib- 
bon, now do tell me all about the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire!” It is a 
pretty big subject, but the previous speak- 
er’s treatment of the correlation of the 
work of the college library and the stu- 
dent is so full that it makes my task some- 
what easier. 

A university is not merely a_ higher 
grade college, where facts are doled out 
to maturer students, but an institution for 
the increase of knowledge. Research and 
specialized or professional training are the 
aim of the university, as distinguished from 
the college. Professional departments ne- 
cessitate professional libraries. The pro- 
fessional departments are built as a super- 
structure on the undergraduate or college 
department. The professional libraries of 
a university are an outgrowth of the 
general or college library. The university 
library is differentiated from the college 
library chiefly in its scope. As the univer- 
sity frequently includes a complete college 
course, so the university library in its scope 
includes not only the activities of the col- 
lege library, but it has problems peculiarly 
its own. These are chiefly the provision of 
literature for research, the administration 
of departmental libraries, and the correla- 
tion of these departmental libraries to one 
another and to the main library. Presi- 
dent Gilman defined a university as “an 
institution for the promotion of higher 
education by means of instruction, the en- 
couragement of literary and scientific in- 
vestigation, the collection of books and 
apparatus, and the bestowal of degrees.” 
The collection of books in different univer- 
sities will differ as widely as the institu- 
tions themselves. Universities have been 
said to be universal in their scope and so 
have something to do with everything. 
From this point of view, nothing is alien 


*Read before the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 


to a university library, which should shel- 
ter universal literature; but in any par- 
ticular university library, narrowly limited 
in its funds, as it is sure to be, the selection 
of books must be kept within bounds, with 
more or less strict reference to the inter- 
ests of the various departments of the 
university. 

Our early university libraries were, of 
course, a reflex of the curriculum of earlier 
days. The classical course, with its em- 
phasis on cultural studies, and professional 
courses in law, medicine and theology, 
limited the book collections very narrowly, 
and, with the old method of text book teach- 
ing, the need of enormous libraries was 
not very strongly felt. But to-day, with 
the faculty devoting a large part of its 
energy to research, with more attention 
being paid to the graduate school, and with 
the lecture and laboratory systems in 
vogue, the library occupies a much more 
important place in the organization of the 
university. “The library and the labora- 
tory,” said the late President Harper, “have 
already practically revolutionized the 
methods of higher education.” “In a 
really modern institution,” said he, “the 
chief building is the library; it is the centre 
of the institutional activity.” 

A university must be something more 
than an aggregation of training schools for 
the learned professions; it must befriend 
learning and encourage research. Conse- 
quently the university library must be sup- 
plied with funds for the purchase of the 
books needed in special investigations by 
members of the faculty and the graduate 
school. The question of providing the 
books needed in a piece of literary or his- 
torical research is frequently a more seri- 
ous one than when the investigation is in 
the field of pure science. The books take 
the place of laboratory material and, as we 
are often told, the library is the laboratory 
of the humanistic departments. In the 
assignment of book funds this must be 
borne in mind and a more generous allot- 
ment made to literature or to history than 
to chemistry or physics, for example. In 
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the selection of a subject for research the 
professor in charge ought not to lose sight 
of the resources of the library and he 
ought not to assign a subject to a student 
if an adequate representation of the source 
material is not in the university library or 
cannot be provided without curtailing un- 
duly the resources of the department. The 
demand for all the editions of a minor 
author who may be the subject of a doc- 
torate dissertation, may be legitimate 
enough and it may be argued that the uni- 
versity ought to encourage research by pro- 
viding all these editions, but they ought 
not to be asked for at the expense of the 
all-round efficiency of the library. If a 
student at the University of Illinois is 
working on Cowper it would be cheaper for 
that institution to allow him a stipend for 
a sojourn at Cornell University, where 
there is a special collection of works by 
and about that author, than to try to col- 
lect the literature anew. 

In the duplication of English authors for 
the general use of students the question 
arises as to what extent these should be 
extra copies of one edition or single copies 
of different editions. The desk assistant 
prefers to have all the Kiplings and all the 
Stevensons of the same edition, so that, 
after she has located a short story or a 
poem in one copy, she can find it with equal 
ease in another copy when the first one is 
not available. On the other hand, for 
bibliographical reasons and for purposes of 
comparison, it is unquestionably better to 
have a dozen different editions of Shake- 
speare rather than a dozen copies of one 
edition. The resources of the library for 
purposes of investigation are not increased 
by the purchase of extra copies of a single 
edition, even though that edition is the 
standard one. But by the collecting of dif- 
ferent editions the opportunities for com- 
parative study are greatly enhanced. At the 
University of Michigan we have a rule of the 
Board of Regents which prohibits the pur- 
chase of duplicate copies of books from the 
General Library fund. Duplicates are ordi- 
narily to be bought from special grants 
made to the various departments for ad- 
ministrative needs, being regarded as neces- 
sary equipment just as much as is laboratory 
apparatus. This rule does not affect the 
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purchase of innumerable editions of stand- 
ard authors. 

The question of specializing along one 
line or another is always before a univer- 
sity library. It is quite impossible for the 
average university library to be equally 
strong in many lines. Just as the depart- 
ments vary in strength so will the library be 
emphasized on one side more than on an- 
other. If the library has a striking lead 
in one line, it should be developed fur- 
ther along that line, rather than forced into 
another line because a sister university has 
developed another side of its library. If 
Chicago has a special equipment in Semitics 
there is no particular reason for Michigan 
trying to rival her sister university in that 
line, and it would be equally futile for 
Chicago to try to duplicate Michigan’s 
Shakespearian library. This is not saying 
that we should not have the essentials of an 
ordinary working collection for every spe- 
cial subject represented in the university 
curriculum, and for other subjects of inter- 
est to several departments, although there 
is no specific instruction in these subjects; 
but expensive duplication of highly special- 
ized collections is to be deprecated. Spe- 
cialization should be encouraged among li- 
braries as well as among investigators and 
when a library has an exceptionally rich 
special collection it should be marked off as 
a more or less special preserve for that par- 
ticular library. This is the only way that 
our resources can be made nationally ade- 
quate. Co-ordination and co-operation must 
be the watchword. 

The use of interlibrary loans should be 
encouraged. The cost of transportation 
for the out-of-the-way book is much less 
than the book itself, and, if the book is of a 
sort that is not likely to be wanted again in 
a long period, the economy is twofold—not 
only the purchase price but the cost of 
handling and storing is saved. 

With the cheapening of the processes of 
making facsimiles, their use is rapidly 
growing in favor. Facsimiles of manu- 
scripts and early printed books are of the 
greatest value to American students of lan- 
guage and literature. The Tudor facsimiles 
of early English plays are a great boon to 
the English department of any university. 

To-day our masters, the public, insist 
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that the university be made a place where 
everything useful may be studied, instead 
of being a place where nothing practical is 
taught. The clamor for vocational educa- 
tion has had its effect on the university and 
on the university library. While a few 
years ago the shelves of the average uni- 
versity library were innocent of anything so 
mundane as the literature of trade, to-day 
we have hundreds of titles on business meth- 
ods, accounting, shop management, and ef- 
ficiency engineering. The scope of our col- 
lection is no longer limited to things aca- 
demic. Technology is well represented and 
the useful arts have a fair quota. A 
whole new literature in regard to various 
crafts has sprung up and much of this must 
be acquired by* our university libraries. 
Books on how to do things are now thought 
worthy of a place under the same roof as 
erudite editions of the classics. To take one 
illustration: the literature of journalism is 
now of sufficient importance to warrant the 
establishment of a separate departmental 
library at Columbia University. 

While the college stands primarily for 
cultural interests, the university must be 
something more than a mere training school 
for professional experts. The university li- 
brary (like the college library) must there- 
fore be concerned with things outside the 
literature of the sciences and professions. 
There must be a generous supply of cultural 
literature, so as to insure the proper atti- 
tude toward cultural reading among the 
graduates as they go out to teach. The 
university library should be a fountain head 
of cultural influences. In the university li- 
brary in which I feel a special concern, we 
have devised a method of putting on in- 
spection shelves books of cultural interest 
primarily for the benefit of the undergradu- 
ate reader. The shelves slope at an easy 
angle so that a person seated in front of the 
rack can glance at the titles and choose at 
leisure. It invites to browsing. The books 
are indicated as intended for this rack by 
the use of a red star on the label. This 
star is put on by a rubber stamp. The 
case is known as the “Red Star Case” and 
books are selected for it primarily for their 
ability to interest the students. The books 
are not necessarily new purchases; some 
have been in the library for years without 
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having their attractions discovered by the 
students, and the books are found in the 
stack as fresh as when first acquired. To 
merit a place on the Red Star Case, the 
books must look inviting; no shabby or re- 
bound volumes are put out, nor is it ever 
used for proselyting, although we have been 
asked to put there a lot of literature on 
various crusades (sex hygiene, swat the fly, 
and the like). The case would lose some of 
its popularity, if the students suspected that 
it was being used to give them sugar-coated 
courses. At the University of Michigan 
we do much in this line of cultural reading 
that need not be done in a university situ- 
ated in a large city where there is a good 
public library, or in the suburbs of such a 
city. There the need for books of cultural 
value is partly met by these other libraries 
and the university is spared some of this 
expense. 

The university student must be taught 
how to work for himself and by himself, 
in both the laboratory and the library, and 
while the major part of this instruction must 
come from his professors, the library staff 
must be prepared to help in instructing stu- 
dents in the use of the library. In order 
to be able to assist the research worker, the 
library assistants must have done some re- 
search work themselves, must have learned 
the methods of the investigator, the use of 
original sources. 

If by chance a university student has 
escaped library instruction in his high school 
period or during his college career, the 
university librarian ought to see to it that 
he gets some of this instruction while he is 
at the university. It may be impossible to 
corral him in a class if he is an advanced 
student, but nevertheless he ought to be 
taught how to use the university library and 
this instruction will probably have to be 
given him by the reference librarian and 
desk assistants. While a knowledge of the 
rudiments of modern library economy is 
becoming more general in our universities, 
there are almost every day flagrant illustra- 
tions of its absence. At the University of 
Michigan we find it advisable to require all 
members of the classes in freshman English 
to meet with our assistant reference libra- 
rian, to listen to a talk on the main features 
of the library and then to visit the library 
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under her guidance. This is done by di- 
viding the class into sections of about twen- 
ty and the work counts as a regular exer- 
cise in the course, the students being ex- 
pected to write a theme on the library. 
Talks are given to another class on the 
more common reference books and how to 
use the library. While this is more proper- 
ly the function of the high school or the 
college library we find that it is needed by 
the majority of the freshmen in our liter- 
ary department. Although the students 
who come to us from the Detroit Central 
High School show clearly the benefit of the 
training in the use of a library which they 
have had under Miss Hopkins, yet we do 
not feel that it is time wasted for them to 
listen to our Miss Gillette, for she is sure to 
correlate their general information with 
reference to our own special library condi- 
tions and to drive home some truths which, 
while they may have been heard before, can 
with profit be heard again. We are always 
sure that to the majority of our freshmen 
the information given them in regard to 
the library and how to use it is an essen- 
tial introduction to their course at the 
University. 

And what of the university librarian? 
He must be a man of wide sympathies, one 
who will welcome with equal cordiality a 
gift to the classical library and an addition 
to the library of the engineering depart- 
ment, and be as much interested in the lit- 
erature of homeopathy as in that of the 
regular school of medicine. When one pro- 
fessor complains that there is a lot of trash 
being admitted to the library shelves (mean- 
ing the literature of some other professor’s 
specialty) the librarian must keep his own 
counsel, while remembering that the com- 
plaining specialist is perhaps stronger in his 
field because he thinks that no other subject 
is of the same importance. The librarian 
must take a neutral stand; he must regard 
as grist every thing that comes to his mill. 
He must see forty ways at one time and be 
posted on the interests of all his colleagues 
on the faculty. If he is alert he can see 
needs that they are unaware of and 


if endowed with persuasive powers he 
can secure for his library many things 
which will be of great benefit to the whole 
institution. 
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THE WIDENER MEMORIAL LIBRA- 
RY OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


By Coo.ince Lane, Librarian 


Tue general plan of the new library was 
described in some detail in the Lrprary 
JOURNAL for May 1913. The building is 
now nearly completed, and by the end of 
the summer the books and the library staff 
will doubtless be installed and the library 
will be in working order. Some further 
description of the building can now be 
given. 

The view in this number of the JourNAL 
shows the main front, which faces north 
and forms one side of the eastern section 
of the college Yard—not the old Yard sur- 
rounded by dormitories and historic Massa- 
chusetts and Harvard Halls, but the newer 
Yard to the east of University Hall, having 
Appleton Chapel on the north, Sever and 
Emerson Halls on the east, and the new 
Widener Library on the south side. Stand- 
ing on the site of old Gore Hall, it occupies 
practically all the space between that and 
the street (Massachusetts avenue). The 
outlook from the top of the broad steps and 
from the windows on this side is a delight- 
ful one, with the tower of Memorial Hall 
rising above the trees. Three high portals 
under the colonnade give admission through 
doors of handsome wrought iron and glass 
to a vestibule, and thence through swinging 
doors to a dignified entrance hall thirty-six 
feet broad and fifty feet in length. The 
walls of this hall, and those of the staircase 
beyond, are lined with Botticino marble of a 
warm, yellowish gray, beautifully but not 
conspicuously veined. Two rows of columns 
down the length of the hall, and corre- 
sponding pilasters against the walls, are of 
veined statuary marble. Straight ahead, at 
the further end of the hall, is a broad stair- 
case of the same Botticino marble, leading 
at its first landing to the Widener Me- 
morial rooms, and so designed that even 
from the very entrance one will catch a 
glimpse in the distance of the portrait of 
young Harry Widener on the further wall, 
if the intervening doors happen to be open. 
On each side of the entrance hall a broad 
corridor leads off on the west to the Direc- 
tor’s Office, the Library Council Room and 
the Treasure Room; on the east, to the Li- 
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brarian’s Office and the administration 
rooms for the Ordering and Cataloging 
Departments. The Treasure Room on the 
west side is 54x 32 feet, and is equipped with 
protected metal cases in which many of the 
Library’s rarest and most valuable books 
will be kept. Those for which there is not 
room here will find a place in the adjoining 
portion of the book stack, which is to be 
screened off from the rest of the stack so 
that it can be entered only from the Trea- 
sure Room. 

The Cataloging Room on the east side is 
a still larger room, 32 x 70 feet, and is well 
lighted from two sides. This room and an 
adjoining smaller room will contain twenty- 
eight desks, and_in addition the cases for 
the union catalog, comprising the official 
catalog of the Library and cards from the 
Library of Congress, John Crerar Library, 
University of Chicago Library, University 
of California Library and Boston Public 
Library. The room of the Ordering De- 
partment is adjoining and is likewise light- 
ed from two sides, being in the northeast 
corner of the building. It is connected by a 
private staircase and by a book-lift with the 
Collating Room directly beneath it. On 
the other side the Cataloging Room opens 
directly into the stack, where there is 
access by means of stairs and an automatic 
elevator to each of the eight floors of the 
stack. 

Returning now to the entrance hall we 
mount the stairs to the first landing, and 
find ourselves at the door of the Widener 
Memorial rooms. The first room is a 
spacious reception room with semi-circular 
bays at the four corners, and high arched 
alcoves with windows at the right and left, 
giving the effect of an octagon. It is cov- 
ered by a domed ceiling, is lined from floor 
to cornice with a warm white marble and is 
decorated with fluted columns bearing 
graceful capitals. The second room is the 
Library, which is finished throughout in 
carved English oak. Here Harry Wide- 
ner’s books will find their resting-place, and 
his portrait will look down from over the 
great fire-place. The decoration of these 
rooms, as well as that of the entrance hall 
and stairs, was designed by the well-known 
firm of White, Allom & Company, of Lon- 
don, all wood carving being done in Eng- 
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land. The marble work was executed in 
New York. 

Coming back to the stair landing at the 
entrance of these rooms, we look back 
down the stairs, through the entrance hall, 
to the great doors with their wrought iron 
grills; upward along the stairs on each 
side and through the arches of a spacious 
foyer, and on through the open door of the 
Reading-Room, we look across to the win- 
dows on the other side of that room. 
Through the windows on each side of the 
stairs we see, on the other side of the light- 
courts, the east and west wings of the Li- 
brary, filled from top to bottom with book- 
stacks; and we realize that this is the focal 
point of the Library, both architecturally 
and for the associations which it is meant 
to perpetuate. 

From the foyer at the head of the stairs 
we may pass directly into the Reading- 
Room, which occupies the full length of 
the northern side of the building; or turn- 
ing to the right we may enter the Catalog 
and Delivery Rooms, or on the left, pass 
through a lobby (connecting with the ele- 
vator and with the stairs to the third story) 
into the Periodical Room. The great Read- 
ing-Room is an impressive room, 192 feet 
long and 42 feet wide. The arched and cof- 
fered ceiling, with sky-lights of soft-colored 
glass, is 44 feet high. Each end of the 
room is separated from the main body of 
the room by lofty columns and has a lower 
ceiling. At one end the Reading Room 
communicates with the Periodical Room, 
and at the other end with the Catalog and 
Delivery Room. The tables have seats for 
264 readers, to which the Periodical Room 
adjoining adds 28 more, making accommo- 
dations for 292 in all. 

The Delivery Room is divided into two 
portions by handsome columns of Siena 
marble, one part of the room being devoted 
to the catalog cases, which have been 
made by the Library Bureau, and the other 
portion being in front of the delivery desk. 
This is at the side of the room, and the 
working space behind it comunicates direct- 
ly with the stack. There is also a small 
Bibliographical Room adjoining the Cata- 
log for such works of bibliographical 
reference as best supplement the card cata- 
log. 
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The book-stack occupies the greater part 
of three sides of a hollow square, and is 
approached from the north side of the 
building through the Delivery Room and the 
Periodical Room on the second floor, and 
through the Catalog Department Room 
and the Treasure Room on the first floor. 
It comprises eight floors as finished and 
equipped at the present time, with a pos- 
sibility of extending the stack downward by 
two floors into the present basement. Its 
distinguishing characteristic is the pro- 
vision of commodious reading-stalls along 
one side of the stack on each of the six 
upper floors, the whole number of these 
stalls being 300. The stack itself has been 
constructed by the Snead Company and is 
expected to be most satisfactory. One in- 
teresting modification of the usual plan has 
been made in order to eliminate the open 
slits in the floors of the stack, which are 
usually provided to equalize the heating and 
ventilation, but which are objectionable 
both because of their appearance and be- 
cause they permit small objects and even 
books to drop through from one floor to 
another. Some opening of the kind is 


necessary, but in the Harvard stack the 
opening is made in the vertical base of the 


lower shelf, instead of in the horizontal 
surface of the floor. 

The total capacity of the stack may be 
best stated by saying that the eight floors 
contain 9168 sections, each three feet, four 
inches in width and seven feet, or seven 
feet four inches in height. As shelved at 
present, the capacity according to the usual 
figures, eight volumes to a foot, will be 
about 1,433,000 volumes. When completely 
shelved, the capacity will be increased by 
about 300,000 volumes and will reach about 
1,733,000 as stated by the contractors; the 
equipment of the first and second tiers in 
the basement will add space for about 465,- 
000, so that the total capacity of the stack, 
when finished and entirely filled, may be 
stated as 2,200,000 volumes. This, how- 
ever, does not include a portion of the stack 
which is devoted to newspapers, and it does 
not, of course, include the very consider- 
able amount of shelving in other parts of 
the building. 

One of the interesting and difficult prob- 
lems of the building is that of delivering 
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books with reasonable promptness in the 
Delivery Room as they are called for. The 
problem is not as serious a one as it would 
be in a public library, since in a college li- 
brary so many users of the library, both 
professors and students, have personal ac- 
cess to the stack, but it is, nevertheless, 
one of no small difficulty. A mechanical 
carrier would help greatly, and the possi- 
bility remains of adding that at some future 
time, to the library’s equipment, but for the 
present we must depend on foot power. 
The length of the stack from one end to the 
other may be expressed by saying that it 
includes 187 rows, but the shortest distance 
along the inside ends of these rows from 
one end to the other is 346 feet. At a con- 
venient point in both the eastern and the 
western wing there is communication from 
one floor to another by stairs and by auto- 
matic elevators. The main stations for 
stack service will naturally be at these two 
points on the floor of the stack nearest to 
the level of the Delivery Room. These 
stations are connected by pneumatic tubes 
with the Delivery Room and with the cor- 
responding points on each of the other 
floors. Orders for books most easily reached 
from the station on the west side of the 
building will be sent directly to that sta- 
tion from the Delivery Room, and orders 
for books best reached from the eastern 
station will be sent directly to that station. 
Boys at these two stations will be sent for 
the books and will bring them to the back of 
the Delivery Room, not coming down into 
the Delivery Room itself, but putting them 
on certain shelves which are open on one 
side into the stack and on the other into the 
delivery space. Books will be returned from 
the delivery desk to the stack in the same 
way, and thus the difficulty which comes 
from the unavoidable difference in level 
between the floor of the Delivery Room and 
the nearest floor of the stack will be di- 
minished. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of 
the Library is the provision of private 
studies for the use of professors. There are 
about seventy of these studies, nearly all 
being directly accessible from the stack, or 
from corridors connecting with the stack. 

The third floor of the building, which 
rests upon the top of the stack, contains 
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thirty-two rooms to be used for special 
collections, seminary rooms, offices, and 
studies. In these rooms a number of special 
libraries, heretofore scattered in different 
buildings, will be brought together, and will 
enjoy the convenience of a closer connec- 
tion with the main Library. These special 
collections will include the Classical library, 
which has been for many years in Harvard 
Hall, the Child Memorial library of Eng- 
lish, the Lowell Memorial library of Ro- 
mance literature, and the French, German 
and Sanskrit libraries, which have hereto- 
fore been in Warren House, the Mathemat- 
ical library, which has been in Sever Hall, 
the library and reading room of the Busi- 
ness School and the library of the Depart- 
ment of Education, which have been in 
Lawrence Hall, and the library of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, which has been 
in Wadsworth House. Seminary rooms for 
these departments, and for Economics, His- 
tory and Government will be provided as 
far as space allows. On this floor is also to 
be placed the Library’s collection of maps. 

It remains to speak of the ground floor, 
which is entered directly from Massachu- 
setts avenue on the south side of the Libra- 
ry, and which is entirely above ground 
though masked on the north by the impos- 
ing flight of steps which leads up to the 
main entrance of the Library on the floor 
above. On this ground floor is to be found, 
on the west side, a special reading-room 
for elementary work in history and eco- 
nomics, corresponding to the reading-room 
which has been hitherto maintained in Har- 
vard Hall. This will have its separate en- 
trance on the west side and will provide for 
166 readers. It serves primarily the courses 
in which many copies of books for parallel 
The entrance from 
imme- 


reading are required. 
Massachusetts avenue brings one 
diately to the foot of the stairs and 
elevator leading to the corridors con- 
necting with the professors’ studies, 
while through a long passage-way we 
come to the foot of the stairs which 
lead up into the main entrance hall at the 
other end of the building. On this floor are 
provided a room for the janitor, a dining- 
room and kitchenette for the ladies of the 
staff, toilet-rooms and coat-rooms, an office 
for the superintendent of the building, a re- 
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ceiving-room for boxes and parcels coming 
by express, a collating room directly under 
the Ordering Department on the floor 
above, a room under the Catalog Depart- 
ment, which will be used by a part of the 
Catalog staff and by the editorial staff of 
the Quinquennial Catalog, and extensive 
storage rooms for duplicates, etc. In the 
basement below this floor, seventeen feet 
in height, are the possibilities for a further 
extension of the book-stack, and the some- 
what elaborate machinery needed for the 
use of the building—the dynamos which run 
the five elevators and two book-lifts, the 
compressed air machinery for the pneu- 
matic tubes, the dynamo and fan for the 
vacuum-cleaning system, a pump connected 
with the steam-heating apparatus, enormous 
fans which pump warm air into the Read- 
ing-Room and the stack, a filter through 
which passes all the water which enters the 
building, and the connections for electric 
light and power. The building is to be heat- 
ed by steam, conveyed through a tunnel 
from the plant of the Elevated Railroad 
Compauy, which also furnishes heat to the 
other buildings of the College Yard and to 
the freshman dormitories. 

Such, in brief, is the superb building 
which Mrs. Widener has erected as a me- 
morial of her son, and which will provide 
unequalled facilities for the use of books by 
professors, by students, and by visiting 
scholars. 


LIBRARY BINDING PRICES 


By W. C. 
Superintendent of Bindery and Printing 
Plant, University of Michigan 

In conversing with any interested library 
worker on the subject of binding, the 
question of first consideration is always 
price; and in very few cases does the ques- 
tion of the relation of durability and service 
to price enter into the conclusions. Note 
the advertising of library binders and you 
will observe that emphasis is placed on 
price. 

In deciding the advisability of establish- 
ing a bindery as a part of a library’s equip- 
ment, the question of cost at which the bind- 
ing can be done takes precedence over every 
other consideration. The question of ser- 
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vice and utility does not influence the de- 
cision. How different from the point of 
view regarding any proposed improvements 
at the desk, in reading room, stacks, or, in 
fact, any phase of the administration by 
which the service can be made more efti- 
cient ! 

These impressions were brought to mind 
as I pondered over the correspondence re- 
ceived from libraries all over the United 


Philistine ........ ws 


Saturday Evening Post........ 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 
Harper's Weekly 


Scientific American ........... | 


States in regard to the rates paid for bind- 
ing certain periodicals. The results of their 
compilations may be as interesting to your 
readers as they have been to me. 

When the bindery was established at the 
University in 1895, the rate charged for all 
work, for the purpose of comparison of 
cost, was the same that the library had been 
paying the contractors in Ann Arbor and 
Chicago. These prices were in force until 
1905 when returns from fifty university and 
state libraries showed that they were far 
below the average, in most cases. The 
average of the prices paid by all in 1905 
has been used since that time, as a basis. 

To determine how far the advances in 
prices of labor and materials had affected 
these prices, in June 1914, I sent cards to 
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159 libraries, for return with rates paid by 
them for binding certain periodicals of dif- 


ferent sizes, supposed to be common to all 
libraries and bound in six styles. The list 
contained periodicals representing differ- 
ent problems to the binder. For instance, 
Century, Atlantic and Outlook are practi- 
cally the same size, but Century is printed 
in thin sections, flantic in thick sections 
and Outlook in single sheets. The six 


~ 


styles of binding were cloth, buckram, one- 
half buflings, one-half roan or cowhide, one- 
half persian and one-half morocco. The 
variation in the prices paid is astonishing 
when the relation of the librarian to sources 
of information is considered. They show a 
range of 30 cents to $2.12 on the same item, 
in one case, and 75 cents to $5.00 in another 
case, 

The replies show many inconsistencies. 
In one case “the binding was done by the 
state printer and cost the library nothing.” 
In another the state printer was charging 
$1.24 for work for the library and 75 cents 
for identically the same work for a depart- 
ment. One is paying the same price for 
cloth as for one-half morocco for all books, 
and all sizes. 


4 
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From the increase in cost shown on that 
style, it is evident that binders are becom- 
ing aware of the little relative difference in 
the cost of cloth and leather bound books 
of the same class and workmanship. 

For our use the prices were averaged in 
each style for each item, with the follow- 
ing result. In each case the number preced- 
ing the price indicates the number of libra- 
ries replying who bind in that style the peri- 
odical named. The second prices, listed un- 
der cloth, library buckram and one-half 
Turkey morocco, were the average in 1905, 
and have since been used as the basis for 
charges by our library. To help those who 
desire to compare these prices with those 
they are paying, I attach a copy of the 
specifications covering the different proc- 
esses in our bindery. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BINDING PERIODICALS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARY 
Collate-—Return books with shortages or de- 

fective numbers. 

Strip. —All but last number of volume and spe- 
cial covers. Exceptions: Library, Binding, 
Printing, and locally printed periodicals 
which are bound entire. 

Press.—All books pressed for 24 hours before 
sewing. 

Guards.—Heavy plates guarded and hinged 
with muslin. 

Sew—All books sewn one on, with Hayes 
thread of a size suitable for the thickness of 
the sections. First and last sections overcast. 
First and last sections and end-papers rein- 
forced at fold with cloth extending one inch 
over outside, and sewn on through cloth. 
Cloth and Buckram bound books sewn on not 
less than 4 linen tapes, 3-8 in. wide for light 
books and ™% in. wide for heavy books. Mo- 
rocco bound books sewn on not less than 4-5 
ply hemp cord. Books of single sheets have 
sections overcast and sewn as other books. 

Tipping.—Outside sections tipped and undue 
swelling knocked out before trimming. 

Trimming.—All books trimmed to sample. 

Cleaning backs.—After rounding and backing, 
backs of all books are coated with thin paste 
and thoroughly cleaned of all glue before lin- 
ing. 

Lining backs—Cloth and Buckram bound 
books are lined with heavy canton flannel full 
length of book and extending not less than 
one inch on each side of back. Morocco 
bound books, silk head bands, lined with 
cloth between head bands, loose back one on 
three off. Raised bands. 


RBoards—Cloth bound; cases. Buckram 


bound; double boards with outside cloth 
joint tapes and canton lining pasted between. 
Morocco bound; laced on all cords. 
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Material—Cloth: Holliston B & E grade, col- 
ors to match. Buckram: Holliston & Ban- 
croft U. S. specifications; colors to match. 
Morocco: Acid free Cape goat colors to 
match. Board: Ingalls, best cloth board. 

Lettering.—All books lettered with deep gold, 

with Title, Volume, Series, Date, Library 

stamp, and any other lettering necessary to 
designate references or special contents. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GRANTS—MARCH 1915 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 


10,000 
Edgewater, New Jersey........... 15,000 

Lynn, Massachusetts (two branch 
50,000 

McPherson, Kansas (town and 
Millbury, Massachusetts........... 12,500 

Remington Town and Carpenter 
Township, Indiana ............. 10,000 
Stromsburg, Nebraska............ 7,500 
Swampscott, Massachusetts ....... 14,000 
Tema, 10,000 
University Place, Nebraska ...... 12,500 
$172,000 


ORIGINAL GIFTS, CANADA 


Renfrew, Ontario ..... . $12,000 

South Norwich Township “(Otter- 
6,000 
$18,000 


OTHER ORIGINAL GIFTS 
Germiston, Transvaal, U. S. Africa. . £6,000 


ERASTUS SWIFT WILLCOX 

Erastus Swift Willcox, for almost a quar- 
ter of a century librarian of the Peoria 
(Ill.) Public Library, died in the hospital 
of that city on March 30, as the result of a 
street car accident. Mr. Willcox, who was 
slightly deaf, failed to hear the warning 
gong, and stepped directly in front of the 
car. He died without regaining conscious- 
ness. 

Mr. Willcox was born 85 years ago, and 
was graduated from Knox College with the 
class of 1851. He taught school for a year, 
worked in a Peoria bank for another year, 
and then went to Europe, where he re- 
mained for two years studying conditions 
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and languages in Germany, France, Italy 
and England. On his return he became 
professor of modern languages in Knox 
College, a position he held for six years, 
when the War of the Rebellion forced a 
retrenchment in the college finances and 
the position was abolished. 

He went to Peoria, which city was after- 
wards his home. He studied law and en- 
gaged in manufacturing and in coal mining 
until in 1891 he was named librarian of the 
Peoria Public Library, which had by this 
time absorbed the Peoria Mercantile Libra- 
ry. He first became interested in this Mer- 
cantile Library as a director in 1864, and 
was always active in its management. He 
was largely instrumental in having the prop- 
erty of the Peoria Mercantile Library 
turned over to the public library board. 
The books went to the city library, and the 
building was sold, and with the proceeds 
the present building in North Monroe Street 
was erected and dedicated free to the city. 

Mr. Willcox was the author of the first 
public library act passed by any state. This 
was enacted by the Illinois Legislature 
March 7, 1872. It still remains on the stat- 
ute books and has been copied by practi- 
cally every state that has since enacted a 
public library law. 

The Peoria Journal speaks thus appreci- 
atively of Mr. Willcox’s work: 

“The people of Peoria owe much to Mr. 
Willcox in his administration of the public 
library. His was a wise judgment, and he 
knew the kind of books to select. His judg- 
ment was relied on largely. His education, 
his knowledge of events and his understand- 
ing of the needs and wishes of the reading 
public allowed an unusually complete selec- 
tion for the Peoria library. 

“A high tribute might fittingly be paid 
to the services rendered by E. S. Willcox 
to the state of Illinois and the city of Peo- 
ria by reason of his labors in making free 
public libraries possible in this state, and 
much might be said of his splendid influ- 
ence on the intellectual life of this com- 
munity as wielded during his long term as 
librarian. But the average Peoria citizen 
will pay his highest homage to the memory 
of Mr. Willcox as a kindly, genial neighbor 
and a true Christian gentleman.” 
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ST. PAUL LIBRARY BURNED 

In a fire which broke out in the basement 
of one of the stores in the library building 
at St. Paul, Minn., the Public Library was 
completely destroyed on the night of April 
27. Except for about 30,000 books in circu- 
lation or in the branch buildings, 800 rare 
volumes stored in the Auditorium, and 600 
bound volumes of old newspapers kept by 
the West Publishing Company, the entire 
book collection of 160,000 volumes was lost. 

A complete inventory of the fixtures and 
books, taken Sept. 30, 1913, with records 
of book purchases since, is in the city 
comptroller’s office, and will form a basis 
for insurance adjustment. The building 
and contents are valued at $450,000, and 
the city carried insurance of $259,000. 

Before the fire was extinguished, search 
was begun for temporary quarters in which 
to reopen the library, pending the comple- 
tion of the new library building in the fall. 
After a vain attempt to get the senate 
chamber in the old Capitol, the old House 
of Hope church was secured, and opened 
on May 1. Branches will also be opened 
in two school buildings. 

Agents of W. Dawson Johnston, the li- 
brarian, at once began ¢oing over the stock 
of the St. Paul Book and Stationery Com- 
pany, which offered the city at cost all the 
books it could use ‘The loan of office furni- 
ture has also been offered, and a general 
appeal has been sent out for book shelves 
and for donations of books and magazines. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION WORK AT 
THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE 

Tue library extension work which is 
being carried on by the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College might well be described 
under the following divisions: 

1. Letters and lists. 

2. Talks on agricultural literature. 

3. Book circulation. 

Letters and Lists. 

The librarian is very frequently called 
upon to advise librarians and others as to 
the purchase of the latest and best books on 
agriculture and related subjects. Sometime: 
these inquiries are best answered by sending 
out typewritten or printed lists which have 
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been compiled from time to time. At other 
times new typewritten lists have been made 
in order to make sure that the latest and 
best titles are included. In order to meet 
various demands, sixteen Library Leaflets 
have so far been published listing the best 
books on the following topics: Fruit grow- 
ing, Dairying, Poultry, Vegetable garden- 
ing, Beekeeping, Animal husbandry, Trees, 
Rural civic improvement, Flower garden- 
ing, Farmers’ co-operative associations, 
Marketing farm products, Best farm and 
garden papers, and Books for farm women 
and young gardeners, copies of which have 
been mailed to the libraries of all the agri- 
cultural colleges, to various library commis- 
sions and to a large number of individuals 
in all parts of the United States. A great 
deal of care is taken in the compilation of 
these lists. In every case the advice and 
assistance of the expert on the college fac 
ulty most interested in the subject involved 
is secured for the selection and evaluation 
of the titles. 

Talks on Agricultural Literature. 

The college librarian, as a member of the 
faculty of the extension service of the col- 
lege, has been called upon to talk before 
granges and library organizations. Talks 
have also been given to short-course stu- 
dents and other gatherings at the college. 
In all of these talks, the idea has been to 
tell something about the ancient and historic 
books on agriculture, something about the 
best farm journals, the latest and best hooks 
on agriculture, but more especially the very 
desirable publications which come out as 
advertising material and also the publica- 
tions sent out by the experiment stations, 
various state and federal boards, depart- 
ments and other agencies. 

Circulation of Books. 

The circulation of books as part of the 
library extension work began in 1910, when 
four large boxes were constructed, each to 
contain about sixty volumes. It was soon 
found, however, that the boxes were too 
large and heavy, and also the collections of 
books were too large; so the present scheme 
is to send out smaller collections and more 
of them. It is the practice now to make up 
packages of books of from ten to thirty 
volumes, and including several pamphlets or 
hulletins. The packages may be devoted to 
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single phases of agriculture, or may be gen- 
eral collections, all depending upon the 
wishes of the persons interested. These 
packages are loaned to the public libraries 
throughout the commonwealth for a period 
of eight weeks, subject to a renewal if that 
seems feasible. In addition to lending books 
to the small public libraries of the state, 
there has also been occasion to lend books 
to agricultural high schools, county improve- 
ment leagues, agricultural extension schools, 
and similar organizations. The borrowing 
agencies pay transportation charges to and 
from the College Library. 

In order to carry on this work, an entirely 
separate and special collection of the latest 
and best books on agricultural and related 
subjects has been built up. This includes 
publications on the general subject of agri- 
culture, domestic animals, farm administra- 
tion, beekeeping, fruit growing, rural sociol- 
ogy, home economics, etc. This collection 
has been built up to some extent through the 
generosity of the publishing houses, which 
were willing to donate copies of the latest 
and best books for work of this kind. An- 
other part of this collection is made up of 
the best government publications and other 
desirable items along these particular lines. 
The third and largest part, however, is made 
up of books purchased with funds from the 
extension service. Records showing the use 
of this material are kept on hand, and for 
the past three years are as follows: 


IQTI-12, 1912-13. 1913-14 

Libraries receiving books... 37 37 42 

Books sent out............+. 629 439 760 
Bulletins and pamphlets sent 

252 20! 24 

Total number of libraries helped......... 116 

Total number of books loaned............ 1828 

Total number of pamphlets loaned........ 694 


All of this library extension work is op- 
erated entirely as part of the work of the 
main college library for the support of 
which the extension service does not make 
any contribution except the $200 a year 
which has been apportioned for the last 
three years for the purchase of books, wrap- 
ing paper, twine, etc. The work of corre- 


spondence, keeping of records, shipping of 

material, and all other details have been car- 

ried along with the regular library work. 
Cuartes R. Green, Librarian. 
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A LIST OF BOOKS BY AMERICAN 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY POETS 

A ist of books by representative Amer- 
ican poets was printed in the Liprary 
JOURNAL in February, 1914. It was made 
by a committee of the Poetry Society of 
America, and was given out at the request 
of many librarians. That list having been 
found useful in the library service, an ad- 
ditional group is herewith presented, fur- 
nished by the same committee. 

The list made last year was necessarily 
incomplete, because of the small space that 
could be allotted to this subject. The 
names of some, therefore, that were then 
omitted will be found below, together with 
some newer names that have been con- 
sidered noteworthy either because of their 
actual poetic value of because they repre- 
sent a tendency in method or a current of 
thought that it was believed the public 
would desire to study. There seems to be 
a decided quickening of interest in Amer- 
ican poetic writing; the number of poets is 
legion; publishers are far more willing to 
undertake a volume of poetry than they 
were a few years ago, and the number of 
readers is increasing. We seem to be 
fast meeting the condition made by Whit- 
man when he said, “To have great poets 
we must have great audiences, too.” 


Crowell. 
Century 


America the beautiful. 


Bates, Katherine Lee. 
t from Cathay. 


Merchants 
Yale University 


Hough- 


The falconer of God. 
Press. 
Burt, Maxwell Struthers. 
ton. 
Carpenter, Rhys. 
ress. 
Corbin, Alice. 
mour, Chicago. 
Dargan, Olive Tilford. 
Macmill 
Davis, Fannie Stearns. 
Coningsby. 


Dawson, W. J. 
Dickinson, Emily. 
Ficke, Arthur Davison. 

Kennerley. 
Frost, Robert. 


In the high hills. 
The sun-thief. Oxford University 
he spinning woman of the sky. Sey- 
Pathflower, and other poems. 


Crack o’ dawn. Macmillan. 
Florence on a certain night. 


America. Lane. 
The single hound. Little, Brown. 
Sonnets of a portrait painter. 


Holt. 
Macmillan. 
the gale. 


North of Boston. 
Giddings, F. H. Pagan poems 
Giovanitti, Arturo. Arrows in 
Bookhouse, Riverside, Conn. 
Hagedorn, Hermann. Poems and ballads. 
Holley, Horace. Creation. Kennerley. 
Iris, Scharmel. Songs of a lad. Seymour, Chicago. 
Jones, Thomas S., Jr. The voice in the silence. 
Mosher Press. 
Kemp, Harry. 
Kilmer, Joyce. 
Knibbs, H. H. 
Lee, Agnes. Sharing. 
Le Gallienne, R. The lonely dancer. Lane. 
Ledoux, Louis V. The of Atna. Putnam, 
Lindsay, Vachel. The Congo. Macmillan. 


Hillacre 


Macmillan. 


Kennerley. 
Doran. 
Houghton. 


The cry of youth. 
Trees and other poems. 
Songs of the outlands. 
Sherman, French. 
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Lindsey, F. B. The Prospero. Sherman, 


rene. 


Litchtie! 


Spirit 


Collected poems. Putnam 
Sword blades and poppy seed. Mac 
Macmillan. 


millan 
Mackaye, Percy. The present hour 
Double- 


Markham, Edwin. The shoes of happiness, 


n River anth« 
and I. Macmillan 

hour has struck. The Aster 
Kennerley. 


e stranger at the gate. 
wind, 


ow. rhe sister of the 
Oppenhein am Songs of the new age. Century 
Company. 


O Sheel, Shamus. The ligl feet of goats. Private! 


printed 

Rice, Cale Young. Ccllected plays and poems. 2 vols. 

Doubled 
aft 


Nennet 


Untermeyer, UIs. hallen ntury mpany. 


Van Dyke, Heury. The rat cribner 
F. D. W Little ver for a litt clar Privately 
printed 
Wheelock, John ll. AV and liberation. 
brench 


man, Fr 
Widdemer, 


Sher 


Win- 


of dreams 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF LI- 


BRARIANS 

“It is a curious thing,” said Dr. E. C. 
Richardson of Princeton University Li- 
brary, in a recent letter, “that with so many 
library schools on the one hand and so 
many universities on the other, there is 
absolutely no place in the United States 
where systematic courses are offered on the 
history and science of books and libraries, 
looking towards the equipment of those 
who are to become librarians. There isn’t 
very much done even from the standpoint 
of the scholar and what there is is chiefly 
with reference to the training of scholars 
or teachers and in the courses of palae- 
ography and art.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
glance over the program of the course in 
paleography which Dr. Richardson is con- 
ducting this year. While the course is or- 
ganized for research students rather than 
librarians, almost every topic would be in- 
cluded in a university course for the higher 
education of librarians such as Dr. Rich- 
ardson advocates. 
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The course is described on p. 247-248 
of the University catalog, course 568, as 
follows: 

“Paleography. General and applied. In- 
troduction to the psychology, methodology, 
and history of ancient writing; the material 
and form of books, the evolution of alpha- 
betic writing, the science and method of 
textual and higher criticism. Application 
in the field of Latin codices, with practice 
in decipherment, dating, and the method of 
research; including search for the manu- 
scripts, exercise in the description and col- 
lation of manuscripts and the formation of 
genealogical tables, the discrimination of 
documents and voluntary variations. Sec- 
ond term, 3 hours a week. 

“The course is intended at bottom to be a 
practical one and to give the kind of things 
which it is necessary for a man to under- 
stand in order to take up work on the manu- 
scripts with view to a critical edition of 
some text—how to find the manuscripts, 
how to read them, how to examine and re- 
cord observations, how to collect these as 
evidence and use them in deciding the read- 
ings of a critical edition. It aims to give 
the kind of information which the giver 
feels would have saved him time and have 
improved his work if he had had these same 
hints given to him in the beginning. 

“The course does not aim so much at the 
minute practice of the various schools of 
handwriting or tracing in extreme detail 
their development as to give the whole gen- 
eral setting, a bird's-eye glimpse of the de- 
velopment, and a method to enable the stu- 
dent to continue the practice. 

“Special practice work will, however, be 
set according to the field in which the indi- 
vidual student is most interested, Latin, 
Greek, or English. Illustrative work will 
be carried on chiefly in the Latin, because 
the giver’s particular studies serve to make 
this the most concrete base, but if any one 
is specially interested e. g. in New Testa- 
ment criticism, some suggestion and direc- 
tion will be given, in a less expert way, in 
this line. 

“Alongside this practical aim and method, 
there will be a series of lecture-talks, syste- 
matic and historical, to suggest the under- 
lying reasons, in the nature of the human 
mind and the material in which it works, 

that make textual and higher criticism 
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necessary and shape or condition its meth- 
od. These include topics such as Inward 
handwriting and books, The origin of hand- 
writing, The alphabet, Oral and manuscript 
transmission of books, Variations, natural 
selection and survival among books, Text- 
ual, historical and literary criticism, The 
multiplication of books by hand, Printing, 

The origin of libraries, etc., etc. 

“There is no text-book which gives the 
exact scope of the course. This may be 
judged in part, however, from the dozen 
elementary books which have been laid out 
on the table in the paleographical room as 
follows: 

I. On the subject of the books in general, 
Rawlings, Weise, Specht, Schubart. 

2. On the alphabet, Clodd, Taylor. 

3. On the development of Greek and Latin 
handwriting, Thompson, Reusens, Gardt- 
hausen. 

4. On manuscript illumination, Herbert. 

5. On criticism, Sandys, Scrivener. 
“These do not coincide with the bibli- 

ography which will be given at an early 

exercise, nor do they cover all matters but 
merely suggest the general scope of the 
subject.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIANS 

THE association known as the New Eng- 
land College Librarians grew out of a 
meeting of about thirty college librarians 
held at the opening of the new library 
building at Clark University, January 14, 
1904. Mr. William C. Lane presided and 
Mr. Harry L. Koopman acted as secretary. 
The subjects discussed were “Dead books,” 
“Special collections,” “Inter-library loans,” 
“Departmental libraries,” and “Periodi- 
cals.” After a three hours’ session “the 
meeting reluctantly dissolved, with the un- 
derstanding that the secretary might call 
another meeting at such time and place 
as should seem convenient.” (Proc. and 
Add. at the Public Opening of the Library 
Building of Clark University, Thursday, 
Jan. 14, 1904, Clark University Library 
Publications, April, 1904, pp. 72-78.) 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club held at the Boston Public Li- 
brary, January 17, 1907, several of those 
present expressed a desire to form an asso- 
ciation for the consideration and discussion 
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of purely college library problems. Dr. 
Wadlin kindly placed a room at their dis- 
posal, Mr. Lane taking the chair and Mr. 
Koopman again serving as secretary. 

There were 27 present, representing 12 
institutions. It was voted “to form an asso- 
ciation of New England College Libra- 
rians.” “To have but one official, who shall 
be the Secretary.” “To hold at least one 
meeting a year.” The undersigned was 
then elected to the secretaryship, a position 
in which he has been retained ever since. 
At a later meeting held at the M. I. T., 
Boston, April 20, 1907, it was decided that 
“any person connected with the library of 
an academic degree conferring institution 
in New England be entitled to take part in 
its conferences.” 

Meetings have been held at the various 
New England college libraries, usually the 
latter part of April or early in May, the 
numbers present ranging from 30 to 50. 

Among the subjects discussed at these 
meetings have been the following: 


The A. L. A. card index to serials. 

The best device to keep track of books temporarily 
removed from the shelves. 

Business methods. 

Business records and library accounts. 

Charging systems appropriate for college libraries. 

College libraries as depositories of government docu- 
ments. 

Courses of general reading for the staff. 

Disposition of reference books on purchase of new 
editions. 

Economical methods for caring for continuations, an- 
nual reports, etc. 

Economy of space in the storage of books. 

The future of the card catalog; present tendencies 
and future development. 

How shall school material—-catalogs, reports, courses 
of study, etc.—be treated, and how is it wise for 
each library to collect and preserve such material? 

How should we encourage cultural reading among 
students? 

Instruction of students in the use of the library. 

Inter-library loans. Are libraries justified in making 
a charge for such loans, and can a general under- 
Standing be reached as to amount and nature of 
such charges? 

Is it advisable for colleges to print reading lists for 
summer vacations? 

The library budget. 

Methods of filing newspaper cuttings, extracts from 
periodicals, etc. 

The relation of required reading to the capacity of 
undergraduate students. 

Reserved books. 

Should college students take up library work without 
special library training? 

Stacks for libraries. 

The standing of the library in the university. 

Student assistants in the library. 

Subject headings. 

To what extent should duplicate books be provided by 
the library for class work? 

The treatment of government documents. 

Use of the Library of ——~ on copyright catalog. 

Vacations of the library staff. 

The valuation of college libraries. 

What statistics should a library report give? 
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The association is unique in that it has 
but one officer and neither constitution nor 
by-laws, and there are no fees. The de- 
liberations are of the round table order 
and it is an unwritten law that there shall 
be no reading of papers. The secretary ar- 
ranges for each meeting by conferring with 
the librarian who is to be host and the li- 
brarian where the last meeting was held. 
He writes to each member asking for topics 
for discussion, and then prints the program. 
The meetings are very informal and every 
effort is made to encourage the younger 
members to take part in the discussions. 

The fact that the members who attend 
are all interested in the same problems and 
that there is ample opportunity for personal 
acquaintance and interchange of ideas, 
make these meetings more enjoyable for 
college librarians than the larger general 
meetings in which college problems are 
touched upon only incidentally. 

The librarian where the meeting is held 
presides and the members vote on the order 
in which the topics shall be taken up for 
discussion, the chairman calling upon the 
one who proposed the subject to present his 
case. 

Louris N. Witson. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACH- 
ERS AND LIBRARIANS 

Unper the auspices of the committee on 
school libraries of the New York Library 
Club there will be held a conference of 
English teachers and librarians on Satur- 
day, May 8, at 10 a. m. in the Library of the 
Girls High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sub- 
ject: “The library as an aid to English 
teaching.” 

Among the English teachers who expect 
to be present and take part in this discus- 
sion are the following: Franklin T. Baker, 
Columbia University, New York; Alfred 
M. Hitchcock, Hartford High School, 
Hartford, Conn.; Sarah E. Simons, Central 
High School, Washington, D. C.; Edwin 
Fairley, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, 
N. Y.; Benjamin A. Heydrick, High School 
of Commerce, New York. 

The following topics will be discussed: 
1. Necessary library equipment for modern 

English teaching—books, periodicals, 
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clippings, illustrative material, bulletin 

boards, etc. 

2. What the librarian can do in organizing 
this material. 

3. Possibilities of a library 
equipped with lantern, victrola, 
stage for acting plays, etc. 

4. Relation of the library to the different 

phases of English work to-day. 

a. Oral English. Debating. 
speaking. 

b. Dramatization. What modern plays 
should the schoo! library contain ? 

c. Cultivating a taste for good reading 
through the study of the best standard 
and contemporary literature. 

d. Vocational guidance through English 
composition. 

. Importance of definite instruction of stu- 

dents in the use of books and library aids, 

card catalog, indexes, reference books, 


classroom 
small 


Public 


un 


etc. 
6. Co-operation between school library and 
public library. 
Encouraging the ownership of books. 
There will be an exhibit of illustrated 
editions of books for high school students 
and it is hoped that Miss Margaret Coult, 
head of the English department of the Bar- 
ringer High School, Newark, N. J., will 
tell of the use of clippings and pictures in 
her English work and illustrate her talk 
with examples from the Newark Public 
Library. The exhibit of clippings, pictures, 
illustrated editions, etc., at the National 
Council of English teachers at Chicago, 
Nov. 1914, will be duplicated as far as pos- 
sible. 

All interested are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 


Mary E. Hatt. 


THE UNIVERSITY CLUB LIBRARY 

In “A history of the University Club 
of New York,” privately printed and is- 
sued to club members only, Mr. James W. 
Alexander, who was president of the club 
from 1891 to 1899, devotes two chapters to 
the library. 

When the club was reorganized, in 1879, 
one of the first steps taken was the crea- 
tion of a plan for the institution of a suit- 
able library. A committee of five was 
appointed, with Henry Holt, the publisher, 
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as chairman, and this committee set about 
raising a special fund for the purchase of 
books, that the library might not become 
at the very outset a financial burden to 
the club. <A subscription paper was circu- 
lated, followed by a general circular of 
appeal, and the amount subscribed (about 
$3500) was spent for books of reference 
and for Greek, Latin, German, and French 
classics. English classics were left to be 
purchased later, on the theory that mem- 
bers were more likely to have them in their 
own homes. The circular sent out stated 
that the library was to be built up along 
three lines: first, as a reference library; 
second, as a university library, with all 
publications and memorabilia pertaining to 
the universities of this country and Eu- 
rope; and third, as a club library, with 
books both historical and practical on the 
recreations of gentlemen in their social 
organizations and in their outdoor sports. 

In the first report of the library, made 
May 1, 1881, it was said to have 2006 vol- 
umes, and its value was put at $5200. The 
general policy has remained to build up a 
cultural library, and at present history, 
biography, description and travel, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts form more than 
two-thirds of the collection, the remainder 
including small groups of medical and legal 
works, mostly general treatises and refer- 
ence books. In selecting books for pur- 
chase, men eminent in their several do- 
mains have assisted the librarian and the 
committee. Current novels are obtained 
from loan libraries, and very little fiction 
is purchased. At the present time the 
library contains 29,542 volumes and 21,534 
pamphlets, and it is difficult to find shelf 
room for all. The library has overflowed 
into other rooms on the library floor, and 
a card-room on the floor above has been 
taken for the collections of college memo- 
rabilia. Bronze signs, extra shelf guides, 
floor plans, and an up-to-date catalog are 
provided to help members find what they 
like without assistance if they so desire, 
although the librarian, Arthur W. Colton, 
or an assistant is always ready to assist 
and explain. Periodicals of the world, in- 
cluding reviews, magazines, and illustrated 
papers, are on the tables in the library and 
subsidiary rooms. 
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The library is on the second full floor of 
the building, sharing the space with the 
reading and writing rooms and the card- 
room, and is unsurpassed for beauty, com- 
fort and convenience. The central space 
is occupied by a square hall, treated in 
Pompeian colors. The library proper con- 
sists of a gallery something less than one 
hundred feet in length by sixteen feet wide, 
exclusive of the alcoves, which are nine 
feet in depth. There are five alcoves on 
each side, lighted by windows on the south 
side, overlooking Fifty-fourth street. The 
central alcove on the north communicates 
with the central hall, and access is also 
given to the library at either end. Elabo- 
rate frescoes decorate the ceiling and the 
end walls, some of them being copies made 
by H. Siddons Mowbray of the Pinturic- 
chio mural decorations in the Vatican, and 
others original compositions by Mr. Mow- 
bray. The walnut bookcases reach to the 
spring of the vault. Bronze and marble 
busts adorn the library and also the central 
hall, and the soft, neutral-tinted carpets, 
easy chairs, and ample provision for re- 
search made at the numerous tables pro- 
duce an atmosphere of repose conducive 
to the contentment of the reader and the 
student. That the library is appreciated is 
indicated by the fact that many authors of 
distinction habitually use it as a study in 
the preparation of their books, and it has 
proved, as was originally hoped, the most 
important and useful department of the 
practical facilities offered to members of 
the University Club. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ART LI- 
BRARY IN PARIS 

“Do not fail to visit the Bibliotheque 
Doucet” they said to me in Paris. “Doucet 
Library” brought forth no response from 
memory; even the official title, Bibliothéque 
d’Art et d’Archéologie did not bring up 
pictures any too clear. Off, then, to the rue 
Spontini, which cabby remembered only 
after some thinking. There, at numbers 18 
and 20, not far from the Bois de Boulogne, 
in five apartments of a large apartment 
house, is quartered a remarkable collection 
of books—100,000 volumes—on the history 
of art. The property of Monsieur Jacques 
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Doucet, but by him thrown open to the pub- 
lic from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. daily. A remarkable 
collection, sensibly administered. Supposing 
they do have only a classification by large 
groups, even the books in the room devoted 
to individual artists being arranged not 
alphabetically, but by order of accession, 
what of it? Does not Monsieur Gabriel 
Rouchés, bibliothécaire of another large 
Parisian art library, that of the Ecole Na- 
tionale des Beaux Arts, inform us that they 
are remaking their catalog and will ar- 
range their books in the order of acquisi- 
tion, since they consider that the old 
method they have followed, of arranging 
books by subjects, is quite defective. Again, 
supposing the American librarian is pained 
at the use of a written author catalog in 
bound-volume form, and a subject, or 
rather class, catalog on cards standing on 
end and rod-holed in the most irregular 
way, and filed three rows in a drawer? 
(The Bibliothéque Nationale goes them two 
better, as to that, and has five rows in a 
drawer.) Away with these dry discussions 
of classification and cataloging. What are 


the Doucet people doing with their wonder- 
Why, good and 


ful wealth of material? 
useful work. 

Here are just a few items culled from 
a note-book. There is, for instance, a great 
collection of catalogs of art sales, listed in 
chronological order in a written catalog of 
47 volumes of 1000 pages each, and this 
catalog includes not only what they have, 
but what they ought to have. A veritably 
Teutonic thoroughness and energy! Or, 
again, not content with obvious resources 
at hand, they have indexed L’Art, L’ Artiste, 
Le Journal de Paris, and a few other peri- 
odicals, even to short notes and to repro- 
ductions of eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury art. One very important feature of 
the collection is the material on “Cere- 
monies” of all kinds. And there is also an 
entire room devoted to reproductions of 
drawings. Of the latter, no doubt, was 
born the “Société de Réproduction de Des- 
sins des Maitres,” of which Monsieur 
Doucet is treasurer, and which has reached 
its fifth year of existence and of publishing 
activity. 

And speaking of publishing as an impor- 
tant “by-product” of this institution, one 
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must not forget the valuable “Dictionnaire” 
of which André Girodie is director. Fur- 
thermore, the drawings lead us quite natur- 
ally to prints, and the Bibliothéque Doucet 
has a print-room of its own. A place of 
delights and rarities, presided over by Cle- 
ment Janin, well known as a writer in his 
field. Not old rarities, but modern. Re- 
markable collections—as complete as pos- 
sible, and more complete than might have 
seemed possible—of the etchings, engrav- 
ings, lithographs and monotypes of Redon, 


. Rodin, Lepére, Lunois, C. Pissarro, Tou- 


louse-Lautrec, P. Colin, Degas, Forain (a 
more important collection even than that 
in Dresden), Legrand, Legros, Degas Jean- 
niot, and an American, Ethel Mars. 

Here, then, is this collection, quietly but 
effectively bearing its share of the work 
which, in various fields of art, is being 
carried on also by the Bibliothéque de 
l’Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Library of the 
Musée des Arts Decoratifs (under Mon- 
sieur Deshairs), and the print department 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale (under Fran- 


cois Courboin). 
F, WEITEN KAMPF. 


NORWEGIAN LIBRARIES 

A writer in Der Bibliotekar for August, 
1914, gave a good account of the “Free 
libraries in Norway,” covering the early 
history and present administration, which 
will interest librarians in this country. 

The Norwegian government began to set 
aside money for free library purposes in 
1850, and up to 1910 the yearly appropria- 
tion had reached a sum of 47,000 marks. 
About ten years ago the Ministry of Edu- 
cation appointed a commission to investi- 
gate, report on, and reorganize the system 
of free public libraries throughout Nor- 
way. Asa result of the labors of the com- 
mission goo rural libraries and 47 city li- 
braries receive support from the ministry. 
Some of these libraries, particularly those 
in the rural districts, are very small, having 
only about 1000 books in their possession. 
Norway is a sparsely settled country. All 
communities of any size are on the sea 
coast. In the interior the large estate with 
its tenant farmers or small farms of inde- 
pendent owners takes the place of village 
centers. 
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The Department of Education gives 200 
kroner a year to any library fulfilling the 
conditions of asking. As these conditions 
necessitate local support to the amount of 
the official sum asked for, most of the small- 
er communities are not able to ask more 
frequently than every second year. The 
books bought by the appropriation must be 
chosen from the official catalog of publica- 
tions issued each year by the department. 
That condition gave opportunity to some 
publishing houses for big profits, to gain 
which they offered considerable discounts 
on books bought for libraries. But the off- 
cial catalog is well chosen and carefully 
edited and serves in the main as a reliable 
guide for the choosing of new books for 
isolated districts. The new books are 
bound, numbered and supplied with cards in 
a bindery chosen by the department, so that 
they are uniform all over the country. The 
administration of public libraries is at 
present in the hands of a capable trained 
library expert, Dr. Karl Fischer, whose 
duties are many and varied. He super- 
vises the giving out of the appropriation; 
receives reports of all public libraries, bal- 
ances their accounts and chooses the libra- 
rians; issues the yearly General Catalog and 
the organ of the library department For 
Folke- og Barneboksamlinger, and super- 
vises the classes for librarians. 

No public library in Norway has its own 
building as yet, although some cities, not- 
ably Bergen, are building new homes for 
their books. As a rule the books are kept 
in the schoolhouse or town hall, or else in 
some part of the church or in the dwelling 
of the librarian. This latter is usually the 
schoolmaster or rector, as the pay is too 
small to enable any man to give his whole 
time to the work. The Department of Edu- 
cation gives special opportunities to public 

school teachers to fit themselves for library 
work. Ina country of such scattered popu- 
lation and of tiny communities separated 
from one another by mountain ranges as is 
Norway, traveling libraries would be of 
immense value. It is only very recently 
however that this system has been sug- 
gested and is now being weighed by the 
Library Department. There are small 
traveling libraries designed for the use of 
laborers on public works such as highways, 
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bridges, railroads, etc. Fishermen during 
the working season at sea are supplied 
with books and a special seamen’s library 
system exists for the use of deep sea sail- 
ors. There are four Norwegian cities 
which have no public library, and forty out 
of nine hundred rural communities are 
equally orphaned. The best known city 
public libraries are those in Christiania 
(Deichman Library) with 103,000 books; 
Trondhjem, 20,000 books; Kristiansand, 8,- 
300 books; Hamar, 5,400 books, and Ber- 
gen, 100,000 books. 

There are a number of special free libra- 
ries and reading rooms for children con- 
nected with the public schools in many 
towns, for which the Department of Edu- 
cation gives a yearly appropriation of 20,- 
000 marks, usually in the form of books. 


American Library Assoctation 


THE BERKELEY PROGRAM 


The Berkeley conference program is rapidly 
taking definite shape and several of the ad- 
dresses and papers can now be announced 
with assurance. The committee realize that 
the waving banners and gilded domes across 
the bay will exert a powerful pull and that 
first-class “counter-attractions” must be pro- 
vided over on the university campus. It has 
not been forgotten, however, that we are con- 
fessedly going to the west coast to see the 
great fair and the committee have tried to 
leave time for the study of the arts and 
sciences in the concrete to say nothing of cul- 
tivating the acquaintance of that alluring 
stretch appropriately named “The Zone.” The 
local entertainment committee do not know 
there is an Exposition going on over in San 
Francisco. At least that is our conclusion 
after studying over the numerous joy-rides, 
soirées, Grizzly Peak picnics and such that 
proverbial California hospitality has planned 
for our delectation. 

But the program. This will not be eclipsed 
by the other “attractions,” as those who go 
to Berkeley will find out, and after a deal 
of juggling a schedule has been evolved that 
will permit us to see not only the things that 
are lovely but also to hear those that are of 
good report. 

The first session will be held on Thursday 
afternoon, June 3. Mr. Henry W. Kent, sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

of New York, who, speaking as an old li- 
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brarian himself at our Washington conference 
last year, said that we as librarians do not 
have the love for books that we should have, 
and that we should cultivate more the love 
of fine printing and good paper and choice 
bindings, is going to talk to us at this meet- 
ing about this very thing, taking as his topic, 
“The book.” We are fortunate to get Mr. 
Kent to cross the continent for this service 
and we bespeak for him a cordial welcome 
and a sympathetic hearing. Another New 
Yorker, Mr. T. M. Cleland, an authority on 
printing and printing types, is also traveling 
three thousand miles with a message, and he 
will deliver at this session an illustrated lec- 
ture on “The fine art of printing.” “Bul- 
letins and library printing” will be discussed 
in a paper by Mr. Everett R. Perry, of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. Perhaps none 
of us doubt that our reports and bulletins 
might be served up in a fashion more pala- 
table to the general public. So thinks, at 
least, “The Librarian” of the Boston Trans- 
cript in a recent announcement. 

It is hoped that arrangements can be made 
to have the evening session on the 3d over at 
the Exposition grounds, going over on special 
cars and a special ferry. An address of wel- 
come will be given by a high official of the 
Exposition and President Wellman will de- 
liver his presidential message. Then will fol- 
low an informal reception and a chance to 
get acquainted and renew old friendships. 

Friday morning, June 4, Miss May Massee, 
editor of the A. L. A. Booklist, will discuss 
the growing appeal of modern poetry; Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, the librarian of Congress, 
will speak, taking as his text the curiosity- 
provoking title, “Per contra”; and it is ex- 
pected that an illustrated lecture will also be 
given. 

The two remaining general sessions will 
be held on Monday morning, June 7, and 
Wednesday morning, June 9. “The theory 
of reference work,” will be the subject of a 
paper by Mr. W. W. Bishop, of the Library 
of Congress; Mr. Chalmers Hadley, of the 
Denver Public Library, will deliver an illus- 
trated lecture on “New features in library 
architecture”; Mr. George F. Bowerman, of 
the Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, will speak on “How far should the li- 
brary aid the peace movement and other prop- 
aganda,” and Mr. R. R. Bowker, editor of the 
LiprarRy JOURNAL, will discuss “The province 
of the public library,” and a general discus- 
sion will follow. One or two other addresses 
are being arranged for, including one from 
a member of the faculty of the University of 
California. 
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The affiliated societies and various sections 
will each, with one or two exceptions, hold 
at least one session. The section meetings, 
however, will not be emphasized as much as 
usual, on account of the wish to leave time 
for visiting the Exposition. 

The local committee are honing to arrange 
trips to Mt. Tamalpais; a waik up Grizzly 
Peak, just back of Berkeley, to have a picnic 
supper and see the sunset; an auto or trolley 
trip around Oakland and out to Mills College, 
which has a particularly beautiful campus; 
and a ball on the Exposition grounds on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 8, which is officially 
set apart as “A. L. A. day” at the fair. The 
conference will adjourn Wednesday noon, 
June 9, and the post-conference party (or 
parties) will leave later in the day. 

The local cémmittee will conduct an in- 
formation bureau at A. L. A. headquarters in 
the University Library building during the 
entire week; a pamphlet on interesting trips 
with particulars as to cost, how, when, how 
long, etc., will be distributed; also a leaflet on 
the exhibits of greatest interest to librarian. 
Fuller particulars regarding the program will 
be printed in the May Bulletin of the A. L. A. 


G. B. U. 


EXHIBIT AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPO- 
SITION 

The committee having charge of the Amer- 
ican Library Association exhibit at Leipzig, 
anticipating the Panama-Pacific Exposition, en- 
deavored to kill two birds with one stone and 
accordingly made its plans to provide for both 
exhibits. 

The unexpected outbreak of hostilities in 
August and the state of chaos into which 
European countries were plunged, made the 
accomplishment of the commitiee’s plans for 
a time seem altogether hopeless. 

The committee therefore began anew and 
issued its requests for duplicate material and 
sent out its appeal for funds. The request 
for material met with a generous response and 
the subscriptions of money were very liberal. 
After the material had been sent in, word was 
received that the cases from Leipzig had been 
shipped and were on their way to New York. 
The receipt of this information was as wel- 
come as it was unexpected. Upon their ar- 
rival, the cases were shipped directly to San 
Francisco and the work of preparation was 
arrested until they were received at the ex- 
position grounds. 

Mr. Gillis, the chairman of the California 
State Committee, had agreed to attend to the 
details of the receipt and arrangement of the 
material, but on account of his serious and 
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prolonged illness, the work has fallen upon the 
other members of the California local commit- 
tee, Messrs. Chas. S. Greene, librarian of the 
Oakland Public Library, and Milton J. Fergu- 
son, assistant librarian, State Library, Sacra- 
mento, California. They have carried on the 
work very acceptably under unusual condi- 
tions, taking up the threads as they were 
dropped by Mr. Gillis and pushing the work 
through splendidly. In spite of all set-backs 
and by the strenuous efforts of the local com- 
mittee, the American Library Association ex- 
hibit was ready in time for the formal open- 
ing of the Exposition on February 20 and 
though much remained to be done, to the 
casual observer it looked completely finished. 

Much of the material from Leipzig was 
found to be in poor condition; the model li- 

brary was damaged beyond repair; mounted 
material and a few books were mildewed or 
crumpled and torn. With the duplicate ma- 
terial on hand the local committee was able 
to replace some of the damaged exhibits, or to 
substitute others in place of them so that the 
exhibit at San Francisco will be substantially 
the same as that at Leipzig. 

The space at San Francisco, about 2033 
square feet, is smaller than that allowed us 
in Leipzig, and of a different shape, but since 
the Library of Congress is exhibiting in the 
Educational Building, instead of with the 
American Library Association, the smaller 
space is sufficient for our needs. The motion 
picture films illustrating every phase of library 
work in California are also shown in the 
California booth in the Palace of Fducation 
and the attention to library work will there- 
fore not be confined to one building. 

No attempt has been made to include a 
“model library” or collection of books as was 
done at Chicago and St. Louis, and the offer 
of the San Francisco Public Library to place 
a branch in the booth had to be declined for 
lack of space. 

Miss Elizabeth Lowry was in charge of the 
exhibit for a few weeks. Mr. J. L. Wheeler, 
of the staff of the Los Angeles Public Libra- 
ry will be on duty from May first until after 
the conference. Mr. Utley, secretary of the 
American Library Association, will remain in 
charge for a few weeks following the Berkeley 
meeting. Arrangements for the balance of the 
season are under way, but have not yet been 
completed. 

The California libraries have agreed to fur- 
nish volunteer workers to assist the regular 
attendants during the entire season. 

Frank P. Hut, Chairman. 

American Library Association Committee on 

Panama-Pacific Exhibit. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION* 


At the midwinter meeting of the Council of 
the American Library Association the petition 
of the school librarians was presented by a 
special committee, and the section was 
granted. 

The high and normal school librarians of 
the Middle West met in conference at the 
La Salle Hotel, January 1, 1915. One of the 
topics for discussion was the scope of the 
new section. It was agreed that the school 
libraries section should be the center of infor- 
mation regarding school library activities and 
the place for professional consideration of 
work with school organizations. 

Two important topics for immediate con- 
sideration were presented. 

1. Many towns, cities, counties and states 
are considering the organization of school li- 
brary work and are making inquiries as to 
systems of school library supervision now in 
use and their effectiveness. It was voted that 
a committee be appointed to make a survey 
and offer recommendations for model sys- 
tems. 

2. Since the success of library work in 
schools rests with the school librarian, it is 
important that the persons undertaking this 
work should have not only the best educa- 
tional and general library training, but also 
such special instruction as will qualify them 
for work with high school boys and girls, 
teachers and superintendents. It was voted 
that a committee be appointed to investigate 
the training now offered for school librarians 
and to lay the matter of special training be- 
fore the committee on library training. 

The Berkeley conference is planned to in- 
clude general sessions as far as possible, but 
sections are granted one session to be held 
on Saturday, June 5, 1915. This will give op- 
portunity for organization of the school li- 
braries section, for review of the school li- 
brary situation as it exists to-day, and for 
planning further activities. At this meeting 
there will be reports from the library sections 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, The National Educational Association 
and other educational associations, and open 
discussions of all topics presented. The co- 
operation is asked of all interested in this 
phase of library endeavor, in making this 
meeting practical and valuable. 


Fanny D. Batt, Grand Rapids, 
Secretary. 


*This report of the midwinter meeting was received 
late for inclusion in an earlier number. 
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Library Organizations 


NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The North Carolina Library Association 
held its ninth annual meeting April 1 and 2 
at Raleigh. The first session was devoted 
to association business. Reports of officers 
and committees were made and the follow- 
ing officers elected: President, Miss Mary 
B. Palmer, Charlotte; first vice-president, 
Miss Nan Strudwick, Chapel Hill; second 
vice-president, Miss Eva F. Malone, Dur- 
ham; secretary, Miss Carrie Broughton, 
Raleigh; treasurer, Mrs. A. E. Griggs, 
Durham, Two-minute reports libra- 
rians present brought encouraging news of 
library progress in the state. After the 
session, the visitors were taken for an auto- 
mobile ride and were shown the various 
institutions and points of interest in the 
city. 

Thursday evening the members of the 
association were entertained at a delight- 
ful dinner at the Yarborough Hotel. This 
was immediately followed by the evening 
session held at Meredith College. 

At this session, the feature was the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott on “The 
listening child.” She spoke with her usual 
effective simplicity of the importance of 
story-telling and its place in the public 
library and in the life of the nation. The 
revival of story-telling in this country 
started with the coming from England of 
Marie Shedlock to lecture to the kinder- 
garten teachers of New York City. It 
spread to schools, playgrounds and libra- 
ries. Mrs. Scott believes that sometimes 
children should be told stories “just for 
fun,” and related the development in inter- 
est and imagination of a group of mill chil- 
dren to whom she told such stories. At 
the close of her lecture she told three 
stories, to the great delight of her hearers. 
A musical program of several numbers was 
rendered by the Meredith College choir, 
Miss Mary Pruette, Miss Kate Johnson, 
and Mr. Needham Broughton. 

On Friday morning, the association met 
in two sections for round-table discussion 
of the problems of public and college libra- 
ries, The college librarians discussed “Dis- 
cipline in the college library”; “Problems 
of cataloging in the college library”; and 
“Reference work in the college library.” Li- 
brary life at Davidson College was attrac- 
tively described by Miss Shaw, the libra- 
rian. “Rural extension,” “State ‘publica- 
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tions,” “Essentials in children’s work,” and 
“Local history collections,” were the prob- 
lems considered by the librarians in the 
public library section. 

At the last session, held Friday afternoon, 
Mrs. A, F. Griggs presented an annotated 
list of reference books of 1914. Miss Nan 
Strudwick reviewed briefly three books that 
tend to idealize country life and rural voca- 
tions. These were “A woman rice planter,” 
by Patience Pennington, “The bend in the 
road,” by Truman DeWeese, and “The 
friendly road” by David Grayson. 

Books for the country school teacher’s 
own library were suggested by Miss Edith 
Royster. To aid in direct class-room in- 
struction, she should have Gayley’s “Classic 
myths,” text-books, and a good dictionary. For 
broader school work, a rural teacher should 
own Eleanor Smith’s “The common school 
book of vocal music,” Bancroft’s “Plays 
and games,” or Johnson’s “What to do at 
recess,” and Fanny E. Coe’s First and Sec- 
ond books for the story-teller. She should 
use also the Bible for Christmas stories, 
Hofer’s “Legends of the Christ Child,” and 
Grimm’s Fairy tales. Kinne and Cooley’s 
“Foods and household management” would 
be a most useful addition. The country 
school teacher should have books for per- 
sonal refreshment and inspiration. These 
may include a volume or two of Burns or 
Wordsworth, and the Bible. To aid in pro- 
fessional and scholastic growth the teacher 
should have Smith’s “What can literature 
do for me?”, Curtis’ “Education through 
play,” and Cubberley’s “Rural life and edu- 
cation,” Miss Royster recommended that 
the teacher subscribe for one good news- 
paper, a magazine such as the Review of Re- 
views, Literary Digest or Current Opinion; 
also a good professional magazine, such as 
School News. 

The executive committee reported the re- 
election of Dr. Louis R. Wilson as a member 
of the North Carolina Library Commission. 

The meeting was one of the best ever held 
in the state, both in point of attendance and 


interest. 
Mary B. Pacmer. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
—LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

The recently organized library department 
of the Inland Empire Teachers’ Association 
held two sessions in connection with the 
spring meeting of the association in Spokane, 
April 15-16. It was felt the meetings of the 
department should be definitely stamped as 
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conferences for school people and not merely 
as gatherings for librarians. To this end, the 
speakers, especially at the first session, which 
was a joint session with the department of 
county superintendents and rural schools, 
were largely superintendents, principals and 
state officers. 

The general topic for the first day was 
“School library needs in small communities 
and how to meet them.” The principal of the 
Touchet, Washington, High School gave a 
vivid presentation of the difficulties of school 
library organization in a small town. Mr. 
Paul Johnson, county superintendent of Walla 
Walla county, discussed the possibilities open 
to the county superintendent in developing 
rural school libraries. He felt that aid should 
be sought of the public library wherever pos- 
sible, and that the county library scheme of- 
fered the most satisfactory avenue through 
which to do school library work. The county 
superintendent was too busy to look after the 
matter carefully, and even with the proper 
amounts expended in book purchases in the 
schools, there was needed the stimulating per- 
sonality and trained methods of a visiting 
librarian to push and encourage. 

At the close of Mr. Johnson’s talk, Mr. 
George W. Fuller, of the Spokane Public Li- 
brary, outlined the county library idea more 
fully, dwelling on the reasonableness of 
carrying books to all the people. 

Following Mr. Fuller’s speech, representa- 
tives of the state departments of education of 
Idaho, Washington, and Montana spoke of 
the library work being carried on through 
their offices. For Washington, the deputy 
state superintendent of education, Martha A. 
Sherwood, mentioned three main lines of en- 
deavor: The publication of a high school 
list in the state teacher's manual, the com- 
pilation of the state list for grade schools, 
and the inspection of elementary school li- 
braries to find out book equipment. Miss 
Sherwood reported the proportion of volumes 
suitable for grade school use to be much 
smaller than that for high schools. This, she 
said, was due to state inspection of libraries 
in accredited high schools. She thought the 
state board should be asked to recommend the 
reduction of high school library purchases to 
the end that grade school libraries might be 
built up. Miss Sherwood’s remarks called 
forth many questions and much discussion. 

The second session was a round table on 

“The normal school and the library.” Miss 
Mabel Reynolds, librarian of the Cheney, 
Washington, State Normal School, presided 
and gave a résumé of normal school library 
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history. Reports on library training courses 
in the various normals of the Inland Empire 
were then made. Miss Rankin of the Ellens- 
burg School said that this year two-thirds of 
the seniors and two-fifths of the juniors were 
taking the elective library training course. 
The Idaho State Normal at Lewiston sent a 
most encouraging report which was elabo- 
rated upon by George A. Black, principal of 
the school and president of the Inland Empire 
Teacher’s Association. Discussion brought 
out the fact that in the state teachers’ exam- 
inations in Idaho candidates for certificates 
are required to answer questions on library 
cataloging and organization, and that in the 
Lewiston School a course in library training 
of ten hours per week for one quarter is re- 
quired of all candidates for graduation. 

Miss Wilson, of the Bellingham State Nor- 
mal, gave a most thoughtful talk on methods 
of increasing normal school library efficiency. 
She emphasized the necessity for the stand- 
ardization of library training courses and for 
more ample appropriations for such work. 
The normal school library should more and 
more become a laboratory, she thought. The 
aim should not be to solve the problems of 
the pupils with ready-to-wear information, or 
to make up the “intellectual deficits” of the 
faculty, but to teach the former how to an- 
swer their own questions and lead the latter 
to a larger appreciation of the library’s func- 
tion. 

At the close of the discussion the depart- 
ment adopted a resolution requesting state 
boards of education to make library training 
a required normal school course. 

In connection with the meetings, the Spo- 
kane Public Library prepared and placed in 
the Lewis and Clark High School Library an 
exhibit of books for elementary schools ar- 
ranged by grades, and the women of the fac- 
ulty acted as hostesses at a tea in the school 
library. 

The following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: President, Francis A. Yeo- 
mans, principal of city schools, Chewelah, 
Wash.; secretary, Margaret Roberts, secre- 
tary State Library Commission, Boise, Idaho. 


Lucite F. Farco, 


Secretary, Library Department, Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association. 


ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Made-in-Canada was the dominant note for 
the fifteenth annual meeting of the Ontario 
Library Association, April 5-6, and even if 
it did rain or snow on the first day, the en- 
thusiasm was sufficient to characterize the 
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meeting as the best in the history of the as- 
sociation. The business session on Monday 
morning was full of interest and encourage- 
ment. Mr. Burpee’s committee on public doc- 
uments reported encouraging co-operation 
with the King’s Printer in the matter of prog- 
ress towards an efficient distribution of gov- 
ernment publications. Mr. Williams’ com- 
mittee on library institutes noted that the fif- 
teen institutes had duly held their meetings 
and that interesting discussions, valuable pa- 
pers and large audiences continued to char- 
acterize these library meetings held all over 
the province. The committee on selected list 
of books reported the issuing of the four 
quarterly numbers during the year, and the 
committee on technical education gave a re- 
port of considerable labor in connection with 
this movement and the promise of a great 
deal larger effort in the coming year, espe- 
cially in the preparation of a good bibliography 
of the Useful Arts. The work among the 
blind was dealt with most informingly by Mr. 
C. S. Swift, the librarian of the Canadian 
Free Library for the Blind. The reports of 
the secretary and treasurer, E. A. Hardy, 
were exceedingly encouraging, and recorded 
a year of library activity throughout the prov- 
ince and a fairly satisfactory balance in the 
treasury. 

“Canadiana” was the chief topic of the pa- 
pers and addresses, being dealt with in the 
following phases: 


1.—“The Canadian public library as a social force.” 
- O. Carson, chief librarian of the Public 

Library, 
2.—“The Canadian public library and the local _his- 
torical society; from an historical standpoint.” 


London 


Clarence M. Warner, president of the On 
tario Historical Association, Napanee. 
3-—"“The Canadian library’s opportunities for encour- 

aging the reading ot Canadian authors.” 
Miss Mary S. Saxe, librarian of the Public 
Library, Westmount, Que. 
folk and 
Appin. 
poems,” 


rural libraries.” 
(Author of “The 
“To be taken 


4.—“Canadian country 
Peter McArthur, 
Prodigal, and other 
with salt,” etc.) 

5.—“Children’s literature: 
of view.” Miss 
dren’s librarian, 
Toronto Public 


From the Canadian point 
Adeline Cartwright,  chil- 
Dovercourt branch of the 
Library, Toronto. 

All of these papers and addresses were full 
of the spirit of Canadian nationhood, empha- 
sizing the value of this as an asset as well as 
a library duty. The address of Monday eve- 
ning by Mr. Peter McArthur, on “Canadian 
country folk and rural libraries,” was one of 
the most delightful addresses ever given in 
the history of the association; it was packed 
full of shrewd observations and of sympa- 
thetic studies at first-hand and was character- 
ized by a high literary charm and an abund- 
ance of humor that made it a delight to listen 
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adequate train service, a number of the 

delegates were unable to be present. Nor- 

withstanding this, however, there was a fair 

and representative attendance when Presiden: 

Cameron called the meeting to order. After 

a few remarks from the chair, the minutes of 

the last meeting were read and approved. 

The secretary-treasurer, J. R. C. Honeyman, 

read a report of the work of the association 
since the organization meeting at this time 
last year. From this it appeared that the 
committee of the association appointed to in- 
terview the Honorable Mr. Scott, Premier of 
Saskatchewan, had carried out the instruc- 
tions and been favorably received, as recorded 
in the Lrprary youRNAL for September, 1914, 
p. 717. 

The executive committee of the association 
has a wide knowledge of rural conditions, had also adopted a resolution supporting the 
from many years of first-hand study, took movement for the establishment of a Canadian 
very strong ground as to the necessity of National Library. This resolution was to 
solving the rural library problem in as com- have been forwarded to the Dominion Gov- 
prehensive and thorough fashion as it has’ ernment, but owing to the outbreak of the 
been solved in towns and cities. European War has been allowed to lie over. 

After the address on Monday evening the The statement of receipts and expenditures 
association was received in an informal way submitted by the secretary-treasurer showed 
by the chief librarian and staff of the Toronto the finances of the association to be in a satis- 
Public Library. All departments of the li- factory state. 
brary were thrown open for inspection, no- Mr. John Hawkes, provincial librarian, 
tably the historical room, containing the John who was present by invitation, gave an inter- 
Ross Robertson collection of over 2000 pic- esting address on the traveling library sys- 
tures illustrating Canadian history, and the tem of the province which was inaugurated a 


stack room, with its 100,000 volumes of ref- few months ago. Already sixty-five traveling 
libraries have been sent out and one hundred 


erence books. 

The sessions of the association were held and fifty applications have been received. At 
in the art gallery of the library, on the walls the close of Mr. Hawkes’ address several 
of which the pictures of the annual exhibition questions were asked and approval was ex- 
of the Ontario Society of Artists formed a_ pressed by some of the members with regard 
delightful background for the meetings. to the appointment of a local board for each 

The officers for the coming year are as fol- traveling library, which is a feature of the 
lows: President, David Williams, Public Li- scheme. 
brary, Collingswood; first vice-president, At the evening session the nominating com- 
George H. Locke, Public Library, To- mittee recommended that the officers of last 
ronto; second vice-president, Miss Mary J. L. year be re-appointed, and this report was 
Black, Public Library, Fort William; secre- unanimously adopted. 
tary-treasurer, E. A. Hardy, 81 Collier Street, Mr. A. H. Gibbard then addressed the con- 
Toronto; councillors, D. M. Grant, Public vention on “Aggressive library work in Sas- 
Library, Sornia; W. J. Sykes, Public Library, katchewan.” Mr. Gibbard, who was formerly 
Ottawa; F. P. Gavin, Public Library, Wind- a member of the Ontario Library Association 
sor; W. H. Murch, Public Library, St. , gave 
Thomas; Miss Carrie Banting, Public Library, 
Hamilton; W. O. Carson, ex-president, Pub- 


lic Library, London. 
E. A. Harpy, Secretary. 


to. Those who say that Canada has produced 
only two humorists, Judge Haliburton and 
Stephen Leacock, must revise their opinions 
and add Peter McArthur to the list. 

Miss Cartwright’s paper called attention to 
the need in Canadian libraries of lists of chil- 
dren’s books prepared by Canadians, inas- 
much as the American lists, which are in 
many respects models of careful bibliography, 
tend to ignore, very largely, children’s books 
by British and Canadian authors. 

The two other papers were very practical 
studies. Miss Black, of Fort William, pre- 
sented the results of years of investigation, 
of conditions in her city, with its twenty-nine 
nationalities, in a comprehensive paper ,“Town 
survey in theory and in practice.” 

Mr. Andrew, Denholm, of Blenheim, who 


and one of the original founders of it, 
striking examples of what had been accom- 
plished in the eastern provinces and urged an 
aggressive policy for Saskatchewan. At the 
close of his address Mr. Gibbard introduced 
a resolution asking the government to under- 
SASKATCHEWAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION take the publication and circulation of litera- 
ture which would be helpful to the authorities 
in places where it was desired to establish 
public libraries, and appoint a committee ot 
the three public librarians at Moose Jaw, Re- 


The second annual convention of the Sas- 
katchewan Library Association opened its 
proceedings on Monday, April 5, in the Col- 
legiate Institute, Yorkton. 


Owing to the in- 
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gina, and Saskatoon to co-operate with the 
educational authorities in the work of pre- 
paring such literature. A discussion fol- 
lowed. 

J. R. C. Honeyman then addressed the con- 
vention upon “Library legislation in the 
prairie provinces,” comparing the systems at 
present in force in Manitoba, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan. He considered it necessary 
that in framing future legislation the gov- 
ernments concerned should consult persons 
who were engaged in practical library work, 
and moved the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: “That the Execu- 
tive Committee be requested to appoint a 
standing committee on library legislation.” 

One feature of the session was a paper read 
by Mr. G. A. Brown, superintendent of city 
schools in Prince Albert, on the “Co-operation 
of school libraries and public libraries.” The 
paper was an admirable one and led to a 
very interesting discussion. Mr. Brown out- 
lined the Buffalo system and showed the value 
to the teaching profession of active and con- 
stant co-operation between these two educa- 
tional organizations. 

On the motion of J. R. C. Honeyman, sec- 
onded by Mr, A. H. Gibbard, Mr. John 
Hawkes, provincial librarian, was appointed 
an honorary member of the association. 

A motion was also adopted to appoint a 
committee to confer with the committee of 
the Saskatchewan Educational Association with 
a view to affiliation. The following resolu- 
tion was also adopted, “That in view of the 
apparent success of the measures inaugurated 
for the establishment of a system of travel- 
ing libraries in this province, and the great 
benefit likely to be derived therefrom when 
fully developed, this association strongly urge 
upon the provincial government the neces- 
sity for making liberal money appropriations 
annually for this purpose.” 

Next year’s meeting will be held on Easter 
Monday, 1916, in whatever city is chosen by 
the Educational Association for its gathering. 


J. R. C. Honerman, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The Chicago Library Club met April 8 at 
the Lewis Institute. Professor Edwin H. 
Lewis of the Institute gave the address of 
the evening, his subject being “William 
Vaughn Moody.” 

Professor Lewis spoke particularly of the 
Promethean legend as treated by Mr. Moody 
in his trilogy. The first two parts, “The fire 
bringer” and “The masque of judgment,” 
were completed at the time of Mr. Moody’s 
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death; but the third part, which was to be 
the “Story of Eve,” was never finished. Mr. 
Lewis showed in what manner Mr. Moody 
differed from other writers in the treatment 
of the tegend and laid much stress on the 
modernity of his method and the beauty of his 
poetry. 

The president, Miss Louise B. Krause, ap- 
pointed a committee, Messrs. Barr, Carlton, 
Dodd, Hanson, and Legler, to confer with the 
library committee of the Chicago Woman's 
Club to consider the advisability of making a 
bibliography of historical material contained 
in private collections in Chicago. The club 
appropriated twenty-five dollars toward de- 
fraying the expenses of the A. L, A. exhibit 
at the Panama Exposition, after hearing from 
Mr. G. B. Utley of the exhibit and the cost of 
gathering and installation. 

A. H. Suearer, Secretary. 
TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

The regular meeting of the Twin City Li- 
brary Club was held in the Franklin Avenue 
branch of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
March 11. 

As this branch is the headquarters of the 
Scandinavian work in Minneapolis, the pro- 
gram was Scandinavian in character. Miss 
Emma B. Nilsson, who has charge of the 
Scandinavian collection, read a very interest- 
ing paper full of information about her work 
and about the Scandinavians and their in- 
terests. Mr. Wallerstedt, the Swedish con- 
sul, then showed lantern slides of Sweden, 
and Miss Todd of the Minneapolis Public 
Library gave a brief talk showing the possi- 
bilities of the use of different kinds of slides 
with the new portable stereopticon recently 
purchased by the library. The members then 
adjourned to enjoy Scandinavian refreshments 
provided by Miss Rosholt and Miss Nilsson. 


R. L. Secretary. 


IOWA CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

The Library Club of Iowa City has been 
discussing the various phases of library work 
for the community. The subject for the 
March meeting was “What the library should 
do for its municipal departments and busi- 
ness men,” and the paper was read by Mr. 
James Hodgson. The paper for the April 
meeting took up the question of “The library 
and rural extension” and was read by the 
president of the club, Miss Helen McRaith. 
The subject of the paper for the May meeting 
is “Vocational education” and Professor E. 
E. Lewis of the State University will be the 
speaker. These papers have covered a wide 
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field in an interesting manner and have been 
supplemented with book reviews and library 
news. Secretary. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The sixth annual conference of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association will be held 
at Salem, Oregon, May 31 and June 1. At 
the close of the meetings, delegates may catch 
the 10:38 p. m. train for California, arriving 
in San Francisco at 7:30 a. m., June 3. 

The P. N. L. A. draws its membership from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, British 
Columbia and Alberta. The state capitol and 
library are located in Salem, which is a city 
of 18,000 population, settled in 1840, and lo- 
cated on the Willamette River, 52 miles from 
Portland. 

Miss Anne D. Swezey, librarian of the 
Salem Public Library, has charge of the local 
arrangements. George W. Fuller, librarian of 
the Spokane Public Library and president of 
the association, is in charge of the program. 

Eastern librarians who are traveling to 
Berkeley via Glacier National Park, the Yel- 
lowstone or the Canadian Rockies, should not 
fail to see the new library in Portland or to 
visit Salem with the P. N. L. A. 


N. E. A. LIBRARY CONGRESS 

August 24 is to be library day at the N. E. 
A., which meets in Oakland, Cal., this year. 
There will be three sessions—a morning one 
devoted to the consideration of library train- 
ing in high schools and normals; an after- 
noon session, the program of which is being 
planned with especial reference to the inter- 
ests of rural and elementary schools; and an 
evening session of a more general nature 
which will include a stereopticon survey of 
school library development throughout the 
country, and addresses by Dr. E. O. Sisson, 
state education commissioner of Idaho, and 
Mr. Bernard Steiner, of Baltimore. 

Committee chairmen are working over the 
details of the morning and afternoon sessions, 
complete programs for which will be publish- 
ed later. Slides for the stereopticon display 
have been prepared by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

It is hoped that educational associations in 
all parts of the country will appoint delegates 
to the congress in accordance with the re- 
quest recently sent out by the secretary. It 
is taken for granted that librarians will not 
need special invitations, but will make it a 
point to attend this gathering of school and 
library forces if it is within their power to do 

Lucite F. Farsco, 
Secretary, Library Section, N. E. A. 
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MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Missouri Library Association will hold 
its next annual meeting at Joplin, Missouri, 
October 20-22, 1915. A session will probably 
be scheduled at Carthage with a stop-over at 
Webb City. 

Mary E. Baker, Secretary. 


Library Schoois 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The usual biennial trip to libraries of New 
York, Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia and 
Washington was made March 29 to April 8. 
The libraries visited were the New York Pub- 
lic Library (including the Harlem and Seward 
Park branches), the Newark Free Public Li- 
brary and its business branch, the Columbia 
University Library and the Bryson Library 
of Teachers College, the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary and several of its branches, Pratt In- 
stitute Free Library, and the Library Society 
of Philadelphia, Bryn Mawr College Library, 
the University of Pennsylvania Library, 
the Library of Congress, the libraries of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Documents Office and the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia. A considerable 
number of the students made optional visits 
to the office of the H. W. Wilson Co., White 
Plains, N. Y., the Ridgway branch of the Phil- 
adelphia Free Library, Haverford College Li- 
brary, the Library of the School of Philan- 
thropy (New York City), while several who 
were interested in special lines of work visited 
others which could not be included as a reg- 
ular part of the visit. The staff and students 
of the Library School of the New York Pub- 
lic Library gave the party a luncheon and 
informal teas were given by the staffs of the 
Newark Free Public Library and the Bryn 
Mawr College Library and by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevens of the Pratt Institute Free Library. 
With the exception of April 3, on which the 
party was attacked by one of the worst snow 
storms of the year, the unusually good 
weather added much to the comfort and 
pleasure of the trip. 

Miss Jean Hawkins spent several days in 
March visiting the Pratt Institute Library 
School and the Library School of the New 
York Public Library and a number of libra- 
ries in New York City. 

Several additions to the collection of juve- 
nile literature have recently been made by in- 
terested alumni and friends. Among recent 
donors are Miss Caroline M. Hewins, Miss 
Mary L. Davis and Miss Frances J. Olcott. 

F. K. Watter. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Miss Ione Armstrong, librarian of the 
Council Bluffs (lowa) Public Library, gave 
two lectures before the school, March 11 and 
12, one on the work of the Council Bluffs 
Library and the other on “What training for 
librarianship means.” On the evening of March 
II, a reception to Miss Armstrong and Edna 
Lyman Scott was given at the home of Miss 
Simpson. 

The Library Club met on the evening of 
March 16 in the parlors of the Woman's 
Building. The reading of one issue of a 
newspaper, the Chambana Tribune of the year 
1920, made up of contributions from the staff, 
faculty, and students was the event of the 
evening. 

The month of field work assigned to seniors 
began March 22 and closed April 17. Eleven 
seniors were given work in the following co- 
operating libraries: Rockford Public, Rock- 
ford High School, Evanston, Jacksonville, 
Galesburg, Springfield, Decatur, Evansville, 
Ind.; Jackson, Mich.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
the Indiana Library Commission. 

Miss Eva Cloud, librarian of the Kewanee 
Public Library and a former student in the 
Pittsburgh Training School for Children’s 
Librarians, will give a week’s work to the 
students in the Summer Library School. 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Miss Elizabeth H. Cass, B. L. S., 1914, has 
been compelled by illness to give up her work 
as assistant in the Western Reserve Library 
School. 

Miss Edna May Hawley, B. L. S., 1903, 
librarian of the Oregon Supreme Court Li- 
brary, died February 25, 1915, in Salem, Ore- 
gon. P. L. Wrnpsor, Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The class left New York on Friday after- 
noon, March 26, at 4 o’clock for Philadelphia, 
where they remained until Monday morning. 
Saturday morning a visit was made to the 
Library Company, where Mr. Abbot dis- 
coursed entertainingly of the early and later 
history of the library. The rest of the day 
was spent in various departments and branches 
of the Philadelphia Public Library. Leary’s 
old bookstore was visited Monday morning 
and a number of commissions for the Li- 
brary were executed there. A stop-over was 
made at Wilmington in order to see the Li- 
brary of Wilmington Institute, and another at 
Baltimore where the new library building of 
Johns Hopkins University was inspected. 
Headquarters in Washington were at the Ho- 


tel Powhatan where we were made very com- 
fortable. Among the Washington institutions 
visited were the Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments’ Office, the library of the Engineering 
School of the War College, the Library of 
Congress, where we were entertained at lunch- 
eon by Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, Pratt, 1902, and 
the libraries of the Smithsonian Institution, 
of the Bureau of Education, and of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Among the visits 
of non-professional interest were those to 
Mt. Vernon, the White House, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, the National Gallery, and the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery. We were favored by won- 
derful weather until Saturday, when, owing 
to the blizzard, the proposed visit to Annap- 
olis was given up and the class returned di- 
rectly to New York. 

The class in book selection has had an in- 
teresting problem to work out this year in the 
selection of a class-room library for the use 
of the students of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary training class, the plan being to have a 
class-room collection which should be repre- 
sentative of new movements, activities, and 
ideas in different fields of knowledge. The 
students have greatly enjoyed this, and one 
of them said to me, after the first list had 
been discussed in class, “I never supposed I 
could possibly learn so much about books in 
so short a time.” 

The April lecturers included Mr. Eastman, 
who gave his regular course on library build- 
ings during the first two weeks of April, and 
Miss Plummer, who gave her course on the 
history of libraries on consecutive Tuesday 
afternoons in April. Miss Marie Shedlock 
gave an evening of fairy stories in the chil- 
dren’s room on April 9, to which the class 
was invited. 

The Library School was sorry to have 
missed the visit of the Albany Library School 
which occurred during our own spring trip. 
The Syracuse Library School visited the li- 
brary on Thursday afternoon, April 15. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Jessie Welles, 1809, who has been for 
some years superintendent of circulation in 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, has sent 
in her resignation to take effect May 30. 
Miss Welles is to take a well-earned vacation 
during the summer, and hopes to return to 
library work in the fall. 

Miss Lillian Burt, 1902, has been made cat- 
aloger at the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry at Berkeley, California. 

Josepuine AbAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE—DEPARTMENT OF and available, representative, well illustrated 
LIBRARY SCIENCE or suggestive of particular points of view.” 

The college reopened after the Easter re- June Ricuarpson DonneLty, 

cess on April 6, and will continue, except for 

the respite of Lexington day, until the end LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 

of the term on Decoration day. Final exam- PUBLIC LIBRARY 

inations follow June 1-11, and the Commence- 

ment exercises will be held June 16. 
Lecturers scheduled for April and May 


The spring term opened April 5, with all 
students present. The visit to other cities dur- 
ing the spring vacation was waived this year, 
owing to circumstances which made it difficult 


are: 
April 12. Dr. L. L. Campbell, “Some of the best books a Saane students to take pars “ the trip. 
and periodicals on physics.” Those who wished to go as individuals were 
16. Dr. J. F. Norris, “Some of the best books supplied with cards of introduction, and re- 
and periodicals on chemistry. ported profitable visits. Fifteen of the junior 


- class who remained in town assisted in re- 


Library Commission’s work wit 
foreigners.’ ceiving the party from the New York State 
May 3. Dr, Logis Wilon, “Library juncheon on March 30. 
sity librarian.” Senior lectures from March 4 to date have 
17. Mr. E. H. Anderson (two lectures), “Li- been as follows: 
brary administration, considered especially 
from its human relations’; “The New School and College Library, and Advanced 
York Public Library.” Reference and Cataloging courses: 
The annual visit to the libraries of Provi- __ _Théophile E. Comba, “Technical Italian” 
dence will be made on one of the remaining (through March ). 
Saturdays. Elizabeth C. Stevens, “Binding processes, 
Several of the students are doing paid P@Pers, ete. " 
practice work in cataloging or organizing in Administration course: a 
private or society libraries of Boston. Charlotte E. Wallace, “Library schedules.’ 
A new field of practice work is just being Mary K. Simkhovitch, “Settlement work for 
opened up which is of especial interest in adults. a 
view of the increasing importance of the work Corinne Bacon, “Book selection” (lectures 
of the librarian in school libraries, especially two to four and test). 
secondary schools. The principal of the Caroline M. Hewins, “A child and her 
Girls’ Latin School, our neighbor on the Fen- books. _ 
way, has granted us the privilege of sending _ Reports on settlements visited. 
students into the high school library to ob- Children $ Librarians’ course: a 
serve and obtain practical experience in hand- Corinne Bacon, “Book selection” (lectures 
ling the problems of such a library. This ‘wo to four and test). 
school has a most attractive library room with Anna C, Tyler, “Picture bulletins.” 
equipment and the library is actively used, Caroline M. Hewins, “A child and her 
under the direction of Miss Pulsifer of the books. 
Anna C, Tyler, “Boys’ and girls’ clubs in li- 


Free 


English department, and the opportunity for ~— 

co-operation which will be mutually advan- braries. a 

tageous to the two institutions seems very Visits to local children’s libraries. 

favorable. The Boston Normal School, near The juniors during March listened to the 

by, also has a good library room, with a col- following lectures : : 

lection of books, and a number of class room Edward FP. Stevens, “Copyright,” “Net 

libraries, and it is hoped that this, too, may Prices,” “Book buying” (three lectures). 
Théophile E, Comba, “Italian literature” 


later be a field for practice, as well as the 


institutions now building (two lectures). 


other educational ectur 
on the Fenway. Annie C. Moore, “Administration of the 
children’s room.” 
pepeemenas William R. Eastman, “Library buildings” 
An interesting piece of bibliographical work (lectures one to three). 

just completed by a Simmons graduate is the The first local library visits were scheduled 
“Classified selected list of references on city to the Society and Mercantile libraries. 
planning,” by Theodora Kimball, 1908. The Several students availed themselves of the 
National Conference on City Planning is pub- invitation to visit Senator Clark’s art gallery, 
lishing this list, which contains about one as given through the New York Library Club, 
thousand titles of material which is “useful 


on March if. 
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Twenty-six librarians and assistants are reg- 
istered for the “May course for librarians.” 
Seven libraries in New York state, five in 
Connecticut, and five in New Jersey, will be 
represented, three libraries sending two or 
more assistants. 


Mary W. Piummer, Principal. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


March 17 was a day filled with varied 
and pleasing interests for the school. Mr. T. 
M. Black, director of recreation in the de- 
partn ~‘ of public welfare of the City of 
Cleveland, spoke in the course on the public 
library and community welfare, on “Recrea- 
tion a community necessity.” Miss M. E. 
Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, whose com- 
ing had been keenly anticipated, lectured on 
“The fifth kingdom and its keeper,” giving 
an inspiring presentation of the nobility and 
dignity of the librarian’s calling as the keeper 
of the king’s treasures—the books. The class 
party in the evening celebrated St. Patrick’s 
day in several novel ways, and the presence 
of Miss Ahern as the guest of honor added 
greatly to the pleasure of the occasion. 

Miss Anna G. Hubbard, head of the order 
department of the Cleveland Public Library, 
gave three lectures to the school during 
March on “Bookbuying,” “Publishers,” and on 
the work of her department. Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns, whose popularity as a platform lec- 
turer has not lessened her interest in library 
work and library schools, was a welcome vis- 
itor on March 30, when she spoke to the stu- 
dents on “Social relationships in community 
life,” a subject which was intimately related 
to the course on community welfare. Miss 
Stearns prefaced this lecture by discussing the 
“Library spirit” and with her usuai wit and 
wisdom delighted all who had the privilege 
of hearing her. Following the Easter vaca- 
tion of one week, the first lecture in the com- 
munity welfare course was by Mr. Allen T. 
Burns, secretary of the Cleveland Foundation 
Survey, on the work of the Foundation and 
the plans for the educational survey of the 
City of Cleveland which is being undertaken 
by the Foundation. 

A decision has been announced by the Uni- 
versity faculty providing that for the com- 
bined course of the Library School and the 
College for Women, one full year’s credit for 
the year’s work in the Library School is al- 
lowed and the year in the Library School may 
be taken either the third or fourth year of 
the combined course. Elections must be made 
at the close of the freshman year in the Col- 
lege for Women for this course, when a con- 
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ference is held with the director of the Li- 
brary School. 
Auice S. Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH—TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRA 
RIANS 


The Training School opened April 7 for 
the spring term after a recess of five days. 

During March and the early part of April 
the Training School had the privilege of 
hearing the following special lecturers: 

Miss Mary E. Ahern, “The fashioning of a 
librarian.” 

Miss Caroline M. Hewins, “A child and her 
books,” and “Books of games and sports for 
children.” 

Miss Anna A. MacDonald, “Work of the 
Pennsylvania Library Commission.” 

Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, “Present day 
cataloging,” and “Nursery rhymes.” 

Miss Josephine Rathbone, “Fiction” 
“Reference work.” 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns, “The meaning and 
purpose of librarianship,” “The place of the 
library in a social survey,” and “The chil- 
dren’s librarian and war and peace.” 

Miss Carrie E. Scott, assistant organizer of 
the Indiana Library Commission, gave a 
course of six lectures on “Administration of 
small libraries,” April 8-15. The lectures 
were supplemented by an exhibit illustrating 
present day methods of advertising. Four 
problems were required in connection with the 
course. 

The junior and special students of the 
Training School entertained Miss Agnes Van 
Valkenburgh at a luncheon at the Students’ 
House, March 31. 


and 


ALUMNAE NOTES 

Miss Edith Louise Smith, ror, resigned 
her position as children’s librarian of the 
Wylie Avenue branch, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, to accept the position of chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Red Hook branch of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. 

Miss Phebe Pomeroy, 1912, assistant chil- 
dren’s librarian of the central children’s room, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Wylie Ave- 
nue branch, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Elizabeth English, 1914, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian on the staff of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. 

Miss Edna Whiteman, special student 1903- 
04, and instructor in story-telling and super- 
visor of story-telling, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, has given, for the third year, a 
course in story-telling in the University of 
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Pittsburgh, School of Education during the 
winter and spring terms. 

Miss Margaret Carnegie, 1915, will give the 
course in story-telling in the School of Ed- 


ucation during the summer term. 
Saran C. N, Bocte. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

The annual Atlantic City dinner of the 
Drexel Institute Library School Association 
was given at the Hotel Chelsea, Saturday eve- 
ning, March 6, 1915. 

Twenty-four members of the Association 
were present and they had as their guests 
Miss Corinne Bacon, Mr. Robert P. Bliss, 
Miss June R. Donnelly, Mr. John Erskine, 
Mr. Frederick W. Faxon, Mr. Howard L. 
Hughes and Dr. TReodore W. Koch. 

After the dinner a brief business meeting 
was held in the Red Room. 


MINNESOTA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Minnesota Public Library Commis- 
sion Sixteenth Summer School for Library 
Training will be held at the State University, 
Minneapolis, June 14-July 23. The corps of 
instructors will include Miss Clara F. Bald- 
win, director; Miss Martha Wilson, director 
of course for school librarians; Miss Bertha 
Barden, Miss Helen J. Stearns, and Miss 
Ruth A. Haven. 

This brief course is intended primarily for 
librarians of small public libraries and school 
libraries and assistants in larger libraries, 
who are not able to attend a regular library 
school, and its object is to prepare the stu- 
dents for better work in their present posi- 
tions, and not to provide a substitute for reg- 
ular library school training. 

All of the instruction is given in the form 
of lectures, supplemented by practice work 
which is carefully revised. The work will re- 
quire the entire time of the student from 
seven to eight hours a day; two or three 
hours for the lectures, and the remainder 
for the practice work, which must be done 
at the school. Application for detailed in- 
formation, and for admission to the course 
(which latter must be made by May 15), 
should be sent to Miss Clara F. Baldwin, Min- 
nesota Public Library Commission, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SUMMER LIBRARY 

COURSE 

Courses in bibliography, school library ad- 
ministration, and cataloging and _ classifica- 
tion will be included in the summer school 
work at Columbia University which opens 
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July 6 and closes August 13. Instruction will 
be given by Miss Helen Rex Keller, Miss 
Mary E. Hall, Miss Ida M. Mendenhall, Mr. 
Frederick C. Hicks, and Miss Laura R. Gibbs. 
The course is intended for librarians, assist- 
ants, and teacher-supervisors of school li- 
braries, and complete information concern- 
ing the course may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary of Columbia University, New York 
City. 

PENNSYLVANIA FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 

—SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Summer School for Library Workers 
will open its fifth year at State College, June 
28, for a six weeks’ term in connection with 
the summer course for teachers. Admission 
will be limited to those who are already in 
library work or are under written appoint- 
ment to library positions. No entrance ex- 
amination will be required but the work will 
be such as needs a high school course, or its 
equivalent, as preparation. 

Tuition will be free to all residents of Penn- 
sylvania. Others will be expected to pay a 
fee of $20 at registration. For application 
blanks, write to the Free Library Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Reviews 


U. S. Bureau or Epucation. Bulletin, 1914, 
no. 34. Library instruction in universities, 
colleges and normal schools. Compiled by 
Henry R. Evans, Editorial division, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. Washington, 1914. 
44 p. 8°. 

In May 1913 the Bureau of Education sent a 
questionnaire to the colleges and normal 
schools of the United States to obtain data on 
the teaching of the book arts, bibliography, and 
library economy, and the results are here pub- 
lished. Of the 446 colleges and 166 schools 
reporting, 355 colleges and 73 schools gave 
no instruction in the book arts, and 91 colleges 
and 93 schools reported courses more or less 
adequate and complete. The reports are here 
given in the words of the president, librarian, 
or other officer of each institution, and are ar- 
ranged in two groups, college and school, each 
in alphabetical order of states. An annotated 
bibliography of thirteen titles ends the work. 

It would be unwise to assume that there 
really are 355 colleges in which no instruction 
is given in the book arts. Harvard, for ex- 
ample, does not appear in this report at all, yet 
at Harvard, as in all the larger colleges, there 
is much bibliographical instruction of an in- 
formal and individual kind, by teacher or libra- 
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rian, or both. There are also many courses 
in literature and history in which emphasis 
is laid on the proper use of books as tools. 
Yale, for instance, has an introductory course 
in history, which is practically required of all 
freshmen, with an annual prize of twenty-five 
dollars for excellence in library work. Gradu- 
ate instruction, too, at least in the humanities, 
is largely concerned with the proper direction 
of the literary research of the student. Under 
ordinary conditions, however, a subject of 
study must be organized and placed in the cur- 
riculum, or it is apt to be neglected, and the 
questionnaire must have made many heads of 
colleges consider the advisability of establish- 
ing or recognizing a new branch of study. 
That the circular had a stimulating effect is 
evident from the recorded plans for new or 
enlarged courses. Mr. Evans’s interesting and 
lucid report is a mine of information as to 
the purpose, scope, and method of existing 
courses, from introductory freshman lectures 
to regular electives and required work of the 
highest grade. It is a safe prophecy that if a 
new edition of this bulletin appears five years 
hence, it will show twice the number of 
courses, and much improvement in their char- 
acter and conduct. Meantime it is apparently 
the duty of 355 college librarians and 73 normal 
school librarians to see that the remissful 
heads of their institutions read and digest the 
present bulletin. 
ANbDREW KEOGH. 


Bostwick, ArtHur E., ed. The relationship 
between the library and the public schools; 


reprints of papers and addresses. White 

Plains, N. Y.: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1914. 

331 p. $1.35. (Classics of American libra- 

rianship. ) 

The “Library and school” is the first volume 
of a series, Classics of American Librarian- 
ship, to be edited by Dr. Bostwick. If there 
were a “Five-foot Shelf,” or even a Two- 
foot Shelf, of library literature, this volume 
should be included. The editor has collected 
the classics on the relationship between the 
public library and the public schools, written 
by educators and by some of the pioneers in 
the library profession who have given most 
thought and have offered the most valuable 
contributions to the subject—Mr. Dana, Mr. 
Dewey, Mr. Gaillard, Miss Prentice, and 
others. These papers, twenty-four in all, are 
reprinted in full, and are arranged chrono- 
logically from Charles Francis Adams’ notable 
address of 1876 before the teachers of Quincy, 
Mass., on “The public library and the public 
schools,” to Dr. William Dawson Johnston's 
address before the University Convocation of 
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New York State in 1909 on “The library as a 
reinforcement of the school.” Explanatory 
notes connecting the papers, and brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the authors are made 
by Dr. Bostwick. 

This volume is of value historically, offering 
an interesting retrospect of the first phase of 
library and school development—the period 
when the big topics for discussion were age 
limit for children, class-room libraries, spe- 
cial library privileges for teachers, graded 
reading lists for children, circulation of pic- 
tures to schools, library visits to schools, and 
the story-hour for children. The papers give 
a good summary of the things that have been 
said for twenty-five years about the relation- 
ship that should exist between the “people’s 
university” and the school, and the things 
that have been done to bring about such a re- 
lationship. 

The second phase in the development of li- 
brary and school co-operation—the era of the 
modern school library and the school libra- 
rian—has not been fully chronicled in Dr. 
Bostwick’s volume. Enough of importance 
has happened within the last five years to 
fill another volume on either the normal 
school or the high school library. 

The era of greatest activity in school and 
library co-operation—the period of organiza- 
tion of school librarians, of their co-opera- 
tion with great educational bodies, of library 
publicity in educational literature, and of the 
publication of notable reports and handbooks 
—has developed since 1909, when Dr. Bost- 
wick’s history ends. In this recent organi- 
zation of school library work, the establish- 
ment of a school library section of the A. L. 
A. and the work of school library committees 
are most important. These committees on 
the normal school library, the high school 
library, library instruction in schools, the 
rural school library, school library adminis- 
tration, and training for school librarians, 
are more or less permanent. Serving as 
bureaus of information for the whole country, 
they are doing much to standardize school 
library work. 

In co-operating with educational bodies, 
school library sections of state teachers’ as- 
sociations have been formed in many states, 
and school librarians have co-operated with 
the Vocational Guidance Association, and the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and 
for two years a school library section has met 
with the National Council of Teachers of 
English. The compiling of notable reading 
lists and reports, the publishing of library 
papers in educational magazines, and the 
preparation of school library exhibits, have 
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been important in the publicity work of school 
librarians of recent years. 

A second volume in Dr. Bostwick’s series 
could deal with this recent organization of 
school library work, and with some of the 
present-day problems of the school librarian, 
such as the adaptation of the classification to 
fit school needs, the instruction of students 
in the use of books, the librarian’s part in 
vocational guidance, the training of teacher- 
librarians for the smaller or rural schools, 
and library publicity among educators. 

That the school has been slow to accept 
the library is not to be wondered at. The 
modern library with its tools of research was 
not in existence when the present generation 
went to school. Many of the important ref- 
erence tools have been published within the 
last five or ten years, and school people have 
had no chance anywhere to learn about them. 
As soon as the librarian introduces the 
schools to this new institution and demon- 
strates what the library means as a labora- 
tory in school work, saving time for teacher 
and pupil, and making school work alive and 
interesting, teachers will be convinced that the 
library is a good substitute for the old-time 
text-book regime. 

The school librarian and the modern school 
library have come into existence, and they 
are successfully bridging the “chasm” between 
the library and the school about which 
Charles Francis Adams wrote forty years 
ago. The school librarian, having not only 
the library background and point of view, 
but the school experience and point of view 
as well, understands the school in its own 
pedagogical terms, and the library in its own 
terms, and can sympathetically interpret the 
one to the other. Consequently most of the 
chapters in a volume on the school library 
should be written by school librarians, who 
have given the breath of life to school and 
library relationship by demonstrating the 
possibilities of the library in school work, and 
who have bridged the chasm between the 
teacher and the librarian who do not see 
with the same eyes. 

Dr. Bostwick has done a great service in 
bringing together invaluable papers that have 
been more or less inaccessible, because they 
were scattered, but the title-page, bearing the 
date 1914, does not indicate to the reader that 
recent activities since 1909 are not recorded. 
A second volume of the series should bring 
the subject of library and school relationship 
up-to-date. Dr. Bostwick’s first volume on 
library and school is so welcome that libra- 

rians will look forward to a second volume, 
recording the present live chapter of history 
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in which school library work has made such 


important strides. 
IpA M. MENDENHALL. 


Grsson, STRICKLAND. Some Oxford libraries. 

Oxford: University Press, 1914. 119 p. 

As the title clearly indicates, this attractive 
little volume does not aim to be all inclusive, 
but limits itself to a popular account of the 
“Ancient Library of the University,” “Duke 
Humphrey’s Library,” “Bodley’s Library,” 
“Some notable Bodleian books,” “Records, 
chiefly Bodleian,” “Medizval college libra- 
ries,” and “Eighteenth century libraries.” 
The book can be heartily commended to 
American librarians as giving the spirit of 
Oxford and being a good introduction to its 
library stores. 

In his preface the author very modestly 
says that this book lays no claim to original 
research and is mainly intended for those who 
wish to learn rather more about the older 
Oxford libraries than may be gathered from 
works of reference and guide-books. It does 
not aim to describe all the Oxford libraries, 
but only those deemed worthy of special men- 
tion and those which will best repay a visit. 
The book has the great merit of readableness 
and will be sure to interest more people in 
the subject of the libraries of Oxford than 
many dry-as-dust tomes compiled from orig- 
inal records. 

Six out of the eight chapters treat of the 
ancient University library or its successor, 
the Bodleian. There was a time when well- 
intentioned people considered the Bodleian as 
a suitable repository for curiosities and 
freaks. The public failed to distinguish be- 
tween a library and a museum and among 
the donations are recorded such things as a 
crocodile from Jamaica, a sea-elephant, a 
whale caught in the Severn, and a skull, a 
mummy, a skeleton, a tanned human skin, 
the dried body of a negro boy, and a negro 
baby in a jar of alcohol. Uffenbach, the Ger- 
man student and traveler of the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, says that the Bodleian 
was much frequented by visitors, among them 

boors and women, who stared at the library 
like a cow at a new gate. The chief objects 
of interest were two small, worm-eaten 
leaves from the siege of Oxford, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s heelless shoe, the skeleton of a pygmy, 
a map of China, the dried hand of a siren, the 
Devil’s alphabet, and Joseph’s coat of many 
colors. That the Bodleian was very early ap- 
preciated at its real worth by scholars we 
have ample evidence. When Sir Francis 
Bacon published in 1605 his “Advancement 
of learning” he sent a copy to Bodley with a 
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letter saying: “You, having built an ark to 
save learning from deluge, deserve propriety 
in any new instrument or engine whereby 
learning should be improved or advanced.” 
Friends sprang up on all sides. The libra- 
rian, in the preface to his catalog of 1605, said 
that already there seemed to be more need of 
a library for the books, than of books for the 
library. 

Samuel Daniel prefixed to a newly aug- 
mented edition of his own works, printed in 
1602, some dedicatory lines in praise of the 
“Libraries of Oxford, erected by Sir Thomas 
Bodley, knight.” They begin thus: 


Heere in this goodly magazine of witte 


This storehouse of the choisest furniture 


The world doth yeelde, heere in this exquisite 
And most rare monument, that dooth immure 
The glorious reliques of the best of men; 

Thou, part impertect work, voutsaféd art 

A little roome, by him whose care hath beene 

To gather all whatever might impart 

Delight or profite to posteritie. 

In the chapters on “Mediaeval college libra- 
ries” and “Eighteenth century libraries,” Mer- 
ton College Library, the oldest in England, 
and the pattern for all the earlier college li- 
braries, is naturally included, as is Corpus 
because of its connection with the English 
Renaissance and its beautiful building. St. 
John’s, on account of its association with Wil- 
liam Laud, archbishop of Canterbury; the li- 
brary of Jesus College because of its being 
preserved in its original state; Queen’s Col- 
lege Library, as an ornate and elaborate ex- 
ample along mediaeval lines, and All Souls 
as a specimen of the Italian style, are singled 
out for special description. Other libraries, 
says Mr. Gibson, which appear to promise 
much have but little to offer. Wadham, for 
example, beautifully situated in a _ college 
grove, loses its attraction as soon as the vis- 
itor steps within its walls, and the most in- 
teresting fact of its history is that, by direc- 
tion of its founders, it was located above the 
kitchen for the sake of extra warmth and 
dryness. 

That Mr. Gibson has a fine feeling for the 
sentiment and the associations that cling 
around these repositories of forgotten authors 
is shown by his description of the Old Li- 
brary of Jesus College, “one of the most 
charming of Oxford libraries, and one of the 
least frequented, built and furnished by Sir 
Leoline Jenkins about 1676. It is entered by 
a broad winding oak staircase, and consists 
of a long, well-lighted room with small win- 
dows on either side, and a large window fac- 
ing the southwest. Two rows of oak book- 
cases extend the length of the room, each 
side of a case having four rows of books— 
the folios ranged below, and the quartos and 
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octavos above. On the side of each case is 
a frame, divided into two compartments, de- 
signed to contain a list of the books on the 
shelves. On the right hand, between the book- 
cases, are low oak benches with panelled 
backs, narrow counters sloping towards them 
from the lower row of folios. In the 
Long Vacation, when the College is tenant- 
less, the silence will be broken only, at every 
hour, by ‘the sound of many bells.” The 
books are mostly of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. There are stately Biblia 
Polyglotta, learned commentaries of Thomas 
Aquinas, Tostatus and Alfonso Salmeron, 
long superseded editions of the classics, pon- 
derous works on antiquities, and dreary rows 
of Concilia and legal Acta. The walls of the 
gallery are lined with long rows of miscel- 
laneous books in varying tints of brown, and 
in all stages of decay. Here are the books of 
Science, ancient medical treatises, sets of the 
Acta Eruditorum and the Annual 
and numerous volumes of pamphlets bearing 
on long-forgotten controversies. This, then, 
is the Old Library, the peace of which is 
rarely disturbed. It is, in fact, a mausoleum 
of books long since dead; for can any change 
of scholarship quicken old Tostatus and raise 
him from the grave; will any theologian, 
save out of mere curiosity, ever pore again 
over the sixteen folio volumes of Alfonso 
Salmeron? It is only by a few antiquaries 
that the old books are taken from their 
shelves. The undergraduates never enter, in- 
deed some have never heard of the Old Li- 
brary. It is elsewhere, in the Undergradu- 
ates’ Library, that the present generation seeks 
learning.” 

The college libraries of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and many of the European university 
libraries are so bound by traditions that they 
have little of administrative practice that can 
help the American college or university li- 
brarian solve his problems, but as fore-run- 
ners of our own academic libraries their his- 
tory should be familiar to American 
librarians than it is. The relations of the li- 
braries of the various colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge are not clearly marked. Most of 
them grew up without respect to what had 
been done in the neighboring college libraries 
and there has been very little co-ordination 
between these separate collegiate libraries. 
At Oxford, for example, the great stream of 
books flows into the Bodleian which is the 
central research library of the university. 
The Commission of 1850 very properly sug- 
gested that the resources of both the Bod- 
leian and the libraries might be ex- 
pended in a manner more conducive to the 
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general interests of learning, so that they 
might be made to supplement rather than re- 
peat the Bodleian. Unfortunately very little 
came of the suggestion and in 1871 the libra- 
rians of the various colleges met and it was 
decided that the colleges, instead of contin- 
uing to make sporadic purchases from the 
whole field of literature should rather hus- 
band their limited resources and restrict them- 
selves to a special province. Comparative 
philology was to be looked after by Oriel; 
philosophy by Baliol; modern history by Mer- 
ton, Trinity and Brasenose; classical archae- 
ology by Worcester and theology by Lincoln. 
Baliol and Worcester succeeded in keeping 
somewhat to the plan as laid down, but for 
the most part the scheme was not very fruit- 
ful. However, there has been some further 
specialization, as. in the law library at All 
Souls, the library of foreign literature 
at the Taylor Institution, and the physical 
science library at the New Museum. 
Likewise at Cambridge, each of the twenty- 
eight colleges possesses a library, largely in- 
dependent of its sister libraries. Only one is 
furnished with a card catalog. Most of the 
books are of interest only to antiquarians and 
bibliographers. Consequently they are very 
rarely used by the undergraduates. 

In looking over a collection of books on Ox- 
ford Colleges, | was much impressed with the 
richness of this section of library history, and 
was reminded of a conversation I had with 
Mr. Gibson while visiting the Bodleian last 
year. At that time he assured me that no 
one was more conscious than he of the fact 
that he had merely touched the surface of 
things in the present publications. May he be 
encouraged to give us the fruits of further 
research! 

Tueopore W. Kocu. 


Wibrarians 


Benepict, Laura E. W., Ph. D., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Botanic Garden of the 
Brooklyn Museum, and has entered upon her 
duties. Miss Benedict was one of the staff 
of the Newberry Library, Chicago, during the 
years of its organization in the early nineties. 
Later she organized the Library of the Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, and while engaged in this 
work took the course of study at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. At the St. Louis Exposition 
she became interested in the Bogobo tribe of 
Filipinos and afterward visited the Philip- 
pines, living with this hill tribe as teacher, 
and studying their language, myths and habits. 
She collected specimens of their textiles and 
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metal art and industry, which are now the 
property of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Miss Benedict received her 
doctor’s degree at Columbia University in 
1914. 


Brust, Thomas F., branch librarian in charge 
of the Western and Eastern Colored branches 
of the Louisville Free Public Library, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Va., to deliver the ad- 
dress on June 2, at the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Wayland Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Richmond Theological 
Seminary, Richmond Va., for the education 
of colored youth. His subject will be “Pub- 
lic library work among colored people.” 


Bupincton, Ethel Helena, for more than 
five years past in charge of the order depart- 
ment of the Library of Columbia University, 
was married Dec. 2, 1914, to Henry Furnald 
Natsch of New York City. 


Burrace, Champlin, librarian of Manches- 
ter College, Oxford, England, has been elect- 
ed as head of the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary of Brown University. He succeeds 
George Parker Winship, who goes to Harvard 
May 1 as librarian of the Harry Elkins Wide- 
ner collection. Mr. Burrage is an alumnus of 
Brown, but has lived in England and on the 
Continent since his graduation in 1896, devot- 
ing much time to research work along his- 
torical lines. He was born in Portland, Me., 
April 19, 1874, and prepared for college at 
the Portland High school. Both his father, 
Henry S. Burrage, D.D., (1861), and grand- 
father, James T. Champlin, D.D., LL.D., 
(1834), president of Colby College (1857- 
1873), were graduates of the university. 


Cratwortuy, Linda M., former librarian at 
Dayton, O., will act as librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Denver during the summer. 

EpMANDs, John, has some interesting rem- 
iniscences in Public Libraries for April, un- 
der the caption “Library classification.” He 
describes the scheme he evolved for use in the 
Mercantile Library in Philadelphia, and gives 
some memories of the early days of the Yale 
College Library and of the A. L. A. 


Hatt, Anna G., N. Y. State Library School, 
1915, has discontinued her course at the Li- 
brary School to accept the librarianship of the 
Public Library at Endicott, N. Y. 


Herrick, Grace E., B. L. S. Illinois, ror, 
will give the instruction in library science in 
the 1915 summer school of the Oshkosh 
(Wis.) State Normal. 
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Florence I, B.L.S., N. Y. State 
Library School, 1912, is engaged in cataloging 
the private library of Ex-Governor John Al- 
den Dix, Albany, N. Y. 


Humpurey, Miss Guess, for eight years in 
charge of the traveling library department of 
the Nebraska Public Library Commission, re- 
signed in October, 1914, to rejoin her family 
in Mississippi. Her place has been taken by 
Miss Juliet Vore, formerly of the Lincoln 
City Library. 

McGown, Helen C., formerly of the libra- 
ry staff of the Massachusetts institute of 
Technology and the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments Office, Washington, D. C., is now bib- 
liographer at the United States Bureau of 
Mines. 


Mriter, Alice Lillian, formerly of the staff 
of Columbia University Library, was married 
Nov. 12, 1914, to Harry Alton Hitchcock of 
New York City. 

Netson, Charles Alexander, has been oc- 
cupied the last eighteen months in indexing 
and digesting the Proceedings of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of the City of New York, 
covering all activities from its organization 
in 1897 to date. The material has been type- 
written on large cards, and arranged alpha- 
betically by subjects and chronologically un- 
der each subject. Mr. Nelson began his li- 
brary work in connection with the Gorham 
(Me.) Male Academy Library Association, 
which was organized in March, 1855, and of 
which he was a charter member. 


Parmer, Ada L., of the Buffalo Public Li- 
rary, died March 31 at the DeGraff Memorial 
Hospital in North Tonawanda, after a few 
day’s illness with pneumonia. Miss Palmer 
had been a member of the catalog department 
of the Buffalo Public Library for nine years, 
and was a member of the A, L. A. 


Searte, Alice, librarian of the John Mc- 
Intire Public Library at Zanesville, O., died 
Sunday, Mar. 7, after a lingering illness. 
Miss Searle was born in Zanesville, Dec. 14, 
1843, and found her life work in her native 
town. For a number of years she was a 
teacher in the public schools, and also acted 
as librarian of the Buckingham Library in 
Putnam. When the old Atheneum and Mc- 
Intire Libraries became merged in the “John 
McIntire Public Library,” Miss Searle was ap- 
pointed librarian, and held the position until 
her death. 


Sonneck, O. G., has just had published by 
G. Shirmer his book on “Early opera in Amer- 
ica,” originally intended for serial publication 
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in the New Music Review. The first part, on 
“Pre-Revolutionary opera,” was so printed; 
and a summary of the second part, “Post- 
Revolutionary opera,” was also published in 
the same periodical in 1907. The book is well 
indexed, and as a work of reference will be a 
valuable source for information hitherto un- 
known, while the charm of its style will make 
it attractive to all music lovers. 


Stevenson, Burton E., has just added an- 
other volume to his long list of books, in “The 
little comrade,” a novel recounting the adven- 
tures of a young American surgeon in the 
early days of the European War. Another 
book by Mr. Stevenson, “The charm of Ire- 
land,” was brought out last December. It is 
the record of journeyings along the highways 
and byways of that “Island of the Saints,” 
and is copiously illustrated from photographs 
taken by the author. 


STRANGE, Joanna G., B. A., State University 
of Iowa, and B. L. S., New York State Li- 
brary School, has been appointed an assistant 
under Miss Hasse in the economics division of 
the New York Public Library, beginning 
March 15. Miss Strange was assistant ref- 
erence librarian at the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh from 1908-1913, and reference li- 
brarian at the Detroit Public Library from 
1913-1914. 

Tuomson, O. R. Howard, of the James V. 
Brown Library in Williamsport, Pa., has just 
had published a little volume of verse called 
“Resurgam.” Some of the pomes included 
were originally published in the Book News 
Monthly, The Living Church, and The Public 
Ledger, while the others are here published 
for the first time. 


Torrance, Mary, B. L. S. Illinois, 1913, will 
again this year be the instructor in library 
science in the summer session of the -La 
Crosse (Wis.) State Normal School. 


Vaspinper, Lida C., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1911, will leave her position as assis- 
tant in the legislative refererce section of 
the New York State Library to become refer- 
ence librarian at Colgate University. 

Wuircompe, Alice J., for five years assistant 
in the Woburn (Mass.) Public Library, has 
been appointed cataloger in the library of the 
U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


WiuraMs, Olive, for several years a mem- 
ber of the staff of Columbia University Li- 
brary, was married in August, 1914, to C 
Albert Toomes Cabaniss. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cabaniss expect to make their home in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Orono. Univ. of Me. L. Ralph K. Jones, 
Ibn. (Rpt. 1913-14.) <Accessions 6229; total 
54.194. Circulation from general library 9678; 
no record kept of use in building. To obtain 
some idea of the use of reserved books, a 
record was kept for one month, when 1195 
were recorded. The value of the accessions is 
put at $11,048.59, and of all the books in the 
library at $77,614.56. 


WASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly. The Misses Louisa and Katherine 
Loring have given a piece of land on Vine 
street, in the heart of Beverly Farms, for the 
library building for which the city recently 
appropriated $30,000. The library is to be 
built of stucco. The Misses Loring who gave 
the land are said to be the ones who refused 
Henry Clay Frick’s $3,000,000 offer for a strip 
of land to give him access to the beach near 
his Pride’s Crossing estate. 


Boston. Purchase by the city of the Faneuil 
Congregational Church building for $7000 for 
a branch of the public library has been delayed 
at the request of the finance commission which 
is conducting an investigation as to the pro- 
posed transaction. 


Boston. Mass. Inst. of Tech. L. Robert P. 
Bigelow, Ibn. (Rpt.—10913-14.) Accessions 
3820 volumes, 1736 pamphlets and maps; total 
102,433 volumes, 30,103 pamphlets and maps. 
1173 periodicals and other serial publications 
were received. The library lent 53 volumes 
to other libraries. Circulation of books among 
officers and students amounted to 11,520 vol- 
umes. The permanent loan of the Baldwin col- 
lection on engineering (2000 volumes) and the 
gift of the Wyeth library (805 volumes) rep- 
resented the principal acquisitions of the year. 
The expenses, exclusive of salaries, amounted 
to $7550.92, of which $5204.34 went for pur- 
chase and binding of books and $2025.04 for 
subscriptions to periodicals. 


Cambridge. Harvard Coll. L. William Cool- 
idge Lane, Ibn. (Rpt.—10913-14.) Accessions 
22,564 volumes, 24,727 pamphlets, 453 maps in 
sheets. Total volumes and pamphlets, 1,801,- 
114. Figures of recorded use show 53,467 
books lent, 28,736 used in building, and 26,508 
reference books issued for over-night use. In- 
come from book funds $36,265 and from spe- 
cial gifts, sales, etc., $21,599; total spent for 


books $60,836, of which $52,764 was for the 
college library and $8072 for departmental and 
special libraries whose orders are placed 
through the college library. 

The catalog department has cataloged 30,103 
titles, has replaced 22,043 titles by printed 
cards from various sources, has copied 8:00 
titles from the old official catalog, and has 
added 293,615 cards to the public catalog (7o,- 
692 printed and 213,923 written or typewrit- 
ten). There are 38 special libraries connected 
with the university, now scattered among a 
number of buildings. Next year several of 
them will be housed in the seminar rooms in 
the new Widener Library. The binding re- 
pair shop, which has been running three years, 
has proved its usefulness repeatedly, doing a 
great variety of work. During the winter an 
investigation of the methods used in the order 
catalog, and shelf departments was made by 
two students in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, who also carried their 
investigations into the methods of other east- 
ern libraries, and who presented an interesting 
and useful report. 


East Douglas. Arthur M. Taft, for many 
years a well-known member of the Worcester 
County Bar, has left the sum of $500 to the 
Fairfield Library here. 


Lowell. The Public Library was reopened 
April 1, after being closed since the fire March 
1. A temporary roof has been constructed 
over the main floor, and the distributing room 
and basement reading room are now open to 
the public. There is some agitation at this 
time for the reconstruction of Memorial build- 
ing into a place where public meetings may 
be held. It is pointed out that by the use of 
the floor space in the rear of the -hall, and 
with the elimination of the rooms on the top 
floor, galleries may be erected and a hall pro- 
vided which can accommodate from 800 to 
1000 persons. The reconstruction of the upper 
part of the building will not be begun for some 
time. 


Lynn, Two $25,000 branch libraries will be 
built here as the result of an appeal to the 
Carnegie Corporation for assistance. These 
library buildings in the eastern and western 
sections of the city will furnish the people of 
those communities facilities for the use of the 
public library hitherto impossible. The city 
must furnish sites for the buildings and pro- 
vide for their maintenance, a requirement 
which will be met without opposition. 
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Reading. Acting by authority of a recent 
town meeting, the trustees of the Public Li- 
brary will appply to the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York for a gift of not more than $25,- 
ooo for a public library building. In compli- 
ance with the terms of the Carnegie library 
gifts, the town will appropriate 10 per cent, 
or $2500, annually for its support and provide 
the site. The town’s public library was burned 
out a few years ago, and has since been quar- 
tered in the former Y. M. C. A. building. 


Millbury. That Millbury is to have a $12,500 
library is now assured by the fact that the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York has passed 
favorably upon the application made by the 
town for a gift of $12,500, providing the town 
will appropriate $1250 every year, which it has 
already pledged itself to do. The lot upon 
which the library is to be built has been given 
the town by Miss Delia C. Torrey, aunt of 
ex-President William H. Taft, and the loca- 
tion is one of the ideal spots in Millbury, being 
in the center of the town, near the schools, 
and easily accessible. 


Swampscott, At the Swampscott town meet- 
ing, March 18, $25,000 was appropriated to be 
added to the $14,000 given by the Carnegie 
Corporation for a new library. 


Tufts College. College L. Ethel M. Hayes, 
acting Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Aug. 31, 1914.) 
Accessions 1601 volumes and 3161 pamphlets ; 
total 71,608 volumes and 60,502 pamphlets. 
Circulation for home use 8512, 75 per cent of 
the student body having drawn one or more 
books. 


Williamstown, Williams Coll. L. John Adams 
Lowe, Ibn. (Rpt.—1913-14.) Accessions 2280; 
total 77,145. Attendance in the various reading 
rooms, Nov., 1913-March, 1914, was 23,524. 
Income $10,019; expenses $9909.06, including 
$4280.13 for books, $711.06 for binding, $403.00 
for student assistants, and $4067.84 for salaries 
for regular staff. Interlibrary loans have 
brought 70 volumes to the library. Organiza- 
tion of routine work has been effected by plac- 
ing different assistants in definite charge of 
the various reading rooms. Another assistant 
has devoted all her time to cataloging the new 
accessions and to organizing a cataloging de- 
partment. Lectures to freshmen on the use of 
the library, followed by practice work, were 
continued. The collecting of Williamsiana 
was continued. Material is mounted on heavy 
bond paper, 12 x 16 inches, and the sheets bound 
into books. A large number of volumes so 
prepared have been sent to New York, both 
as a precautionary measure against fire and 
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as an assistance in the development of the 
Williams Club in that city. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence. Brown Univ. L. H. L. Koop- 
man, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending May 31, 1914.) 
Accessions 7483, exclusive of certain collec- 
tions not yet accessioned, and 1692 pamphlets. 
Number of volumes bound 1491, pamphlets 
bound 250, books repaired 945. Number of vol- 
umes circulated 9283; special reserves in read- 
ing room 3906. Volumes cataloged numbered 
27,459; cards prepared, typewritten or printed, 
62,202. As a result of a gift from one of the 
alumni, much additional cataloging was made 
possible, the more conspicuous features being 
the rewriting of the older catalog on cards of 
standard size, and the cataloging of the col- 
lection of U. S. government documents. Total 
expenditures were $6975.61, exclusive of sala- 
ries, including $1683.92 for books, periodicals 
$1335.04, continuations $1346.04, _ binding 
$1726.81, and supplies $882.90. 

CONNECTICUT 

New Haven. Yale Univ. L. J. C. Schwab, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—1013-14.) Accessions 37,546; to- 
tal about 1,000,000 volumes. Income $90,000; 
expenditures $89,185.63, including $31,317.23 
for books, periodicals, and newspapers, $2725.82 
for bookbinding, $40,671.11 for salaries. Dur- 
ing the year 72,521 cards were added to the 
main catalog, representing 19,386 titles. Of 
these cards, the greater number were printed; 
44,607 were bought from the Library of Con- 
gress, 2532 from Harvard, 1697 from the John 
Crerar Library, 1445 from the University of 
Chicago, and 2625 from the American Library 
Association. The library has indexed 558 arti- 
cles in the publications of learned societies, 
and the cards for these have been printed and 
made available for scholarly libraries through- 
out the world. Through interlibrary loans the 
library borrowed 111 volumes from _ fifteen 
libraries and lent 239 to forty-four. Allied 
with the university library are 34 departmental 
and special libraries, some of them separately 
administered. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 
Carthage. A bequest of $15,000 for a free 
library in this town is one of the provisions in 
the recently probated will of the late Martha 
J. Corcoran, of Carthage. The bequest is made 
with the provision that in case no Free Public 
Library Association has been already incorpo- 
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rated, one shall be formed to administer the 
funds and conduct the institution. The gift is 
made for the purchase ofa site and the erection 
of a library, and if a library association is al- 
ready in existence the executors are instructed 
to turn the money over to the society. The 
library is given as a memorial to the family, the 
will stating that Mrs. Corcoran’s father, Samuel 
Branaugh, and her husband, Patrick Corcoran, 
had made Carthage their home for many years 
and loved the village. 


Ithaca. Cornell Univ. L. George William 
Harris, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 1914.) 
Accessions 15,947 volumes; total 439,517 vol- 
umes and 65,000 pamphlets. The library was 
open 308 days. Total recorded reference and 
department use 141,245. Of the registered 
users of the general library, 507 are university 
officers, 658 are students, and there are two 
special borrowers; 868 students and 293 offi- 
cers reported for home use privileges. The 
library borrowed 225 volumes from other li- 
braries, and lent 204 volumes to 74. During 
the year, 15,419 volumes, pamphlets, and maps 
were cataloged, for which 21,663 cards (4683 
printed L. C.) were added to the catalog. The 
report does not include any financial statement 
ior the library. 


New York City. N. Y. Univ. L. Belle Cor- 
win, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending June 30, 1914.) 
Accessions 1846; total 74,587. Circulation 6705 ; 
673 among professors and 6032 among stu- 
dents. Paid for books $630.65; for binding 
$309.99; for periodicals $702.63. In the Law 
School Library, for the month ending July 1, 
547 volumes were added, making a total of 
24.752. During the academic year 15,015 vol- 
umes were taken from the loan desk. 


Rochester. Theol. Sem. L. Glenn B. Ewell, 
Ibn. (Rpt—1913-14.) Accessions 1215 bound 
volumes and 780 unbound; total about 41,000 
volumes. During the year 1032 volumes were 
fully cataloged and 504 partly done. Circula- 
tion 9540 volumes. Evening service was ex- 
tended, and the better lighting of the rooms 
brought the attendance figures up from 391, 
in 1912-13, to 1484 for 1913-14. The library 
was enlarged by the opening of the rooms for- 
merly used for the Biblical and missionary 
museum. The library has inaugurated a ser- 
vice for country pastors, sending out books on 
request to 36 out-of-town pastors. The library 
pays all transportation charges. 


Woodmere. A resolution has been passed 
by the board of education to make the library 
of the Woodmere Union Free School a circu- 
lating library, for the benefit of the people of 
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the school district. The plan will go into effect 
Sept. 1. Meanwhile, Mrs. Reginald Robertson 
has been appointed to catalog the books. There 
are about 1200 volumes in the school library, 
The library will be opened in the school house, 
under the supervision of the principal and a 
committee of the school board. A librarian 
will be appointed. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bogota. The Bogota Public Library was 
officially opened, April 10, with an informal 
reception. The circulation of books began 
April 12, with about 1550 books on the shelves, 


Edgewater. The offer of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of the sum of $15,000 to erect a new 
library building has been accepted. The dona- 
tion is given, providing the borough furnishes 
a site for the new building, and that the sum 
of $2500 per year is given by the town for the 
perpetual maintenance. A site for the pro- 
posed new building is now being sought, and 
$5000 has been appropriated for its purchase. 
As the borough now donates $3000 for the up- 
keep of the library, the board figures it will 
save the price of the ground in the difference 
between what the library now costs the town 
and what it will pay when the building has 
been constructed. 


Passaic. A handsome bronze memorial tab- 
let, 36 x 27 inches, has been erected in the 
main library building in memory of the late 
William C. Kimball. The inscription on the 
tablet reads: “To the memory of William C. 
Kimball, trustee of this library 1894-1914, pres- 
ident 1900-1914; member of State Library 
Commission 1900-1914. Erected by his friends 
and associates.” 


Princeton. Princeton Univ. L. E. C. Rich- 
ardson, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending July 31, 1914.) 
Accessions 25,408; total 379,496. Circulation 
61,260; 75 books were borrowed from other 
libraries and 47 lent to other libraries. The 
expenditures were $54,020.64, as against $52,- 
763.67 last year. Of this, $20,440.38 was for 
books, $21,589.50 for salaries and wages, ex- 
clusive of janitors, $8591.97 for building in- 
cluding janitors, and $3407.79 for miscellane- 
ous expenses. This represents a reduction of 
$571.60 on salaries, $1080.76 on building, and 
278.71 on sundries, with an increase of $3197.04 
for the purchase of books. Cataloging included 
20,028 accession entries, 53,349 card entries, 
13,511 classification entries, and 520,404 card 
filings. For 48.9 per cent of the titles cata- 
loged, the Library of Congress cards were 
used The binding department bound 3320 vol- 
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umes and 3044 pamphlets, besides repair work, 
at a total cost of $3209.02. Student help re- 
duced the expenses of this department about 
$200. 


Trenton. The John Lambert Cadwalader 
extension to the Public Library was dedicated 
April 6. The exercises were held in the large 
reference room, which occupies the entire sec- 
ond floor of the new building. The library 
was opened to the public after having been 
completely renovated and redecorated so as to 
conform in appearance with the extension. In 
its present condition the library represents the 
results of nearly a year of constant work 
toward its improvement and the expenditure 
of more than $45,000, the gift of the late Mr. 
Cadwalader. Francis Smyth, representing the 
Cadwalader estate, made the presentation to 
the library board, and John A. Campbell, as 
president of the board of trustees, accepted 
the gift. The principal address was made by 
Henry W. Taft, one of Mr. Cadwalader’s law 
partners, and was a most appreciative record 
of Mr. Cadwalader’s life and public services. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bryn Mawr. Bryn Mawr Coll. L. Lois A. 
Reed, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending Sept. 30, 1914.) 
Accessions (net) 2542; total volumes in library 
74,203, maps 2132, pamphlets 3290. Circulation 
24,648. During the year 105 volumes were 
borrowed from ten different libraries, and six 
libraries borrowed one volume each. In the 
cataloging department, 2477 titles were cata- 
loged, 1694 continuations were added on cards ; 
10,149 cards were added to the main catalog 
and 1983 to departmental catalogs. The library 
appropriation was $5000 for the purchase of 
books and periodicals, binding and general li- 
brary supplies. 


Edgewood. Ground was broken April 8 
for the $60,000 Edgewood Community Club 
and the C. C. Mellor Memorial Library. It is 
said to be the first club run by and for a mu- 
nicipality or borough. A feature of the new 
club is that every boy and girl in the borough, 
between the ages of 12 and 17, inclusive, are 
junior members, without dues or assessments. 
The buildings will be in ells. The auditorium, 
or club proper, will front 135 feet in West 
Swissvale avenue, while the library and junior 
department will have a frontage of 151 feet in 
Penwood avenue. The width of each section 
is so feet. In the wedge formed by the two 
buildings will be tennis and outdoor squash 
courts. The club building will be one story 
high and will contain an auditorium with a 
stage, roomy kitchen and dining room, where 
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300 persons can be served and rooms for meet- 
ings of civic organizations free of all cost. 
The library, reading and reference rooms, for 
which the Carnegie Corporation made a grant 
of $12,500, will be on the second floor of the 
other wing. On the Swissvale avenue side 
porches and a pergola 318 feet long will pro- 
vide plenty of outdoor sheltered seats and part 
of the pergola will overlook the tennis courts. 
Both buildings will follow the old mission 
style of architecture. The entrance to the li- 
brary will be enhanced with old bells, as are 
seen on one or two early structures in South- 
ern California. The contract calls for dedica- 
tion on Oct. 15. 


Lancaster. Franklin and Marshail Coll. L. 
C. N. Heller, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 1, 
1914.) <Accessions 1696; total approximately 
29,500. Circulation outside the building 3074. 
Except on holidays, the library is open from 
2 to 5 and 7 to 10 p. m., and is largely depend- 
ent on student assistants. Sixteen were em- 
ployed, the library having no difficulty in secur- 
ing men willing to serve at the desk one after- 
noon or evening per week for $5 per year. 


Midland. The $2000 Carnegie library cred- 
ited in the April Journat to Midland, Ohio, 
should have been entered under Midland, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Philadelphia. Notice came too late for in- 
sertion in the table of special ‘tbraries printed 
last month, that the Municipa. Reference Li- 
brary has been moved from City Hall to 1233 
Locust street. This library was founded in 
1912, and contains 1684 books and 2894 pam- 
phlets. 


Warren. The contract for the construction 
of the public library building, which was do- 
nated to the city of Warren by J. P. Jefferson 
and E. D. Wetmore, has been awarded to the 
George A. Fuller Company, of New York City. 
The plans call for a two-story building and 
were prepared by Warren & Wetmore, archi- 
tects. of New York. The material that will 
be used in the building will be marble and 
stone. The cost of the building, it is reported, 
will be $150,000. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington. A collection of about 60 titles 
in Esperanto has recently been presented to 
the Public Library by the Washington Espe- 
ranto Unuigo. The collection includes Espe- 
ranto translations of many works of famous 
writers of different nationalities, Ibsen, Mo- 
li¢re, Ruskin, Tolstoi, and Charles Dickens be- 
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ing represented. The library has also a good 
collection of Esperanto grammars, dictionaries, 
and text books. 


The South 
VIRGINIA 


Norfolk. Plans for the branch of the Nor- 
folk Public Library, to be located on Fifteenth 
street, facing Mary High School, have been 
completed, and bids will be asked for at once. 
The building is being erected by the board of 
directors of the Norfolk Public Library with 
a $20,000 donation from Andrew Carnegie, and 
the lot on which it is to be built was purchased 
with a bequest from the late H. D. Van Wyck. 
The building will have a central delivery hall, 
from which will dpen the two main reading 
rooms, one of which will be reserved for the 
use of children. At the rear will be a wing 
containing the administration offices, catalog- 
ing room and the stack. This wing will be fire- 
proof throughout, the front portion of the 
building being fireproof, with the exception of 
the roof. The stack will have a capacity of 
10,000 volumes, capable of extension without 
changing the building to 20,000 volumes. Open 
shelves will also be provided around the walls 
of the reading room. In the basement, provi- 
sion will be made for storage, packing and 
handling of books, and for the heating plant. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte. The new annex to the Carnegie 
Public Library was formally opened April 9. 
Interesting exercises in the assembly hall of 
the library, this hall being one of the useful 
and attractive additions, signalized the conclu- 
sion of the work that has been in progress 
steadily since October. The stack room has 
been enlarged, a new children’s room opened, 
and the old children’s room transformed into 
a reference room. The enlargement was made 
possible by a $15,000 donation from Mr. Car- 


negie. 


Greensboro. All Guilford county people now 
have the same library facilities, for the Carne- 
gie Library here, with more than 10,000 vol- 
umes, was opened to all the people of the 
county on April 8. This is part of a big local 
plan for library extension work, which was 
begun recently in the county board of educa- 
tion, and rapidly found favor. The county 
commissioners have set aside $1250 yearly for 
the work. Sub-stations will be opened in six 
of the more thickly populated sections of the 


county. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cheraw. The efforts of the Cheraw Civic 
League for a public library are beginning to 
bear fruit. Considerable money for books has 
already been pledged, and the rooms of the 
league wiil be used to house the library for the 
first year or two. 

GEORGIA 


Atlanta, The city has purchased for $3300 
the lot at the northeast corner of Georgia ave- 
nue and Capital avenue for a new branch of 
the Carnegie Library. Work will be begun on 
the $15,000 building as soon as plans can be 
obtained and a building contract made. Mr. 
Carnegie promised the amount for the building 
on condition that the city would provide the 
location. 

FLORIDA 

Bartow. The new Carnegie building was 
opened to the public March 23. An informal 
reception was held, at which several members 
of the old library association assisted Miss 
Coston, the librarian, in receiving. A screened 
veranda, with rustic furnishings, is,an unusual 
architectural feature, and large open fireplaces 
make the interior attractive. The building oc- 
cupies a corner lot in the heart of the city, less 
than two blocks from the site of the new post 
office. 


Fellsmere. The books belonging to the Public 
Library have been moved, under the direction 
of Mrs. Will A. Ritchie, the librarian, to the 
new building recently completed on Cypress 
street. The new building is a gift to the town 
from Mrs. P. A. Van Agnew, of Jacksonville, 
and will afford commodious and comfortable 
quarters for many years to come. 

KENTUCKY 

An offer by the Shawnee Welfare Club t 
donate a house and lot at Thirty-ninth street 
and Broadway for a branch library was de- 
clined on account of lack of funds by the board 
of trustees of the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary at the March meeting. The building 
committee reported it would cost $1000 to put 
the building in condition and an additional 
$2000 would be needed to buy books. A full- 
page article in a Louisville Herald of recent 
date described the plans made to beautify the 
library grounds, plans which the city has never 
felt it could afford to carry out owing to the 
expense involved. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville. The Vanderbilt University Li- 
brary, of which Miss Dora L. Sanders is li- 
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brarian, now contains about 58,000 volumes. 
The main library, in College Hall, contains 
about 30,000 volumes, and there are special col- 
lections on geology, chemistry, theoiogy, law, 
and medicine in the buildings housing those 
departments. 


Springfield. A movement to establish a li- 
brary here has been started by a number of 
citizens. Several meetings have been held and 
sufficient interest aroused to insure an organi- 
zation. At a meeting the name Springfield 
Literary Circle was decided upon. 3. 
Freeman was elected president, and Luther 


Davis secretary. 


Central West 
MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor. The bill to appropriate $350,000 
to enlarge the library building at the University 
of Michigan has been unanimously reported 
out by the ways and means committee of the 
House, with the recommendation that favorable 
action be taken. This is regarded as pri actically 
equivalent to its passage. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago. The Public : ibrary of Chicago has 

bill before the state legis slature giving it an 
‘ncrease of $200,000 a year in revenues. If the 
bill is not passed present activities of the li- 
brary will be seriously curtailed. 


Chicago. The Newberry Library has set a 
good example to other libraries in issuing a 
staff directory, a statement of the qualifica- 
tions required of candidates for appoint- 
ment or promotion, and a list of suggested 
reading and study for those members of the 
classified service who are ambitious for pro- 
motion. The staff directory gives the profes- 
sional training of each member, and the date 
of his admission to the staff. 

Chicago. Northwestern Univ. L. Eleanor 
W. Falley, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 
1914.) 4024 volumes, 4193 pam- 
hlets: total 08,330 volumes and about 64,000 
Cireslation 77,977, drawn by 1378 


pamphlets. 
catalog de- 


individuals and 11 libraries. The 
partment cataloged 2510 new titles and recata- 
loged 452, writing a total of 19,351 cards. Of 
the books in the library, 77.839 volumes (39,496 
titles) have been shelf-listed, and 80,092 vol- 
umes (41,252 titles) have been completely cata- 
loged. The library spent $6883.20 for salaries, 

$7975.25 for books, and $880.60 for binding. 
Dr. Lichtenstein, the librarian, was on leave of 
absence for fourteen months, which time he 
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spent in South America buying books for 
the Harvard, John Crerar, and Northwestern 
libraries. 


Marion. The city council has adopted a reso- 
lution accepting the gift of $18,000 from An- 
drew Carnegie for the erection of a public 


library. A 4 adjoining the Elks’ Home on 
South Market street has been purchased and 
an annual pear library tax levy of $1800 


will be made to provide upkeep. The plans 
have been accepted by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, except for some slight alterations in the 
basement, and at an early date bids will be 


accepted. 


Bloomington, 
Libr ary, for which a grant of $27,500 was 
made, will be erected at Washington and Sixth 
streets on the lot formerly occupied by the 


colored schools. The library will be of stone, 


Bioomington’s new Carnegie 


and will be erected at once. 


Lawrenceburg. The contract for the new 
$11,000 Carnegie Library has been warded. 
The specifications call for a cor nplete d build 
by August 12, 1915. It has been decided | to 
erect the library on ground donated by Col- 
onel Victor Oberting, a local brewer. 


The North West 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee All persons in Milwaukee 
county will be privileged to draw books from 
the public library if a resolution, drawn by 
Supervisor Eugene Warnimont, is approved 
by the county board. At present only persons 
livine within the city limits of Milwaukee are 
entitled to library cards. The resolution ex- 
tends the use of the library to any reside: 
in the county, provided the county is willing 
to defray the additional expense incurred 
The plan under consideration is to establish 
branch libraries im 
branch to be supplied with books from the 
public library in Milv aukee. The cost of 
transporting the books back and forth, i 


ery public school, each 


keeping the accounts of persons using ca 
must be borne by the county, 
WINNESOTA 
Chatfield. The Carnegie L y was for- 


ed Feb. 15. The building is built of 

brick. and the interior 1s one long room, with 

shelving all around the w ls. A club room 
1a rest room are in the basement 


mally 
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Thief River Falls. The dedication of the 
new Carnegie Public Library will take place 
the first week in May, probably on May 4 
or 5. The principal speaker will be Governor 
W. S. Hammond. 


NEBRASKA 


There are now only three towns of over 
2000 inhabitants in Nebraska without provi- 
sion for public libraries, says the seventh bi- 
ennial report of the State Library Commis- 
sion, which covers the biennium ending Nov. 
30, 1914. There are only 17 towns with a 
population of over 1000 which have no libra- 
ries, and the average levy for library purposes 
is now 2 mills, as compared with 1.7 mills two 
years ago. There are, however, hundreds of 
villages which are-too small to maintain libra- 
ries, and whose inhabitants do not enjoy the 
privileges of the town institution. Only 22 
per cent of the people of the state are taxed 
for library support. The commission held its 
first district meeting, for librarians unable to at- 
tend the annual meetings of the State Library 
Association, at Norfolk in April, 1914. Eight 
libraries were represented, and the meeting 
was so successful that several similar ones are 
planned for the present year. During the two 
years 40,502 volumes were sent out in re- 
sponse to 1962 requests, an increase of 34 per 
cent in volumes and so per cent in requests 
over the preceding biennium. Volumes added 
to the collection numbered 3821, making a 
total of 13,585 in the library. Expenses were 
$15,820.87—$2551.43 for books, $512.72 for 
travel, $625.32 for binding, $6709.48 for sala- 
ries and wages, and $1823.80 for office ex- 
penses. A year ago, in an effort to direct high 
school students to a more suitable choice of 
subjects for graduating essays, a list of sug- 
gestive titles was sent out to all the high 
schools of the state, and met with a ready 
response. The commission has an exhibit 
at the State Fair each year which always 
brings prompt and direct results in inquiries 
for information. Since April 1, 1911, the com- 
mission has had supervision of the libraries 
in the 13 state institutions. With an average 
population of 4202 in these institutions, 11,816 
volumes were circulated. Magazines and 
newspapers for them cost $776.78, and books 
$2291.54. 


University Place. At the election, April 6, 
when the question of authorizing the purchase 
of a library site was submitted to the people, 
the vote was overwhelmingly in its favor. 


Several sites have been suggested, but the one 


opposite the city hall seems most probable. 
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The South West 


MISSOURI 


Columbia. Univ. of Mo. L. Henry O. Sev- 
erance, Ibn. (Rpt.—r1914.) Accessions (net) 
80916. The library receives currently 1799 
different periodicals. In the catalog depart- 
ment, 10,019 titles were cataloged. The 
number of cards and typewritten slips was 
54,824, of which 25,674 were printed and 29,150 
typewritten. The library, in co-operation with 
the university, has entered the extension field, 
and sent books to 200 out-of-town borrowers 
in 102 towns in Missouri and 18 outside the 
state. In addition, a few package libraries 
were sent out for use in preparing debates, 
and were in constant circulation. Circulation 
for home use in the university amounted to 
37.275 volumes. The staff numbers thirteen, 
and the annual pay roll is $11,645. Books 
bought during the year cost $13,684.49, and 
other expenses brought the amount paid out 
up to $15,521.68. 


Excelsior Springs. <A site has been selected 
by the Carnegie Library committee here for 
the Carnegie Library which is to be erected. 
The Carnegie Corporation has given $10,000 
for the building. The city now has a library 
of about two thousand volumes, housed in a 
two-story brick building. 


Kansas City. The board of education has 
given its final approval to plans for the en- 
larging of the present public library. 


KANSAS 


The new Carnegie Library build- 
ing was opened for inspection April 3. Miss 
Kathryn A. Cossitt, the librarian, and mem- 
bers of the advisory board welcomed the vis- 
itors and conducted them through the build- 


ing. 


Wichita. 


TEXAS 


Austin. Statistics concerning libraries in 
the public schools of Texas have been com- 
piled at the department of education. State 
Superintendent W. F. Doughty says the re- 
ports show there is approximately one book 
for every three pupils of scholastic age. The 
following figures are submitted with refer- 
ence to the public school libraries in Texas: 
Total number of volumes in libraries, rural 
schools, 104,460; average number library 
books per pupil, approximately, one library 
book to every six pupils; total number of 
volumes in libraries, independent districts, 
verage number of library books per 


237,952; a 
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pupil in independent districts, approximately, 
two library books to every three pupils; total 
number library books in all schools, 342,412; 
average number library books per pupil in all 
schools, approximately, one library book to 
every three pupils; total value of libraries in 
rural schools, $145,754; average amount in- 
vested in library books per pupil in rural 
schools, 23 cents; total amount invested in li- 
brary books for independent districts, $188,- 
gol; average amount invested in library books 
per pupil in independent districts, 52 cents; 
total amount invested in library books for 
all schools, $334,654; average amount invested 
in library books per pupil for all schools, 
33-7 cents. 


Beaumont. A _ petition has been presented 
to the city council asking that the city appro- 
priate about $5000 a year for the maintenance 
of a public library. The city was also asked 
to donate a site and application will be filed 
with the Carnegie Corporation for a $50,000 
building. 


Nacogdoches. About four years ago the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas and of 
the Confederacy, after the old stone fort had 
been reproduced on the college campus, start- 
ed a campaign for a library. About two 
months ago the ladies engaged rooms in the 
old court house, opened a public library and 
engaged Miss Constance Burrows as libra- 
rian. 


Vernon. A committee of the Young Men’s 
Business League has succeeded in raising 
funds to purchase a site for the location of a 
Carnegie Library in this city. Vernon has 
met the requirements in the matter of a site 
and maintenance guarantee and formal appli- 
cation for a $20,000 building has been filed 
with the Carnegie Corporation. 


Victoria. The Victoria Library Association 
is considering the matter of establishing a 
modern public library in Victoria. The as- 
sociation has decided to invite a librarian to 
deliver an address on public libraries in order 
to stimulate interest among the citizens. The 
chamber of commerce is co-operating with 
the members of the association in the effort 
to secure the public library. 


N. P. Sims L. Irene Dabney 
(oth annual rpt.—yr. ending 
Dec. 31, 1914.) Accessions 335; total 6323. 
Circulation 10,476. New registrations 1096; 
total 1372. The formation of a county school 
collection was begun and traveling libraries 
sent to three schools. It is planned to extend 
this work throughout the county. 


Wasahachie. 
Gallaway, Ibn. 
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ARIZONA 

Tucson. Univ. of Aris. L. 
Ibn. (Rpt.—1913-14.) Accessions 2029. Cir- 
culation 2700. Titles cataloged 1100. This 
year for the first time reference work for the 
teachers and students throughout the state 
has been undertaken to some degree both by 
correspondence and by means of loans of 
books from the library. Prescott, Phoenix, 
Globe, Bisbee and Yuma have been the high 
schools which have made application for these 
library loans. The library has also given sug- 
gestions in two cases for the cataloging and 
arrangement of the high school libraries—at 
Prescott and Phoenix—upon application of 
the teacher in charge. 


Estelle Lutrell, 


Pacific Coast 
OREGON 


Klamath Falls. A dispatch to the Sacre- 
mento Union says that in the face of a con- 
tract between Klamath County and the Car- 
negie Corporation, by the terms of which the 
Carnegie Corporation was to furnish $25,000 
fcr a county library and the county on its 
part was to keep open and maintain that library 
as a public institution, the county court issued 
an order, Mar. 8, closing the new Carnegie li- 
brary building and removing Mrs. J. C. Brock- 
enbrough, librarian. The order stated that the 
condition of the grounds about the new hbrary 
building was such that it was inaccessible to 
a large number of people and that the sup- 
ply of books was so limited that it was an un- 
necessary expense to keep the building open. 
There was said to be considerable local appre- 
hension that the Carnegie Corporation will 
bring suit against Klamath County for the 
money given for the library under the con- 
tract requiring the building to be kept open. 
It was pointed out that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has successfully prosecuted such suits 
before and that even should the library be re- 
opened by the court, it is likely that the county 
will have to refund $25,000 to the Carnegie 
Corporation, because the contract has been 
violated. As to the supply of books, it was 
stated that there were several thousand vol- 
umes already in the library and that more 
were on the way. 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley. Univ. of Cal. L. J. C. Rowell, 
Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending June 30, 1914.) Ac- 
cessions 22,325 volumes, total 282,072. In ad- 
dition 6555 serials, 1772 pamphlets, and 4751 
dissertations and theses were received. 
About fifty California authors have given au- 
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tographed copies of their published works 
for the special California collection. The li- 
brary made 119 inter-library loans (317 vol- 
umes), and borrowed 56 times (100 volumes). 
Reclassification and recataloging is going on 
more slowly than was hoped. At the first of 
June it was estimated that approximately 11,- 
300 volumes had been reclassified and 52,- 
500 cards were in the new catalog. Of the 
depository files, the Library of Congress cat- 
alog is practically complete; Harvard Univer- 
sity Library has sent approximately 16,480 
cards; John Crerar Library, 101,040; Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 2330; and the Royal Library 
of Berlin, 86,580. Complete figures on the 
use of the library are not kept, but from Oc- 
tober to June, 11,600 inquiries requiring re- 
search were recorded at the reference desk. 
Circulation statistic’ have been kept since 
January, 1913. During that year the total 
was 177,009, including day, home, and over- 
night use. From January to June, 1014, the 
total was 98,021, and increase of 23,174 over 
the corresponding period in 1913. The early 
establishment of a library school, offering a 
course through the college year with univer- 
sity credit, is again recommended. The re- 
port contains no financial statement for the 
the library. 


Eagle Rock. Eagle Rock’s new Carnegie 
Library has been formally opened to the pub- 
lic. The people of the community have 
shown their interest by donating several hun- 
dred new books. The site for the library 
was provided by the city and Mr. Carnegie 
furnished $7500 for the building. The struc- 
ture is pure mission in style, and is of semi- 
fireproof construction. The shelves wili ac- 
commodate 8000 books. 


Los Angeles. The public library was dis- 
cussed before the City Planning Association 
at one of its regular weekly luncheons. Mey- 
er Lissner spoke of the proposed site for a 
new library building, in connection with the 
civic center plan. The plan contemplates a 
building in half of the square bounded by 
Olive and Grand, Fifth and Sixth Streets, be- 
tween Central Park and the old Normal 
School. Joseph L. Wheeler, assistant libra- 
rian, spoke of the need of more money to de- 
velop the work of the library. 


IDAHO 
The Idaho State Library Commission closed 
its eleventh year of actual work in 1914. In 
its seventh biennial report, covering the years 
1913 and 1914, it records the addition of 124 
new stations to its list of traveling libraries, 
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with 24 applications on file which the lack of 
books and cases made it impossible to fill. 
During the last year a “single loan” system 
was established, by which any citizen of the 
state can borrow a single book from the com- 
mission for a two-week period, by paying the 
postage both ways. Special collections have 
also been prepared on request. A large box 
of books too old and worn for further service 
in the traveling libraries, together with a large 
number of magazines, was sent to Stanley 
Basin, where books are hardly ever seen. 
The report contains the text of the constitu- 
tion of the commission. 


Preston. Excavation has already started 
for the new Carnegie Library building, which 
when completed will cost $10,000. It will be 
two stories high, the lower floor containing 
a lecture room, a room for the library staff, 
a storeroom, coal room, boiler room and lav- 
atories. The second floor will be the library 
proper, and will be one long room, 60 by 30 
feet. Shelves for the accommodation of 11,- 
000 books will line the walls. The lower part 
of the building will be made of fire brick 
while the upper story will be constructed of 
dark red brick with white cement trimmings. 
It will be heated with steam and the lighting 
system will be semi-direct. Monson & Price 
of Salt Lake are the architects. 


Canada 
QUEBEC 
Montreal. McGill Univ. L. C. H. Gould, 

Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Aug. 31, 1914.) Ac- 
cessions (net) 5388; total 146,300, besides 
pamphlets, maps, charts, plans and photo- 
graphs. There were 31,508 readers and 745 
visitors in the library, and 16,265 volumes 
were taken out for home use. The cataloging 
department cataloged 5768 volumes (5635 
new), and classified 494 pamphlets. 1217 vol- 
umes have been bound and 1357 repaired or 
rebound. The traveling libraries now con- 
tain 5942 volumes, and they have been sent to 
61 different places, going to every province in 
Canada. Circulation figures show that 10 
pictures, 56 sets of stereographs, 105 Bick- 
man lectures, and about 9200 volumes were 
sent out. 

Foreign 

GREAT BRITAIN 
An announcement in the Times says that no 

grants will be made to Irish libraries, mu- 
seums, and art galleries during the war. In 
consequence, the National Library of Ire- 
land will suffer this year to the extent of 
£1300. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


General 
Education, Training, Library Schools 


TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS 

Relation of the library school to the school 
and college library. Corinne Bacon. Pub. 
Libs., N., 1914. p. 306-308. 

This is the age of the trained worker, and 
people no longer think that every one who 
loves books will make a good librarian. The 
college library in the past has usually been 
more fortunate than the school library in the 
training of its workers, but the school li- 
brary is now coming into its own. Training 
is the short cut to knowledge, and training 
in librarianship is necessary in every library. 

The school librarian must love books, and 
she must be trained, for she must inspire a 
love for books in the students and must train 
them in their use. If possible, the school li- 
brarian should have a college education, and 
it is even more necessary in a college libra- 
rian. The college graduate is more likely to 
know how to use her mind and to be broader 
minded. It follows that if both school and 
college libraries need trained librarians, col- 
lege graduates must become students in li- 
brary schools, but the cost of this extra year 
or two of training is a serious financial prob- 
lem to many. Are the salaries offered com- 
mensurate with the requirements? Men’s 
salaries, it is said, compare rather favorably 
with those of teachers, but in many cases li- 
brarians are underpaid, and the rights of the 
trained worker to a living wage should be 
emphasized when the need of special training 
is being proclaimed. 


History of Library Economy 
LIBRARY BIOGRAPHY 

Biographical sketches of librarians and bibli- 
ographers: IV. Hannah Packard James, 1835- 
1903. Myra Poland. Bull. Bibl., O., 1914. p. 
OI-92. 

Hannah Packard James was born in South 
Scituate, Mass., Sept. 5, 1835. During the Civil 
War she was an active worker on the Sanitary 
Commission, and when the Newton ( Mass.) 
Public Library was opened in 1870 she entered 
its service. She was made librarian soon after, 
and remained for seventeen years. In 1887 she 
was called to Wilkes-Barré, Pa., to organize 
the Osterhout Free Library, where she stayed 


until her death. At different times Miss James 
served on committees of the A. L. A. was 
vice-president in 1896-97, and for many years 
was a member of the Council. She made two 
visits to England, the second to attend the 
International Conference of Librarians in Lon- 
don in 1897, and gave numerous lectures, full 
of inspiration for her hearers, before the li- 
brary schools. 


Biographical sketches of librarians and bib- 
liographers: V. Reuben Aldridge Guild, 1822- 
1899. Harry Lyman Koopman. Bull. Bibdl., 
Ja., 1915. p. 119-120. 

Dr. Guild was born in West Dedham, Mass., 
May 4, 1822. He was graduated from Brown 
in 1847 and in the fall became assistant to 
Professor Jewett, then librarian. The follow- 
ing year Professor Jewett was called to the Li- 
brary of the Smithsonian Institute, and his 
assistant became librarian. The library then 
contained 20,000 volumes, which had increased 
to 48,000 when the library was moved into the 
John Carter Brown library in 1878. This 
building was constructed and arranged after 
Dr. Guild’s own ideals, and planned to allow 
the students free access to the shelves, a move- 
ment in which he was a pioneer. When Dr. 
Guild was made librarian emeritus, in 
1893, the library had grown to 80,000 volumes. 

His services to the library profession were 
many. He was present at the first convention 
of librarians in New York in 1853, and his 
“Librarian’s manual” was the only practical 
outcome of the meeting. He was one of the 
founders of the A. L. A. in 1876, and was a 
secretary of the first conference. He wrote, 
and edited, many books on Rhode Island his- 
tory, and held important offices in the city 
government and in many religious, educational, 
and philanthropic organizations. 


Scope, Usefulness, Founding 


Genera! 
CONDITIONS IN BRITISH LIBRARIES 


is there need of ad- 
Peddie. Lib. 


Some British libraries: 
ministrative reform? R. A. 
World, D., 1914. p. 162-165. 

The writer finds three classes of libraries in 
need of reform—those which are derelict or 
in a moribund condition, those which are hide- 
bound by tradition, and those which are only 


partially active. The first class includes all 
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libraries having great accumulations of books 
that for varying reasons are not available for 
use. In the second class the library staff is 
often highly educated, but lacking in knowl- 
edge of practical librarianship, and the work 
is carried on under antiquated methods. The 
third class suffers from the tradition that any- 
one can become a full-fledged librarian with- 
out training, as many government libraries 
bear witness, Too many libraries are officered 
by men who learn their profession after ap- 
pointment. Such a man generally holds aloof 
from the Library Association and the benefit 
he might derive therefrom, and his staff fol- 
low his example. This disregard of the pro- 
fessional organization by the head librarian 
often results in the making of appointments to 
the staff without regard for professional ac- 
quirements. 

Progression from the small library to the 
larger one is comparatively rare, either for 
assistants or chiefs, since methods differ so 
widely in the two. The Library Association 
might do much to correct this condition, and 
the public should be educated to realize the 
superiority of a trained staff over an untrained 


one. 
Library in Relation to Schools 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF LIBRARY 

A library game that has been tried at the 
Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., is described by Isabel du Bois in Pub- 
lic Libraries for March. 

“Have you tried the catalog game this 
week?” was the sign posted on the bulletin 
board over the catalog in the children’s room. 
The game itself was very simple, the object 
being to teach the children how to use the 
catalog. The game lasted 10 weeks, and each 
week a new set of three questions was placed 
above the catalog, intended to bring to at- 
tention the three kinds of cards in the cat- 
alog, author, title, and subject. Each child 
who asked to try the game was given an ex- 
planation of the kinds of cards in the catalog 
and how they were arranged. A set of sam- 
ple cards helped in the explanation. The 
children were given paper and pencil to an- 
swer the questions of the week; the papers 
were signed with the name, school and grade 
of each child. 

At the end of each week the papers handed 
in were corrected and the names of the chil- 
dren who had answered all questions cor- 
rectly or made only one mistake were placed 
on the honor roll for that week. There was 
great competition between the _ different 
schools to see which could have the greatest 
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number of names on the honor roll. One 
child could try the game as many times as 
he wished. The questions were made to in- 
clude especially subjects in connection with 
school work and books of value but little 
known. In addition to finding the answers 
to questions in the catalog they were also 
asked to locate books on the shelves after 
finding the call number in the catalog. One 
test of the success of the game has been the 
number of children who have asked how soon 
there will be another catalog game. 

A set of sample questions is given: 

1. Who is the author of “Master Sky- 
lark?” 

2. Give the name of another book by the 
same author. 

3. Write the author, title, and call num- 
ber of two books about wireless telegraphy. 

The game was first played at New Rochelle, 

Library Extension Work 
MOTION PICTURES IN THE LIBRARY 

One of the most modern motion picture 
machines of the day has been installed in the 
auditorium of the South Side Library, in 
Milwaukee. The machine is a modern sim- 
plex and is inclosed in a fireproof operating 
room. After it is installed it will be used on 
Saturday nights, and perhaps oftener. The 
films will be shown to interest people in li- 
brary books. 

The auditorium seats 550 persons and no 
charges will be made for any performance. 
The library will co-operate with the exten- 
sion division of the University of Wisconsin 
and has arranged to get films showing in- 
dustrial pictures also. 


Founding, Developing and Maintaining 
Interest 
MoruHers, WorK WITH 

How to interest mothers in children’s read- 
ing. May G. Quigley. Pub. Libs., Ap., 1915. 
p. 165-166. 

By talks at mothers’ meetings in schools, 
clubs, and churches Miss Quigley gets into 
personal touch with the mothers. Birthdays 
and holidays are also occasions when she gives 
practical advice to mothers, meeting them at 
the book store by appointment when desired, 
and supplying information by mail and tele- 
phone. Three exhibits of books have been held 
in the schools, and an annual conference on 
children’s reading is held on the first Satur- 
day in May. The mothers are represented on 
the program and take part in the discussion. 
Foreign mothers do not often come to the li- 
brary, but they are sure to send their children. 
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LipRARY CENSUS 


In Chillicothe, O., when the school enumera- 
tion was taken last spring,a column was add- 
ed to the blank, headed “Library,” and every 
family using the library was checked. An 
alphabetical list of all unchecked families was 
made, and a guarantee card sent to the child 
in the family nearest the age of ten. This 
card carried an invitation to come and use the 
library. Out of the first lot sent out, over 25 
per cent responded. If one member of a fam- 
ily did not respond, the invitation was sent to 
another, and as a final resort personal visits 
were made. In the case of children who have 
gone to work, a special letter is sent calling 
their attention to the library’s books on their 
vocations. 


Co-OPERATION WITH PUBLISHERS 


In a discussion before the League of Li- 
brary Commissions at Chicago last winter, re- 
corded in the Publishers’ Weekly of Feb. 27, 
1915, George F. Bowerman of the Public Li- 
brary of Washington, D. C., took up the mat- 
ter of co-operation between librarians and 
publishers and booksellers. The librarian is 
interested in getting more and better books 
for his library, and in having a better class of 
literature owned and read by his constituency. 
That is, he wants fewer and better books pub- 
lished in larger editions at lower prices, and 
he wants to see more good bookstores in every 
town. The publisher’s motive in producing 
books is a financial one, and co-operation from 
the library must mean help in the sale of books 
before it can appeal either to publisher or 
bookseller. Entry in the 4. L. A. Booklist, 
state lists, etc., does help to make financial 
successes of the books so listed, and a book 
in a public library should be regarded as a 
sample copy on display, with official, expert 
approval. Publishers ought not to issue so 
many duplicating books, and they ought to 
make their imprints mean more. Librarians 
ought to help to make a bigger and more 
permanent success of the most important 
books published, thus convincing the pub- 
lisher of the financial advantage to be gained 
from fewer and better books. 


Co-OPERATION FROM COMMERCIAL CLUBS 


The Commercial Club of Omaha, Neb., has 
co-operated with the Public Library in several 
ways. About a year ago when some new de- 
posit stations were opened, the club turned 
over to the library for a time the advertising 
space in street cars which had been given it by 
the company. The advertising was so success- 
ful that the library now regularly places signs 
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in cars that travel toward the stations. The 
club publishes in its weekly Commercial Club 
Bulletin notices of accessions to the library 
that would be useful to members, and its ad- 
vertising man has prepared copy for a cir- 
cular announcing a civics class. 


cases, Uses ot 


“In addition to the use generally made of 
exhibit cases in a library, as for displays of 
rare books, manuscripts, pictures, collections 
of coins, etc,” writes the librarian at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., “we have found it profitable 
to place books of general current interest in 
these cases from time to time. For instance, 
we have just had an exhibit of the Home 
University Library. These books, as is well 
known, are on a wide variety of subjects, are 
timely, readable and of a size that is not too 
formidable for the average reader. The 
books at once attracted attention, and were 
examined by many interested; and, as our 
notice concerning them stated that they were 
to be loaned, it resulted in many of the vol- 
umes being taken. There are many other 
collections or series of books which we be- 
lieve may profitably be brought to the atten- 
tion of readers in this way, such as “Stories 
of the Nations,’ ‘Masterpieces in Color,’ 
‘Highways and Byways Series,’ ‘Little Pil- 
grimages,’ ‘Our European Neighbors,’ ‘Medi- 
eval Towns,’ etc. The mere fact of grouping 
the books and making a special exhibit cen- 
tres attention on them.” 


Library Building 


Storage and Shelving 

BooksTacks 

Patents for a new departure in bookstacks 
have been allowed, but not yet issued, to 
W. A. Borden. Details of its construction 
are not yet available for publication, but in- 
formation can be obtained by writing to Mr. 
Borden at Westport, Ct. 


Government and Service 
Staff 
STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


The Library of the University of Missouri 
was authorized to spend for student help, in 
all the libraries except Law and Medicine, 
$211 a month during 1914: $61 chargeable to 
the general maintenance and $150 to student 
labor fund. In addition to this amount the 
library spent about $200 a year for student 
help in the Law Library and $115 in the Agri- 
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cultural Library. This made a total of about 
$2800 spent for student help in the libraries. 
There were seventeen students employed. 


“It was suggested a year ago,” says the 
1913-14 report of the Princeton University Li- 
brary, “that gifts for student self-help were 
better than free scholarship grants and that 
any amount of student help for which means 
could be provided could be profitably used in 
the library. Through the secretary of the 
university such help was provided to the 
amount of 13,201 hours by 53 students. This 
was in addition to work done by students and 
paid for out of the funds of the library 
amounting to $413.16. All the work done was 
direct valuable work, such as needed to be 
done by the regular staff when and if time 
was available. The librarian in his public re- 
quest set forth the possibility of doing also 
certain bibliographical work on aids to re- 
search and perhaps research work but nothing 
of this was attempted last year. Two or three 
experiments with this kind of work are, how- 
ever, planned for the coming year. Nearly 
one-third of the work done was work which 
must otherwise have been done by the general 
staff, which was by this means released for 
important work on the catalog or other tasks. 
in a few cases work done by students might 
have been done as well by some one paid less 
than twenty-five cents per hour, but more 
often the work would have cost more on reg- 

ilar staff scale. In one case a man gave up 
work because he did not feel that what he was 
doing was worth twenty-five cents per hour, 
but he was mistaken. From the library stand- 
point this matter has been a great success and 
a great relief from the overwhelming body of 
work pressing for immediate accomplishment. 

The administration is still clear that, as a re- 
liance for routine work, student help is not 
economical, but is equally satisfied that for 
special tasks such as those indicated, it is ef- 
ficient and economical at the price paid, after 
all overhead work is accounted for. If it 
could be put upon a basis by which a man 

would be reasonably by way of being kept 
through his four years, its efficiency would 
be a good deal increased.” 


Rules for Readers 
Reference Use 
RESERVED BOOKS AND THE CATALOG 
The development of the department read- 
ing-rooms at Columbia University has made 
it necessary to means of indicating to 
readers who consult the general catalog the 


find 
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put on reserve in those rooms, as well as 
those which are reserved in the general read- 
ing-room. Unless this were done, a reader 
might consult the catalog, fill out a call-slip 
and present it at the loan desk, only to be in- 
formed that the book was temporarily in a 
department reading-room. It is therefore, ar- 
ranged that for each book transferred to a 
department reading-room for more than one 
month, department librarians shall send to the 
reference librarian a slip giving author, title, 
call number, and date of transfer. Working 
from these slips, the reference department in- 
serts yellow slips in the catalog immediate) 
in front of the catalog cards for the respec- 
tive books. As an example, one of these yel- 
low slips reads, “The book indicated by th: 
next card is reserved in the History Reading 


Room, 604 Kent Hall.” The slips are re- 
moved by the reference department when the 
books are returned to the shelves of 1! 


general library. 


Home Use. Loans 
BorRoWERS’ RULES 

In the 1913-14 report of the Cornell Univer- 
sity Library, Mr. W. H. Austin, assistant li- 
brarian in charge of reference and loan de- 
partments says: 

“The increasing number of users of the li- 
brary inevitably causes more cases in which 
books are out of the library when wanted 
The only important cases of this kind are 
those where the borrowers are university offi- 
cers. The cases where student borrowers 
have out books needed for work by others, are 
largely due to failure of instructors to re- 
serve such books, and these are easily ad- 
justed. The provisions made in the library 
rules limiting the number of books in the 
hands of any one borrower, putting a time 
limit on periodical literature, and on books 
lying outside the borrower's field of work, are 
adequate as yet to prevent an undue number 
of cases of interferences. But these rules 
should be more uniformly enforced. Few 
borrowers ever exceed the limit of the num- 
ber of volumes of periodicals beyond the time 
allowed. Two or three borrowers habitually 
violate these three important rules governing 
the use of books and some effective measures 
should be taken to enforce them. Unless all 
borrowers are required to comply with these 
regulations the whole system, as now applied 
effectively to keep in the library much ma- 
terial that would otherwise remain out un- 
used, should be abandoned and these rules be- 


come inoperative.” 
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VACATION RULES (UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 

The Library of the University of California 
has been troubled by the failure of students 
to make proper return of books at the begin- 
ning and end of the summer vacation. In 
1912, students wishing to draw books for the 
summer were required to deposit a dollar for 
each book, the money being returned when 
the book was surrendered. This practice 
proved annoying to readers and undoubtedly 
reduced the vacation use of books. Accord- 
ingly the deposit idea was abandoned for the 
following summer, and books were issued to 
any student with a good library record signing 
the following application form: 


I hereby make application to draw books from the 
University Library during the summer vacation of 
1913. I agree to return all books immediately and 
at my own expense if recalled; otherwise, on or be- 
fore August 18, 1913. _ I further agree to assume 
full financial responsibility for loss or damage to any 
book so drawn until its return to the library and the 
cancellation of the charge. 

Signature 
Vacation address 
Application approved: 


This plan was more successful. In 1913, 
346 students took advantage of it, and 485 
applied before June 30, 1914. 


DELINQUENT READERS 

One result of the multiplication of depart- 
ment reading-rooms in connection with the 
Columbia University Library was the oppor- 
tunity for careless students to evade the nec- 
essary rules of the library. Last year it did 
little good to deprive a student of library 
privileges for continued violation of the rules, 
because he could continue to borrow books 
from any one of the 43 reading-rooms in 
which he had not incurred a fine. To pre- 
vent this evasion, each department librarian 
now sends to the reference librarian every 
Monday the names of students who have been 
temporarily deprived of library privileges. 
These names are combined into one list, which 
is duplicated and sent to each department li- 
brarian on Wednesday. Both the library and 
students have benefited by this arrangement, 
since the books are retained for the use of 
that large body of students who generously 
co-operate with the library. 


Administration 
General. Executive 
ACCOUNTING 


The system of accounting in use in the 
Lynn (Mass.) Public Library is described in 
detail in the Bulletin of Bibliography for Jan- 
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uary, 1915. Reduced facsimiles of a statistics 


sheet for library account and of a seminary 
sheet are given. 


A central bookkeeping system for the 
Columbia University Library has been in- 
stalled. Formerly the book accounts were kept 
by the accessions department, and the salary, 
emergency and incidental accounts by the li- 
brarian’s secretarial assistant. All these ac- 
counts are now to be kept by a skilled book- 
keeper attached to the librarian’s office. The 
new scheme of financial administration may 
be outlined as follows: (1) Allotment of all 
funds at the beginning of the fiscal year in 
accordance with the provisions of the budget, 
(2) a central bookkeeping system, (3) weekly 
reports by the box kkeeper to the office of the 
librarian of the balances on all funds, (4) 
the assistant librarian to approve no expen- 
ditures for which funds are not available as 
shown by these reports. The bookkeeper is 
responsible also for requisitioning all supplies 
through the university bureau of supplies, and 
for their receipt and distribution to library 
departments. 


Treatment of Special Material 
DRAMATIC MATERIAL, PRESERVATION OF 
A new undertaking by the California State 
Library is the work of collecting, for pres- 
ervation, material relating to the dramatic 
history of the state. The library has ac- 
quired by purchase and donation several hun- 
dred theatre programs and hand bills. Most 
of these were issued in the fifties and sixties 
and they are rare. Pictures of actors and 
of the old theatre buildings also are being 
secured. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

The largest collection of industrial motion 
picture films does not rest on the shelves of 
some “movie” exchange house, but in the 
Philadelphia Museum, according to the Phila- 
delphia Record. The films show everything 
from the mining of coal to the manufacture 
of the needle, and from the weaving of a 
dainty handkerchief to the building of a bat- 
tleship. The films are exclusively educational, 
though there are numerous incidents shown 
which amuse and which entertain in addition 
to the information they give. The purpose of 
such a collection is to have the museum con- 
tinue to be an influential force in the educa- 
tion of the youth of the city, as well as the 
business man. A camera was bought recently 
and the museum expects to augment its valu- 
able collection with pictures of processes in 
and near the city. 
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PICTURE COLLECTIONS 

The Newark Public Library picture collec- 
tion is, says Mr. Dana, an “iconographic ency- 
clopedia.” It consists of more than 50,000 
pictures mounted singly, each on a separate 
card, 13 x 17% inches in size, labeled on the 
card’s upper left corner, classified under 900 
headings, and arranged alphabetically in a 
series of boxes, so adjusted that examination 
is as easy as the examination of a card cata- 
log. In portfolios, also classified and labeled, 
arranged with and among the cards are about 
300,000 more pictures, clipped and classified. 
but unmounted. Also there is always on hand 
a vast mass of material waiting to be clipped 
and arranged. Many groups of mounts illus- 
trate specific subjects, like the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and the nesting of birds. 

These picturés are open to the public. As 
they include such subjects as design (3000 
items under 65 heads), architecture, lettering, 
portraits, sculpture and painting, they meet 
the needs of a wide range of inquirers. There 
are lent for home use about 57,000 per year. 

The library has a good collection of prints, 
which is accompanied by much material illus- 
trative of the manner of print production. It 
also has about 1500 lithographs issued by Ger- 
man publishers to illustrate history, geography 
—including maps—geology, botany, zoology, 
ethnology, anatomy, aspects of nature, archi- 
tecture, painting and many other subjects. 
They cost from 30 cents to $1.50 each, un- 
mounted. The library of Newark seems to 
be the only one that has spent time and money 
on the acquisition and lending of these pic- 
tures. It has about 1500, mounted on heavy 
cardboard, bound in black, fitted with eyelets 
for hanging, classified and indexed and ar- 
ranged like cards in a catalog for easy inspec- 
tion. Each year the library lends to teachers 
for school room use and to principals for 
school decoration about 1400 from this collec- 


tion. 
Accession 


SertaLs, PuRCHASE OF 

“In 1911,” says the 1914 report of the Uni- 
versity of California Library, “the Library 
Committee announced the policy of increas- 
ing the allotment for filling gaps in existing 
sets of serial publications and purchasing new 
sets of importance. The expenditure was to 
extend over eight years, with an annual aliot- 
ment of $5000. The plan has not been carried 
out in full, but a relatively generous allotment 
has been made each year since 1911, and the 
working value of the library has been greatly 
increased thereby. The evils of the procedure 
first adopted—that of seeking suggestions 
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from the departments of instruction, dividing 

the allotment on a basis of estimated costs in 

accordance with replies received from the de- 

partments, and of advertising for the titles 

thus selected—were demonstrated promptly, 

and in March, 1914, the committee approved 

a more rational plan proposed by Professor 

Frederick J. Teggart. From departmenta! 

suggestions and the periodical records there 
was compiled a list of desiderata, from which, 

after elimination of titles possibly obtainable 
by exchange, the librarians were authorized 
to purchase as opportunity should offer up to 
the amount of the year’s allotment for the pur- 
pose. Special emphasis was laid on the filling 
of gaps of date later than 1900, half the allot- 
ment being restricted to this field; while to 
prevent new gaps a rule was adopted barring 
the purchase of any new set, or the completion 
of any old set, without provision for its con- 
tinuance as a current subscription or exchange. 
The treatment of this problem from the stand- 
point of the University Library rather than 
from that of a number of separate depart- 
ments, and the emphasis on completeness after 
a certain definite date, insure a much more 
useful development of the collection at mini- 
mum expense. With the latitude permitted 
by the present procedure it is possible to wait 
for favorable opportunities and to take advan- 
tage of them when they occur, instead of in- 
suring high prices by ransacking Europe for 
a few specified items under the necessity of 
purchasing them, if at all, within the fiscal! 
year.” 


Liprary DISCOUNTS 

Touching the question of the library's 
dealing with local booksellers, in preference to 
the large jobbers, Mr. Bowerman in his dis- 
cussion before the League of Library Com- 
missions in Chicago (Publishers’ Weekly for 
Feb. 27, 1915) said: 

“I suggest that the local bookseller offer the 
local library the regular discounts on non 
competitive books (first year after publica- 
tion) the same as the metropolitan jobber 
gives, but on competitive books offer to do 
the business on 5 per cent over cost from 
the jobber. The local bookseller would make 
his profit on the new books; on the competi- 
tive books he would make no profit, but he 
would have the prestige and standing that 
comes from holding the business, get the in- 
struction gained from handling it and in- 
crease his total orders and therefore increase 
his discounts. It would be well for the book- 
seller to order through the large jobber hav- 
ing the skill that library business requires. 
The librarian should be allowed to see the 
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original bills covering the orders for com- 
petitive books in order to know that the busi- 
ness was being conducted according to agree- 
ment.” 
Cataloging 

CATALOGING 

By a rearrangement of departments in the 
Columbia University Library, all books, in- 
cluding serials, documents, etc., are now Cat- 
aloged and classified by the catalog depart- 
There are two grades of catalogers, 

Each senior cataloger is 

assigned certain subjects and is responsible 
for the cataloging and classification of all 
books on those subjects. A section of shelv- 
ing in the catalog-room is assigned to her and 
all books on her subjects are placed there. 
Senior catalogers classify all books belonging 
to their subjects which are to be shelved in 
the General Library. Department librarians 
classify all books for the department libra- 
ries and assist the senior catalogers in the 
classification of difficult books for the general 
collection. The junior catalogers work under 
the direction of the senior catalogers. A 
senior cataloger has general charge of cata- 
loging and classifying all serials, including 
documents; but monographic documents are 
distributed to senior catalogers for classifica- 
tion. During the last year the department 
cataloged 19,231 titles in 27,729 volumes, and 
recataloged 2438 titles in 7374 volumes, mak- 
ing a total of 21,609 titles for 35,103 volumes. 
In the various catalogs, 176,449 cards for new 
volumes cataloged were filed, and in the work 
of replacing the old, small cards with those 
of standard size 69,307 were filed. It was 
possible to secure 111,678 printed cards, while 
134,078 had to be typewritten and multi- 
graphed, making the grand total of cards 
handled 245,756. 


ment. 
senior and junior. 


INTERNATIONAL OF SCIENTIFIC LITER- 


ATURE 


CATALOG 


During 1913-14, McGill University Library 
was constituted by the Dominion government, 
the regional bureau for Canada of the inter- 
national catalog of scientific literature. The 
bureau having been organized, its first step 
was to try to get into touch with the scien- 
tific bodies and writers of the Dominion. In 
this endeavor, which made it necessary to ob- 
tain many names and addresses, the Bureau 
was materially assisted by numerous libra- 
rians. As a result of the help it received, and 
of its own efforts, the bureau obtained what 
is hoped to be an exhaustive list of Canadians 
from whom co-operation in the work of the 
catalog was to be expected. Every individual 
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in the list was then communicated with, and 
numerous cordial assurances of co-operation 
were received; many of which have already 
been fulfilled. Work in the bureau is now 
well organized, and its first installments of 
entries for the catalog were forwarded to the 
central bureau in London early last summer. 


Carp CATALOG—Harvarp Liprary 

The transformation of the public card cat- 
alog of the Harvard College Library by re- 
placing the old, small cards by new cards of 
standard size has been in progress since Feb- 
ruary, 1911, and the method of procedure is 
described in the 1913-14 report of the li- 
brarian, who says: 

“Its first stage was the substitution for the 
old short cards of whatever printed catalog 
cards we could obtain from the Library of 
Congress, from other libraries, and by our 
own scheme for printing. This has resulted 
to date in the replacement of 124,322 titles, and 
the insertion of perhaps three times as many 
printed cards in place of the old small cards. 
This work will now continue more slowly, 
but without interruption, as we continue our 
own printing, and as we receive new cards 
from the Library of Congress, the University 
of Chicago, and the John Crerar Library. In 
addition, it should be noticed, 51,500 titles 
have been added to the public catalog, which 
in former years had been entered on the offi- 
cial catalog only. 

“The second stage of this undertaking con- 
sists in replacing old cards by typewritten 
cards of standard size, and is closely connected 
in its execution with three other related un- 
dertakings which we now have on_ hand, 
namely, the replacing of our old official cat- 
alog by a new official catalog on cards of 
standard length; the completion of both the 
public catalog and the official catalog by du- 
plicating in each the titles hitherto to be found 
only in the other; and the consolidation of 
this new official catalog with the union cat- 
alog, composed hitherto of printed cards re- 
ceived from the Library of Congress, the John 
Crerar Library, the Boston Public Library, 
and other sources. All of this work is still 
under way, but bids fair to be practically com- 
plete within another year, so that I will not 
attempt at the present time to describe the 
successive steps involved, except to say that 
instead of going through the public catalog 
once for all, and copying the small cards in 
succession, we have tried to select for the first 
part of the work (1) the titles which were 
lacking in the old official catalog, that is to 
say, in general, the titles of the old printed 
catalog of 1830-33, and (2) the titles which 
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appeared in the old official catalog on the old 
long cards, cards which cannot be used in the 
new union catalog. By copying these titles 
first, and replacing them with typewritten 
cards, we are enabled to introduce the small 
cards thus set free into the new official cat- 
alog, in which we are content to use any card 
which is of the standard length whether it is 
of standard height or not. This work, along 
with the current work of the library, has re- 
sulted in the addition of 213,923 new type- 
written cards into the catalog during the past 
year. The total number of typewritten and 
printed cards filed in the catalog since Feb- 
ruary, 1911, has been 806,084, which may be 
considered a creditable record for something 
under three years and a half.” 


PRINTED CARDS, 

Commenting on the use of printed cards 
in the Harvard College Library, William 
Coolidge Lane, the librarian, says in his 1913-14 
report: 

“Statistics of the last four years show that 
for current work we have been able to use 
printed cards for 30 per cent of the titles cat- 
aloged. Of these, 25 per cent come from 
the Library of Congress (21,031 titles), 1 per 
cent from the John Crerar Library (673 
titles), and 4 per cent from the Royal Li- 
brary at Berlin (3,486 titles). The remaining 
70 per cent (58,417 titles) were prepared en- 
tirely by our own staff in typewritten form. 
A slight annual diminution in the number of 
L. C. cards used appears in the last three 
years, due probably to the fact that we have 
been lately bringing into the catalog consid- 
erable arrears of old and difficult work in 
which the Library of Congress would natur- 
ally be less able to help us, and that we are 
less inclined to use L. C. cards if they need 
any but the simplest change or correction to 
adapt them to our editions. The Library of 
Congress prints and distributes to its deposi- 
tories a considerable number of titles analyzed 
from serial publications. These we have put 
aside as they were received; we have now 
filed in our public catalog for publications in 
this library over 900 such cards, at an aver- 
age expense for checking up and adding call- 
numbers of about seven-tenths of a cent per 
title. 

“The difficulties encountered in using the 
Berlin printed cards for miscellaneous Ger- 
man publications were such that we have been 
obliged to discontinue the use of these cards, 
except for university dissertations, for which, 

on account of their being received as a com- 
plete file, they serve admirably. The cards 
cost a quarter of a cent apiece, we subscribe 
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to three copies of each title, and the catalog 
work involved averages three and three-quar- 
ters minutes per title, or something less than 
two cents apiece. This work, however, does 
not include the classification of the thesis or 
the insertion of entries in the subject catalog, 
“The cards issued by the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board for monographs in periodicals and 
society publications are another source from 
which our catalog draws. These are prepared 
by five libraries working in co-operation. We 
are responsible for 47 serials, and prepared 
551 titles during the past year. For these we 
are credited on the bills at ten cents apiece, 
which is not far from the cost of the work. 
We received during the year printed cards 
for 3,085 titles, of which 1,338 have found 
their way into the public catalog, a small pro- 
portion being likewise classified in the sul: 
ject catalog. The rest are filed in a separate 
repertory alphabetically by authors.” 


PRINTED FINDING LISTS 

Princeton University tried the experiment 
last year of issuing a printed finding list of 
the seminaries, and satisfaction with the re- 
sult is expressed in the 1913-14 report of the 
library. The report says: 

“The work on the ‘Printed finding list’ of 
the seminaries shows a cost of about 10'% 
cents per new title, as the total cost of keep- 
ing such an author finding list up-to-date in 
20 copies for distribution in various depart- 
ments and seminaries. This includes compo- 
sition of a five-inch bar 5% point type, in- 
terest on the cost of the metal used, filing in 
the bars, and reprinting pages affected each 
time. It involved this year the composition 
of 1566 bars and the filing of these into 319 
pages in type, putting on press and printing 
20 copies of 1273 pages. There were 22 edi- 
tions during the year. The total cost of com- 
position, filing, printing, paper, ink, and in- 
terest was $163.85, but $68.10 of this was stu- 
dent help free to the library, reducing the net 
cost to direct library funds to $095.75. _ It 
could have been reduced to $60.00 to the li- 
brary but would have involved using student 
help at twenty-five cents for work which could 
be done and was done by lower priced help. 
The librarian has been trying to arrange plans 
so that this work can be done for us by the 
Princeton University Press, but it is so differ- 
ent from ordinary printing that this has not 
so far proved possible. 

“The experience of this list seems to the 
librarian to show conclusively that in any 
large library the failure to provide and to 
keep up at least a cumulative author catalog 
of the collection is to show both wastefulness 
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and inefficiency. In this library if it were as- 
sured of a permanent supply of student help 
outside its regular budget, such a catalog 
could be produced at a relatively small cost 
and with great administrative saving: (1) 
In the search for duplicates, (2) in saving of 
travel from the purchase department or the 
cataloging room, librarian’s office and the de- 
partment libraries to the general catalog, a 
considerable sum, (3) the saving of a large 
amount of the valuable time of members of 
the faculty. This method is not a theory but 
has been worked out in years of experiment 
under many conditions and without prejudice. 
It is analogous to what is done in newspaper 
address lists, telephone and directory lists and 
the like.” 
Loan Department 

RENEWALS BY TELEPHONE 

For several years the Winnipeg Public Li- 
brary has allowed its readers to renew all 
books by telephone. Anyone wishing to renew 
a book gives his card number, the call number 
of the book, and the date on which it is due, 
over the telephone. The attendant simply re- 
dates the book slip, marks “tel” opposite the 
new date, but leaves the book slip in the com- 
partment for the original date, so that there 
is not the slightest confusion in finding it when 
the book is returned. Practically all renewals 
are made in this way. It causes no extra work 
in the library, and is a great convenience to 
borrowers. 


DELIVERY BY TROLLEY 

The Reading (Eng.) Public Libraries and 
Corporation Tramways have collaborated in a 
useful scheme for the collection and delivery 
of library books by tramways parcel express. 
The charge for exchanging a book in this way 
is only 1d. for the double journey. An im- 
portant point in connection with the scheme 
is the provision of wooden boxes or cases, 
in three sizes, in which the books are to be 
carried backward and forward. These cases 
are presented to the library by a local trades- 
man on condition he be allowed to print ad- 
vertisements on the outsides of the boxes. 
The rules regulating the service are as fol- 
lows: 
“Exchanging a Book.—A borrower who wishes to 
return a book to the library and obtain another in 
exchange may do so by sending a full list of books 
required to the Central Library, and by handing to 
the conductor of any car the book to be returned, 
together with a fee of 1d. Such books will be de- 
livered to the library and a book on the borrower's 
list returned to the borrower’s address. Or a_bor- 
rower can select a book at the Public Library, have 
it sent to the borrower’s address, and return it by 
tramear to the library when finished with upon pay- 
ment of rtd.; the charge to be paid at the library at 
the time of borrowing. 
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“Borrowing a Book.—A borrower can select a book 
at the Central Public Library and have it delivered 
to the borrower’s address by paying 1d. at the time 
of borrowing. Or a borrower can order a book from 
the Central Library by telephone, or by sending a 
post-card or letter. A charge of 1d. will be made on 
delivery of the book by the Tramways Parcel Ex. 
press. 

“Returning a Book.—Books can be returned to the 
library in the same way as ordinary parcels by hand- 
ing them, with a fee of id., to the conductor of any 
tramcar. 

“Nore.—All books must be sent in special cases 
provided, or wrapped in strong paper or other suit- 
able material, and borrowers must see that they are 
addressed to the Central Public Library, The above 
charge of 1d. applies to books up to 7 lbs. in weight, 
and delivery within half-a-mile of any tramway route. 
For books above 7 Ibs. in weight, or to destinations 
beyond half-mile radius,rextra charges will be made.” 


ENGER SERVICE FOR District oF CoLUMBIA 
MPLOYES 


Mess 


For several years the Public Library in 
Washington, D. C., has operated a messenger 
service for employes of the District govern- 
ment working in the District Building. To call 
this service again to the attention of employes, 
the following letter and explanation of the 
system was placed in the pay envelope of each 
employe working in the building Mar. 15: 


To the District Government Employes: 

Through the kindness of the Secretary to the Board 
of Cummissioners I am taking this opportunity to 
extend to you a special invitation to me use of the 
delivery system established between the Library and 
the District Building. 

We desire to make the resources of the Library as 
conveniently accessible to you as possible, and the 
Secretary to the Board of Commissioners is kindly 
co-operating with us to that end 

On the other side of this sheet is a complete state- 
ment of the details of this messenger service We 
shall be glad to have you avail yourself of this service 
at all times when you do not find it convenient to 
visit the Central Library personally. 

Very truly yours, 
Grorce T. Bowerman, Librarian. 


The rules governing the service are as fol- 
lows: 

“A messenger from the Library calls at the 
Office of the Secretary to the Board of Com- 
missioners every morning to receive requests 
for books, to deliver books which have been 
previously requested, and to collect books 
which are to be returned to the Library. Noti- 
fication of the delivery of a book to the Secre- 
tary’s Office is sent direct to the individual 
by means of the pneumatic tube system. 

“Books are charged for four weeks, except 
those marked ‘7 day book’ which are charged 
for one week only. If detained longer than the 
time specified, the usual fine of two cents a 
day is charged. 

“Application blanks for borrower's cards 
and forms for the request of books may be ob- 
tained at the Office of the Secretary. Appli- 
cation blanks when properly signed should be 
returned to the Secretary’s Office for the Li- 
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brary messenger. Cards will be made at the 
Library after receipt of application and sent 
to the applicant the following day.” 


Shelf Department 


CLEANING BOOKS 
The work of cleaning the books received 
much attention during the past year at the 
Library of Yale University, and is described 
in the annual report, which says: “A sys- 
tematic effort was made to thoroughly clean 
each of them, as well as the shelves and walls. 
A corps of men was employed for the purpose, 
and the stationary and moveable vacuum 
cleaning machines were put to use. The re- 
sults were satisfactory, and it is hoped to 
keep the books reasonably clean by periodi- 
cally going over them, without repeating the 
wholesale process at once. The extra effort 
during the past year cost approximately $1000. 
The gathering of great quantities of dust in 
the cleaning machines offered an opportunity 
to make extended chemical and bacteriological 
tests. The results of the examinations were 
interesting. The dust was found to contain 
about 50 per cent of mineral matter, the rest 
being organic material, the exact character of 
which could not be determined. Several per 
cent were apparently paper fibre, part from 
wood pulp, part from cotton, undoubtedly 
taken from the books by the process of clean- 
ing and by being handled. The 50 per cent 
of inorganic matter is very rich in silica (50 
per cent) and alumina (25 per cent), with 
some lime. The bacteriological examination 
gave the following results: The total number 
of microérganisms found in one gram of dust 
varied from 350,000 to 1,200,000, Sixty per 
cent and upwards of the dust, according to 
the sample, were moulds, chiefly Penicillium 
glaucum, the rest air bacteria and yeasts. No 
streptococci, common mouth bacteria, were 
found. This negative result was satisfactory, 
and in general the examination indicates the 
harmlessness of the dust to both books and 
users, however unpleasing it may be.” 


Libraries on Special Subjects 


PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARIES 

A report on “Facilities for teacher-training 
in colleges and universities” made by Charles 
Hughes Johnston, professor of secondary edu- 
cation in the University of Illinois, is printed 
in School Review Monograph no, 6, p. 7-17, 
and the greater part of it, relating to library 
conditions, will interest many librarians. 

A questionnaire covering library and labora- 
tory facilities and the qualifications and num- 
ber of teachers employed, was sent out to 204 
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institutions having a chair of pedagogy. Re- 
plies were received from 88 institutions, which 
for statistical purposes have been grouped in 
four classes: I, 17 state universities ; II, 9 large 
non-state universities with graduate schools: 
III, 40 smaller privately endowed colleges in 
which graduate work is incidental; and IV, 
two state agricultural colleges independent of 
state universities. 

To the first two questions, on the resources 
and budget of the library, the average number 
of volumes in class I was 92,608, with 8 above 
and 9 below the average; class Il, 227,620 vol- 
umes, with 3 above and 7 below; class III, 
39,184 volumes, with 10 above and 25 below; 
and class IV, 30,000 volumes, 1 above and 1 
below. The average budget for class I was 
$16,240, with 4 above and 11 below; class I] 
$26,841, with 2 above and 7 below; class III, 
$2703, 7 above and 16 below; and class IV, 
$500, only one reply being received. 

The third and fourth questions asked what 
sum assigned to academic departments other 
than education was spent on educational books, 
journals, etc., and how much was used for th: 
purchase of old or new textbooks. The an- 
swers to these questions were varied and in 
most cases even the small amounts given we: 
estimates, the arrangement of the library ac- 
counts forbidding definite answers. The g 
eral opinion seemed to be that little could Ix 
expected from indirect sources in the way oi 
supplying educational books. 

The next question asked the amount 
apart as a library fund in the department of 
education, the names of three departments in 
the same institution receiving more, and of 
three receiving less. The average for class | 
was $404, with 4 above and 9 below; class II, 
$2044, one above and 7 below (this averag 
raised by the allowance of $1600 in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and of $13,150 in Teachers 
College); class III, $99, 10 above and 9 |! 
low; and class IV, one reply, $25. The com- 
parative figures obtained from other depart- 
ments show that considering the youth of t! 
departments of education, these appropriations 
are relatively generous. To a question on th 
apportionment of these funds in the depart- 
ment, the replies were very variable, as th 
library budgets were not systematically item- 
ized. To the question as to what proportion 
of the educational courses were conducted |! 
library readings it was shown to vary from 10 
to 100 per cent. The average number of 
courses in class I was 32; in class II, 26; in 
class III, 10; and in class IV, & These 
answers show the great dependence of work 
in education on adequate library facilities, a: 
well as the extent of the demand. 
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The last question on library conditions 
asked how many institutions maintain educa- 
tional museums, and there were found to be 
only 13. Three of these were just starting, 
and the oldest was established in 1898. Most 
of the material was obtained from donations, 
though amounts invested ranged from zero to 
ceveral thousand dollars, and all replies agreed 
that they were not getting the attention which 
The remainder of the report 
was much cut and condensed, and related en- 
facilities. 


they deserved. 
tirely to laboratory 


Genera! Libraries 


For Special Classes—Chiidren 
WorK WITH 
The next book. Mary 
Libs., Ap.. 1915. p. 158-159. 
Starting with lullabies and Mother Goose 
rhymes, Stevenson's “Child’s garden of verses” 
and later the poetry of Eugene Field will find 
favor with the children. Little ones will like 
animal stories, such as the “Bunnie stories” 
by Jewett, and from them little girls may be 
led to “Alice in Wonderland,” to “The green 
door.” and from that to historical and biog- 
phical stories. Little boys will like the “Hia- 
watha primer,” Indian myths, “Wonderful ad- 
ventures of Nils,” and “Story of a bad boy,” 
hich should lead in its turn to biographical 


whic 


CHILDREN, 


O’Connor. Pub. 


reading. 


Sequences in children’s reading. Caroline 
Burnite. Pub. Libs., Ap., 1915. p. 100-105. 

The problem of the right reading of young 
children has been solved, in the main. Basic 
principles have been evolved, for the presenta- 
tion of literature to young children, but there 
is no definite program for the guidance of the 
older children, for their native tastes are 
naturally more diverse and more peculiar to 
the individual. 

Lacking guidance in the direction of the 
reading of older children our perspective has 
not been clear or true, and proper appreciation 
of the changes in child life resulting from the 
marked changes in community and home life, 
has been lacking. Consequently many books 
which interested children a generation ago, 
are left unread by the children of to-day. It 
is only by observing the manifested interests 
of the modern child that values can be de- 
termined, and as the problems of a children’s 
room are a cumulation of children’s interests, 
the children’s room itself must furnish the 
chief means for developing final principles of 
book service to children and thus solve largely 
its own problems. 
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The first problem is the boy or girl who 
reads too much, consuming weak and medi- 
ocre books in as large quantities as the hbrary 
will supply. The children’s room should ac- 
complish two general results: (1) to enable 
children who would read little or nothing, to 
read freely; and (2) by setting a proper 
standard to improve the quality of that read- 
ing. The best method to accomplish this is to 
select from the lx f 
children one which will lead to another 
lar in situation but better in imaginative qual- 
i} a book 
may be chosen which leads to another some- 
what different in and presenting a 
different aspect of life. A book which itself 
has will prompt the reading of other 
books which have power. Books which do not 
cualify as belonging to one of the types speci- 
hed in the 
children’s room. 

The method of relating books, which might 
be termed sequence reading, must be used with 
suited to one 
worker must 


oks of interest to a circle of 
simi- 


ity or in its delineation of life. Or 


situation 


power 


should not remain permanently 


discrimination, for a sequence 
boy will not suit another. The 
have a thorough knowledge of both children 
and books, and knowing what is the end de- 
sired must know something of how it is to be 
reached. 

In conclusion, Miss Burnite gives 
sequence reading prepared by three 
with American, 


ome in- 
stances of 
librarians who 
Polish, and Jewish children. 


have worked 


shall I read next? Margaret Grier 
Pub. Libs., Ap. 1915. 171-170. 

The most effective ways of directing child- 
are personal work in the chil- 


What 
Curran 


ren’s reading 
dren’s room, the story hour, and work in the 
classroom, and in this article Miss Curran 
takes up each phase, illustrating her points with 
anecdotes and with many suggestions of book 
titles. 


The work of interesting school children in 
the library has proceeded for some time un- 
der the direction of Samuel A. Mckillop, li- 
brarian of the Milwaukee Public Library. A 
principal notifies him that such and such a 
class will call at the library on a certain after- 
noon and Mr. McKillop entertains them with 
appropriate victrola then ex- 
plains to the children the advantage of the li- 
brary and how the use of it is an education 
in itself. The children are accompanied by 
their teacher and after the entertainment they 
are taken through the library. Those that 
have cards are given books, while the others 
are given applications for cards to be signed. 


selections. He 
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Co-OPERATION WITH 

“The school system as administered in 
Gary lends itself to library co-operation in 
the completest manner,” said Louis J. Bailey, 
librarian of the Gary (Ind.) Public Library, 
in a recent newspaper interview. “The use 
of the library is recognized as something to 
be understood, learned and _ appreciated. 
Classes are scheduled for visits to the library 
and branches at stated times. They are given 
talks by the librarians and their reading di- 
rected when necessary. Sometimes they 
come for an hour of quiet browsing, reading 
what they choose, at other times they have 
definite subjects or questions to investigate. 
The higher grades have short lectures and 
the first year high school receives a series of 
10 lectures with citations, practice work and 
examination coVering quite fully classifica- 
tion of books, the use of the catalog and 25 
of the most important reference works.” 

In 1914, 2381 classes visited the libraries 
with an attendance of 64,191. The library 
also supplies over 200 class-rooms with small 
class-room libraries, some supplementary 
reading sets, and other books and pictures 
desirable in aiding teachers. A library as- 
sistant visits teachers regularly effecting ex- 
changes of books and recommending mate- 
rial for use. 

College Libraries 
DepARTMENT (UNIVERSITY) LIBRARIES 

“The tendency to build up large depart- 
ment libraries, each sufficient unto itself, is 
one which continually has to be contended 
against,” says Mr. Hicks in the report of the 
Columbia University Library for 1913-14. 
“It is natural that departments of instructien 
as well as department librarians should have 
pride in making the collections shelved near 
the classrooms as complete as possible. Ex- 
cept in the case of law, medicine, pharmacy, 
the Avery Library and the Bryson Library, 
and possibly one or two others, this cannot be 
done without affecting the unity and integrity 
of the University Library as a whole, and, 
furthermore, without violating Article four 
of the Principles of Columbia University Li- 
brary Administration, issued by the President 
on January 17, I9I4. 

“This article may well be quoted here: 
‘Department Liibraries to consist: (a) Of 
duplicates specially needed for constant work 
in a given department. (b) Of books tem- 
porarily drawn from the general collections 
for particular use during a limited time. (c) 
Of books so special and technical in char- 
acter and at the same time in sufficiently fre- 
quent use to justify their permanent shelving 
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in a department library. Books, however 
special or techincal, that are used but rarely 
are shelved more economically and advantage- 
ously in the General Library than as part of a 
departmental collection.’ ” 


School Libraries 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Some problems of a high school librarian. 
Janet H. Nunn. Pub. Libs., D., 1914. p. 432- 
435. 
Students in a high school must be given a 
chance to know; they must be taught to help 
themselves, and to use their time wisely. The 
library must be ready to supplement the class- 
room and increase its efficiency, for the high 
school library holds the strategic place in self- 
development, standing as it does at the parting 
of the ways. 

Whether the school library shall be inde- 
pendent of the public library or not depends on 
local conditions. Miss Nunn believes in inde- 
pendence, since the public library must always 
serve the public first, and the duplication neces- 
sary to serve the school also is often im- 
possible. In Spokane each high school has its 
own library, maintained by the board of edu- 
cation, and supplemented by collections selected 
from the public library’s shelves by the school 
librarian, and borrowed for the year unless 
specially recalled. The school libraries are 
being generously built up, with preference for 
well edited and illustrated editions. 

The school librarian should have the same 
standing as the heads of other departments 
and the same salary, assuming that she has 
the same broad education and general culture 

In selecting periodicals, include one good 
daily, an English newspaper, scientific, geo- 
graphic and travel magazines, those for man- 
ual and fine arts, for domestic science and the 
foreign languages, some of the best general 
ones for their cultural value and a few good 
college papers from different sections. In 
choosing books every department must be kept 
up to date, and recreational reading should 
also be provided. 

Classification should be made as simple as 
possible, and some modifications of the Dewey 
system are suggested. In cataloging simpli- 
city is also necessary, especially in making 
analyticals. L. C. cards save the librarian’s 
time, but it is a question if they do not have 
the opposite effect on the student. In all 
administration the final word of advice is to 
“get rid of as much red tape as possible.” 


History IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Library equipment for teaching history in 
Minnesota high schools. Report of the Com- 
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mittee of Five appointed by the History Round 
Table of the Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion in 1913. Winona Normal Bulletin, N., 
1914. p. 1-23. (Series x1, no. 1.) 

This committee sent out duplicate copies of 
two questionnaires to every high school in the 
state, one to the principal and the other to the 
teachers of the various subjects. The first one 
sought general information on the courses in 
history actually given in the year, the time 
spent, the name and educational preparation 
of the teacher, the number of pupils, and the 
amount of money available for additions to the 
school library. The second asked for more 
detailed information regarding the textbooks 
used, methods of handling collateral reading 
and its value, and what topics should be em- 
phasized in this additional reading 

More than half the schools ignored the re- 
quests for information, but 84 schools re- 
plied, and their figures showed that 41.22 per 
cent of the pupils took some course in history 
and 7.51 per cent a course in civics. In the 
history courses, ancient history claimed 20.5 
per cent, European 10.5, American 6.14, and 
English 4.08. In many schools American his- 
tory is taken only by the normal class, and for 
only half a year, and it is a question whether 
the emphasis is being rightly placed. Whatever 
the course, ten hours a week seems to be the 
amount of time that is allotted for both study 
and recitations, and the amount of required 
reading varies widely. From one-ninth to one- 
third of the schools failed to report a single 
book for library work in specific courses. 
About a dozen and a half reported adequate 
equipment for some one course, and less than 
half that number reported such equipment for 
all courses. 

The method of doing library work varies. 
Some teachers assign individual topics for re- 
port in class, others read to the pupils from 
larger accounts, others assign term papers, a 
few assign regular work to the entire class, 
and one teacher with a very liberal appropria- 
tion has one historical novel read by each 
pupil as the only required work outside of the 
text. The one fact that stands out above all 
others is the lack of common standards of how 
library work should be done, how much can 
be done, and of material needed for it. 

The absence of agreement among teachers as 
to the books most valuable, hinders progress. 
If laboratory work is to be done in the library, 
some agreement as to requirements must be 
reached before school boards will be willing 
to purchase the duplicates necessary to ac- 
commodate the pupils. Just as in physics it 
was found necessary to agree which divisions 
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should be covered by laboratory work in 
schools and what the minimum of experiments 
should be, so in history why not select and 
agree on what shall be considered the main 
topics in any specific course and the minimum 
reading required? It would then be possible 
to lay out the most effective apparatus in the 
shape of books, maps, lantern slides, pictures, 
and other illustrative material. 

In conclusion the committee makes definite 
suggestions that each history course involve a 
good text book, a good source book, and regu- 
larly planned library work concentrated upon 
certain definite topics, and that in the working 
part of the library at least one copy of each 
book be provided for every three members of 
the class. Taking as a basis the important 
topics in ancient and European history duph- 
cated in three or more replies to the question- 
naires, the committee offers a suggestive list 
of books on each, putting the most important 
books first and selecting inexpensive ones 
where possible. 


Reading and Aids 


Aids to Readers 

BooKMARKS 

The bookmark list continues to be in fa- 
vor. The Public Library at South Bend, 
Ind., has made use of it for more than a 
year. Some of the lists it has issued have 
been printed on tinted cover papers, about 
3x7 inches, each containing about a dozen 
titles of books on the opera, on schools and 
teaching, philosophy, child problems, or es- 
says and biographies. Other folded lists, 
3x16 inches when opened, contained fifty or 
more references to books on municipal prob- 
lems, artistic crafts and architecture, books 
for the business man, and books providing 
for “travel at home.” 


Co-OPERATIVE BOOKLISTS 

“Co-operative relations of the Washington 
(D. C.) Public Library with publishers” said 
Mr. Bowerman before the League of Library 
Commissions, “have been confined to instances 
where I have got books and original illustra- 
tions from them for use in Christmas and 
other special exhibits and when I have got 
publishers’ book lists in quantities for distri- 
bution. It has long been my custom when- 
ever a good publisher’s list came to my desk— 
some series, some subject list, ete., to ask for 
several hundred copies for distribution. I 
have either asked that it be imprinted: ‘These 
books are in the Washington Public Library’ 
or | have had them stamped with a rubber 
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stamp: ‘Most of these books are in the 
Washington Public Library.’ I have distrib- 
uted hundreds of different lists of this sort. 
In trying to find samples to bring with me 
about all I could find were some that had been 
mounted on scrap sheets in 1905 and 1906. 
This shows that this is not a new thing with 
me; it also shows that all such lists are 
eagerly picked up and that I should ask pub- 
lishers to supply us with larger editions than 
I have been doing. 

“My co-cperative relations with booksellers 
have included the issuing jointly of Christ- 
mas lists—the books being on exhibition at the 
library and on sale at the bookstores. In one 
case part of the edition of the catalog was is- 
sued with the library’s imprint but with refer- 
ences to the co-operating booksellers; other 
parts of the edition were issued by the book- 
stores with their own imprint. Prices were 
furnished by the booksellers. Prices were 
also furnished by the booksellers for our little 
list of ‘Books for a child’s library’ which we 
distribute the year round.” 


Bibliographical Wotes 

The Detroit Library Commission has de- 
cided that on account of the cost of publica- 

tion and mailing, the Pulletin will hereafter be 
sent free only to those libraries with whom 
publications are exchanged. The subscription 
price is twenty-five cents a year. 

A list of books, pamphlets and maps relat- 
ing to Minnesota, compiled in the St. Paul 
Public Library, is printed in the March Bulle- 
tin of the Minnesota Library Commission. 
Most of the material can be secured at little 
or no cost. 

An editorial in the Librarian and Book 
World for March says that the publishing 
firm of J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., has decided 
to issue books of general and standard liter- 
ature in library bindings, and has compiled a 
catalog of books that may be so obtained. 

The third edition of the “Key to the classi- 
fications of France, Germany, Austria, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and Swit- 
zerland,” in the Library of the British Patent 
Office, has appeared. The classification of each 
country is outlined and indexed separately, 
and the whole makes a book of 190 pages, 
which sells for 6d. 

A second edition, revised and enlarged, of 
Miss Florence M. Hopkins’ pamphlet entitled 
“Allusions, words, and phrases that should 

be known and where to find them,” has ap- 
peared. Detailed citations have been made to 
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several moderate-priced books of reference 
that schools and even individuals can afford, 
and a description of the characteristic ar- 
rangement and material in each is given. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just brought ou 
Dr. Fielding H. Garrison’s memoir of thx 
late Dr. John Shaw Billings, the director of 
the New York Public Library for the 
seventeen years of its existence, which gives a 
well proportioned and impressive narrative of 
his career as surgeon, statistician, bibliog- 
rapher, organizer and administrator, 

The H. W. Wilson Company have published 
for the St. Louis Public Library a 110-page 
pamphlet called “Lists of stories and pro- 
grams for story hours,” edited by Miss Effie 
L. Power, supervisor of children’s work in 
the St. Louis Public Library. This material 
was first printed in the Monthly Bulletin of 
the library for August, 1914, and is only 
slightly modified and corrected in the present 
form. 


An article on “The irritation of the loose 
title page ‘and index” apppears in the January 
Rulletin of Bibliography. In it Mr. Frederick 
W. Faxon recounts the difficulties which li- 
braries encounter in their efforts to obtain in- 
dexes to the magazines which they wish to 
bind. These difficulties become more annoy- 
ing each year, as one magazine after another 
ceases to publish separate title page and index, 
or issues them only in very limited numbers. 


A revised edition of “A subject index to 
about five hundred societies which issue pub- 
lications relating to social questions” has been 
compiled by the Newark (N. J.) Free Public 
Library and published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company. The index, which fills 20 pages and 
sells for 20 cents, is in no sense exhaustive, 
but is simply a guide to sources considered 
most suggestive, and from which much ma- 
terial may be obtained free of charge. 


The librarian of the Ottawa Public Library, 
Mr. W. J. Sykes, has prepared a “Selected list 
of fiction in English,” which includes about 
1800 titles (price 10 cents). As the list was 
prepared especially for Canadian libraries, 
Canadian and English novels are more nu- 
merous than American, and more transla- 
tions of European novels are included than 
usually appear in American lists. The notes 
have been made very brief or have been omit- 
ted altogether, as the editor thinks they are 
ordinarily of little value to librarians. 


A “Single tax index” is to be issued quar- 
terly by Ralph Crosman of San Francisco. 
Volume 1, No. 1, for the quarter ending Jan. 
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1, 1915, has appeared, and contains 102 type- 
written and mimeographed pages. While 
nominally covering only the months from Oc- 
tober through December, 1914, so far as book 
publications are concerned it covers the whole 
year, and contains about twenty-five hundred 
references on practically every phase of taxa- 
tion except the income tax. The index sells 
for $1 a quarter or $4 a year. 

The Index Office of Chicago has issued the 
first number of its Reference Bulletin, which 
it proposes to issuc quarterly at a subscrip- 
tion price to be determined by the number of 
subscriptions received before the next copy is 
issued. This present issue contains notices of 
the bibliographies and indexes prepared during 
the past year, together with a list of refer- 
ences on “Atmospheric nitrogene,” a list of 
engineering indexes in the Library 
gress, and some recent books on the 
of medicine. 

Edwin E. Slosson takes 


decimal system in The /ndependen 


22. Under the caption “A 1 
he describes a library lunch room 

viands were classed by a system modelled on 
the Dewey system. “Roast beei, plain,” for 
example, was located under the following 
erouping: “10,000 Animal Foods, 12,000 Verte- 
rata, 12,471 Mammalia, Family Bovide, Genus 
Bos,” and decimals added the specifications 
“2 mature, .07 sirloin, .004 roast, .0009 well 
done, S21 with brown gravy.” 

The 1915 edition of the “New York chari- 
ties directory,” compiled by Miss Lina D. 
Miller and issued by the Charity Organization 
Society of New York City, contains a radical 
hange in its arrangement. In former issues 
the material was grouped by boroughs and 
then into classes and subdivisions according 
to the character of the work done, with an 
alphabetical index to agencies. This year ail 
the organizations are in one alphabetical list 
in the body of the directory, with a topical 
index. The name index given in former edi- 
tions is continued, and the rearrangement of 
ther material promises to make the book 
much easier to consult. 

An “Index to kindergarten songs” has been 
compiled by Miss Margery Closey Quigley, of 
the St. Louis Public Library staff, and pub- 
lished by the A. L. A. Publishing Board. 
Sixty-three books are indexed, and entries, all 
in one alphabet, are made by composer, first 
line, title, and author of the words when 
well-known. Three types of books are in- 
cluded in the list: those containing only kin- 
dergarten songs, those that have only folk 


songs, and those that include both. No kin- 
dergarten magazines are indexed. The list of 
collections, with publishers and prices, is 
printed in the front of the book, and aims to 
be fairly comprehensive. 


“A bibliography of unfinished books” is in 
preparation by two English librarians, Albert 
R. Corns of Lincoln and Archibald Sparke of 
Bolton. The object of the authors is to 
record the books and writings, in English, that 
have been left in an unfinished state by their 
authors. They also seek by annotation, to tell 
from trustworthy sources the reasons that 
have debarred the writers of these literary 
fragments from concluding their labors. The 
volume will contain about 200 pages and over 
2000 entries. The subscription price is 10s. 
6d. net, and only a limited edition will be 
printed. Subscriptions may be sent to either 
author. 


The City Club of St. 
publish stenographic reports 
portant lectures and addresses given before 
club in the course of the year. Many of the 
speakers are men and women of national emi- 
nence, such as President Wilson, ex-President 
Roosevelt, Jane Addams of Hull House, Sir 
Thomas Lipton, Henry Watterson, David Starr 
Jordan, etc., and their subjects are of vital in- 
terest to every thinking American. There will 
be not less than twenty-five addresses at an 
average length of 5000 words, making alto- 
gether approximately 250 pages in book form, 
and the price has been fixed at $2.00 annually. 
Public libraries will have the privilege of 
subscription at this rate, and subscriptions 
should be sent to Mr. A. E. Bostwick, City 
Club, St. Louis. 


The third series of the “Classified catalogue 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh” has 
been issued. The first series appeared in 
three volumes in 1907 and covered the period 
from the foundation of the library in 1895 to 
July, 1002. The second series appeared in 
August, 1908, in two volumes, and brought 
the work down to the end of 19006. The third 
series, in three volumes, includes the books 
added to the library from 1907-1911, and is 
published for $8 net. This makes the price of 
the whole “Classified catalogue,” in eight 
volumes, $25. As in the other series, it has 
been the aim throughout in this work to make 
a library catalog suited to the needs of the 
public. A marked feature has been made of 
annotations, chiefly descriptive and explana- 
tory in character, which are designed to in- 
crease the interest and value of the catalog, 
while the form of entry is of the simplest. 
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Book SELECTION 


Docu MENTS 


THE 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 


Bascom, ~? L. Book selection. A, L. A. Pub. 
Board. 35 p. (4% P- bibl.) (Preprint of “Manual 


of library economy. Chap. xvr. 
Government documents (state 
19 p. (Preprint 
Chap. xxu11.) 


A. L. A. Pub. 


Wyer, J. IL, Jr. 
and city). A. L. A. Pub. Board. 


ot “Manual of library economy.” 


STATE LIBRARIES 
Wyer, = I., Jr. The state library. 


Board. (Preprint of “Manual of library 
economy. UG hap. tit.) 
Hassler, Harriot E., and Scott, Carrie E., comps. 


Graded list of stories for reading aloud. 3. ed. rev. 


A. L. A. Pub. Board. 35 p. 

Power, Effie L., ed. Lists of stories and programs 
for story Lape White Plains, N. Y¥.: H. W. Wil- 
son Co. io p. 20 c. single copy; 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 
Carnecie Institution oF WASHINGTON. 


of publications relating to work of 
and collaborators. (In 


Washington, D. C.: The 


10 copies, $1.25. 


Bibliography 
investigators, 
Year-book, no. 


associates 
Institution. p. 


135 1914. 
40-49. $1.) 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
Library. Catalogue of music 


New York Public 
for the blind. 36 p. 
CHILDREN 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Illustrated edi- 
tions of children’s books; a selected list. 20 p. 
well-known “wey when they 
In Mo. Bull. of Carnegie L. 


Favorite books of 
were boys and girls. 
of Pittsburgh, Ap., 1915. P 


learnin English. (In 
Bi Mr., 1915. 


FOREIGNERS 
Books for foreigners 
Branch L. News of the 
p. 36-38.) 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AGRICULTURE 
Bailey, Liberty Hyde. 
rev. by Arthur W. Gilbert. 
$2n. (Rural science series.) 
South Bend (Ind.) Public Library. 
on agriculture and country life. 19 p. 
AMERICA 
Seeing America first. (In Bull. of the Salem 
[Mass.] P. L., Mr., 1915. p. 159-164.) 
AMERICANA 
the Moreau col- 


American history and the stage; 
lection. New York: Amer. Art Assn. unpaged. 


(1016 items.) 

Americana and miscellaneous books. New York: 
Heartman. 29 p. (Auction no. Xxx. 427 items.) 

Americana: avec supplément, Australie, pay 
nésie, Micronésie, Philippines. Leyden, Hollanc 
Burgersdijk & Niermans. 1106 p. (Troisiéme série 
no. 4, 1915. 1717 items.) 

Americana: Books, maps, prints, pamphlets, docu- 
ments. London: F. C. Carter. 20 p. (Hornsey 
book list, no. 50. 562 items.) 

Americana, including an unknown book printed 
srinter of the famous Aitken Bible. ... New 


Plant-breeding. New ed., 
Macmillan. 62 p. bibl. 


List of books 


by the 
York: fieartman. 23 p. (Auction no. xxxilt, 318 
items.) 
Americana, including important items, some hith- 
New 


erto undescribed, or offered for the first time. 
York: Heartman. 24 p. (Auction xxx1. 238 items.) 
Americana, including interesting New Jersey 
items. New York: Heartman. 28 p. (Auction 
no. XXXII. 393 items.) 

Americana, including rare 
New York: Heartman, 24 p. 


items.) 


Kentucky laws. . 
(Auction no. 34. 326 
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Americana, including some important items re- 
cently purchased. New York: Heartman, 23 
(no. 9. items.) 
_ Americana, art VII, including a valuable collec- 
tion of oe ets relating to New Netherland, the 
West-India Company... . Hague, Holland: 
N. Posthumus. 16 p. (Bull. 1019-1226 items.) 

Books on America; an haneninn collection of 
unusual books on Lincoln, Virginia, Indians, War 
18i2, etc. ... and books on genealogy. New York 
Merwin Sales Co. 34 p. (No. 598—1915. 300 
items.) 

Catalogue of a choice collection of Americana at 
reasonable prices. New gore: Ernest Dressel North, 

46 p. (No. 318 items.) 

Catalogue of a collection of books and pamphlets: 
Americana—the Civil War, Confederate and Union 
side; regimental histories; the Indians; New York; 
local history; genealogy; general history, ete. New 
York: Merwin Sales Co. 64 p. (No. 596—r1915 
items.) 

Catalogue of Americana. London: Henry Stevens 
Son and Stiles. p. 2127-2294. (Nos. 32261-34734.) 

Catalogue of Americana: local history, incl iding 
some items relating to Indians and genealogy. Part 
2: Massachusetts-Pennsylvania. Brooklyn: Aldine 
Book Co. 64 p. (No. 7. 1592 items.) 

Catalogue of an _ interesting collection of scarce 
books relating to America. . .. New York: The 
Collectors Club. 76 p. (No. 4—1915. 900 items.) 

Catalogue of books relating to America. London: 
George Salby. 283 p. (No. 5, 1915. 558 items.) 

Rare Americana from two old Boston iibraries, 
comprising mainly 17th and 18th century imprints. 
New York: The Collectors Club. 83 p. (No. 3 
19'S. 593 items.) 

Rare, curious, interesting Americana, including . . . 
American church history, biography, genealogy, 
Indians, Civil War... local histories. ... New 
York: Schulte’s Bookstore. 4: p. (Cat. no. 063. 
823 items.) 

Valuable Americana 
history . . . and early laws of 
necticut and Rhode Island. Philadelphia: 
Henkels. 68 p. (Cat. no. 1127. 453 items.) 

ATLASES 

Phillips, Philip Lee, comp. A list of geographical 
atlases in the Library of Congress, with bibliograph- 
m1, Titles 3266—4087. Washing- 
1914. 1030 (Library 


. embracing rare Virginia 
Massachusetts, Cor 
Stan. 


ical notes. Vol. 
ton, D. C.: Gov. Pr. Off., 
ot Congress publ.) 


BANKING 
Conant, Charles Arthur. A history of modern 
banks of issue; 5. ed., rev. and enl.; with new chap- 
ters on the Federal Reserve Act and the banks in the 
European War. Putnam. 7 p. bibl. $3.50 n. 
Harris, Ralph Scott. Practical banking; with a 
survey of the Federal Reserve Act. Houghton Mit 


lin. 4 p. bibl. $1.75 n. 


Blakiston, Rev. Alban, The Bible of to-day. P 
n. 


nam, 1914. 3 p. bibl. $1 
A fine collection of bibliography and books about 
authors and their work. New York: Anderson Auc- 
tion Co. 19 p. (No, 1153—1915. 204 items.) 


Briurnes, Joun Suaw 
Hasse, Adelaide R., comp. sibliography of the 
writings of John Shaw Billings, 1861—1913. (In 
Fielding H. Garrison, John Shaw Billings: a memoir. 
Putnam. p. 411-422. $2.50 n.) 


Brake, WILLIAM 
Berger, Philippe. 
authorized translation from 


William Blake, poet and mys- 
the French by 


tic; 
Daniel H. Connor. Dutton. 17 p. bibl. $5 n. 
Botany 

Grove, William Bywater. The British rust fungi 
(Uredinales); their biology and classification. Put- 
nam, 1913. 5 p. bibl. $4.50 n. 

BupputsM 

Davids, Mrs. Caroline Augusta Foley Rhys. Bud 

dhist psychology; ed. by D. R.S. Mead. Macmillan 


bibls. $1: n. (Quest series.) 
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Burns, Ropert 

Burns, Robert. The jolly beggars; a cantata; with 
introduction by W. Marion Reedy. Portland, Me.: 
Thomas B. Mosher, 1914. 5 p. bibl. $1.50. 

BusINess 

Tipper, Harry. The new business. Doubleday, 

Page, 1914. bibls. $2 n. 
BuSINESS EDUCATION 

Eaton, Jeannette, and Stevens, Bertha M. Com- 
mercial work and training for girls. Macmillan. 
5 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 

CALIFORNIA 

Eakle, Arthur Starr. Minera California. 
March, 1914. San Francisco: $ > Mining Bu- 
reau, 1914. 10 p. bibl. (Bull. 67.) 

CATHOLIC BOOKS 

A catalogue of second-hand Catholic books, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Latin, etc. Philadelphia: John 
Joseph McVey. 48 p. (No. 53.) 

Champers oF COMMERCE 

Sturges, Kenneth Montague. American chambers 
of commerce Moffat, Yard. 4 p. bibl. $2 n. 
(Williams College, David A. Wells prize essays.) 

CHILD LABOR 

Bullock, Edna Dean, comp. Selected articles on 
child labor. 2. ed.,enl. White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. 
Wilson Co. 16 p. bibl. $1 n. (Debaters’ handbook 
series.) 

CHILDREN 

King, Irving. The high-school age. Bobbs Merrill, 

1914. bibls. $1 n. (Childhood and youth series.) 
Curtoren, Cart oF 

Wachenheim, Frederick L. Infant-feeding; its 
srinciples and practice. Philadelphia: Lea & Fe- 
Cicer. 11 p. bibl. $2 n. 

WORK 

Ward, William T. Variety in the prayer mane 
a manual for leaders; introduction by Bishop W. O. 
Shepard. New York: Methodist Book Concern. 4 
p. bibl. 50 c. n. 

CITY PLANNING 

Kimball, Theodora. Classified selected list of ref- 
erences on city planning. Boston: Nat. Conference 
on City Planning. 48 p. 50 ¢. 

Civics 

A list of school text books in civics. (In St. Louis 

P. L. Monthly Bull., Ap., 1915. p. 118-121.) 
CRIMINOLOGY 

Healy, William. The individual delinquent; a 
textbook of diagnosis and prognosis for all concerned 
in understanding offenders. Little, Brown, 1914. 
18 p. bibl. $5 n. 

DISASTERS 

Great disasters. (In New Orleans P. L. Quar. 

Bull., O.-D., 1914. p. 99-101.) 
Drama 

South Rend (Ind.) Public Library. Drama collec- 

tion; selected list. 18 p. 
Drama, 

Roessler, Erwin W. The soliloquy in German 
drama. Lemcke & Buchner. 3 p. Til. 1 (Co- 
lumbia Univ. Germanic studies.) 

Epvucation 

Stoner, Winifred Sackville. Natural education. 
Robbs-Merrill, 1914. 11 p. bibl. $1 n. (Childhood 
and youth series.) 

Ecyrt 

Budge, Ernest Alfred Thompson Wallis. A short 
history of the Egyptian people; with chapters on 
their religion, daily life, etc. Dutton, 1914. 4 PD. 
bibl. $1 n. 

EntTomoLocy 

Carpenter, George Herbert. The life-story of in- 
sects. Putnam, 1913. 5 p. bibl. 40 c. n. (Cam- 
bridge manuals of science and literature.) 

Ernics 

Self-sacrifice. (In New Orleans P. L. Quar. Bull., 

O.-D., 1914. p. 98-99.) 
FINE ARTS 

Catalogue of works on the fine arts . . . American- 
Indian art and archzology, pottery and porcelain. 
London: Francis Edwards. 66 p. (No. 348. 1126 
items.) 
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Forestry 
Winkenwerder, Hugo August, end Clark, Elias 
Treat. A manual of exercises in forest mensuration. 
Seattle, Wash.: The authors. 4 p. bibl. $1.35. 
France—History 
A list of books on French history, politics, and 
political economy. Leipzig: Karl W. Hiersemann. 
54 p. (Catalogue 437. 548 items.) 
FREEMASONRY 
Newton, Rev. Joseph Fort. The builders; a 
story and study of Masonry. Cedar Rapids, Ia.: 
Torch Press, 1914. 4 p. bibl. $1.25 n. 
GARDENS 
Detroit Public Library. Gardens; selected list. 
2 p. 
GEOLOGY 
Park, Jame A text-book of geology; for use in 
mining schools, colleges, and secondary schools. Lip 
pincott, 1914. 6 p. bibl. $4.50 n. 
Grorcta—History 
Brooks, Robert Preston. The agrarian rev 
in Georgia, 1865-1912. Madison, Wis.: Univ 
Wis., 1914. 7 p. bibl. (Bull. Historical series.) 
GoveRNMENT, AMERICAN 
Stickles, Arndt Mathias Elements of govern 
ment; political institutions, local and national, in 
the United States. Amer. Book Co., 1914.  bibls, 
$1. 
Hate, Natuan 
Johnston, Henry Phelps Nathan Hale, 1776; 
biography and memorials. Rev. and enl. ed New 
Haven: Yale Univ., 1914. 8 p. bibl. $2.35 n. 
HEREDITY 
Conklin, Edwin Grant. Heredity and environ- 
ment in the development of men. Princeton Univ. 
Press. 8 p. bibl. $2 n. (Norman W. Harris lec- 
tures, 1914, at Northwestern Univ.) 
scnoots 
Johnston, Charles Hughes, ed. The modern high 
school; its administration and extension; with ex- 
amples and interpretations of significant movements, 
Scribner, 1914. 68 p. bibl. $1.75 n. 
History 
Davis, Calvin Olin. A guide to methods and ob- 
servation in history; studies in high school observa- 
tion. Rand, McNally, 1914. 6 p 5 1. soc n. 
Shambaugh, Benjamin Franklin, ed. Applied his- 
tory. v. 2. owa City, Ia.: State Hist. Soc. bibls. 
$3 n. (lowa applied history series.) 
History, AMERICAN 
Cole, Arthur Charles. The Whig party in the 
South. Washington, D. C.: Am. Hist. Assn., 1914. 
22 p. bibl. $1.50 (to members $1). 
History, Greek 
Thallon, Ida Carleton, ed. Readings in Greek 
history, from Homer to the battle of Chaeronea; a 
collection of extracts from the sources. Boston: 
Ginn, 1914.  bibls $2. 
Loon, Hendrik Willem von. The rise of the Dutch 
kingdom, 1795-1813; a short account of the early 
development of the modern kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. Doubleday, Page. 6 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 
HovstHoLp SCIENCE 
Cookery and domestic economy. (In Bull. of the 
Salem [Mass.) P. L., F., 1915. 154-156.) 
University of Illinois Library. List of popular 
books on household science. 6 p. 


IMMIGRATION—UNITED STATES 
Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck. Italians in the United 
States. (In Bulli of Bibl., Ja., 1915. p. 129-132.) 


Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck. Japanese in the United 
States. (In Bull of Bibl., O., 1914. p. 94-98.) 


IM MORTALITY 
Holmes, Rev. John Haynes. Is death the end? 
being a statement of the arguments for immortality; 
of modern sci- 
of the immortal 


lems of present human existence. Putnam. 4 p. 


bibl. $1.50 n. 
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Int 
atalogue of a collection of books . . . relating to 
the Indian Empire London: Francis Edwards 
zi p. (No. 349. 979 items.) 
INDIANA 
: t of books on Indiana. (In Bull. of the 
Ind. State L., Mr., 1915. . 9-11.) 


Inoians, AMERICAN 
American Indians. Elizabeth, N. J.: Noah Farn- 
ham Morrison, 30 p. (No. 149. 3290-4002 Items.) 


Books relating to th most!) 
scarce and out of print Clark 
Co. 28 p. (No. A7s. 

Rare Americana relating to the American it dians 
collected by Wilberforce Lan Part 1 New 

Co. 77 p- (1897-2500 


Yor Anderson Auction 
it 


TAPAN 
Brinkley, Frank, and Kikuchi, Bar 
history of the apanese pe ple fror 
times to the end of the Meiji era. New 
cyclopedia Britannica Co. 3 p. bit $4.25 
Tesus ¢ IST 
A springtime catalogue of theological literature 
including 664 items devoted to the lite and 


teac hing of Jesus Christ... . London: Charies Hig 


ham & Son. 40 p. (No. 536. 1449 Iten 


ws 
Sanders, Frank Knight. History of the Hebrews; 
and religious develo oe ind 


their contribution to world betterment. cribr 
1914. 17 p. bibl. $: 2. 
Kirtine, Rupya 
lection made by 


The very remarkable Kipling colle 
G. M. Williamson. . . Ne w York: 
tion Co p. (No. 1140-1915. 


LanD, OwNERSHIP OF 
Alien ownership of land; select lis f references 
to material in the Cc alifornia State " Library. (In 
News Notes of Cal. Libs., O., 1914. Pp. 053 86.) 
LATIN PRONUNCIATION 
Scheler. Tohn Bernard. The Roman pronuncia- 
tion ‘of Latin according to the Latin grammarians 
» ed. Notre Dame, Ind.: Univ. Press, 1914. 3 D- 


Law, INTERNATIONAI 
Stockton, Charles Herbert. Outlines of interna- 
bibl. $2.50 n. 


tional law. Scribner, 1914. © PD. 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARIES 
Kaiser, John Boynton. Law, legislative and muni- 
cipal reference libraries. Boston Book Co., 1914. 
bibls. $4 n. 
Lrxcoun, 
A small collection of books and pamphlets relating 
to Abraham Lincoln. New York: Danie! H. New- 
hall. 23 p. (No. 85. 658 items.) 
Lireraturr, Enciis 
A catalogve of books in English literature and 
history; first supplement. London: Bernard Quar 
itch. p. 351-478. (No. 335- 4393-5762 items.) 
Los ANGELES 
Los Angeles Public Library. Civic pr yblems of 
Los Angers. dat i>. Books, F., 1915. p- 20-29.) 
Market 
{Bibl iography on 1 
tribution of food supplies. ] 
of Mayor’s Market Comm ssion of 
D., 1913. Pp. 265-294.) 
Maps 


rkets and on storage and dis- 
(In Appendix xv, Rpt. 
New York City. 


Fordham, Sir Herbert G. Studies in carto-bibliog- 
British and French; and in the bibliogray phy 
of itineraries and roadbooks. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Pr., 1914. 5§ p. bibl. $2 n. 

Meorcint 

Catalogue of sets of periodicals and publ lications 
medicine. New York: G. E. 
p. New series xxxv— 


f learned societies on 
Stechert & Co., 1914. 10 
1914.) 
MeTAROLISM 
Higley, G. Oswin. A bal lance- chemograph and the 
excretion of carbon dioxide during rest and work. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., 19:4. 2 p. bibl. 
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MetHopIsmM 
North, Eric McCoy. Early Methodist philan- 
thropy. New York and - incinnati: Methodist Book 


Concern, 1914. 8 p. bibl. $: n. 
¥ 

la John Dustin. A chemical study of the 
enrichment of copper sulfide ores. Albuquerque 


N. M.: Univ. of N. M., 1914. 8 p. bibl. (Bull) 


WAGE 
Andrews, Irene Osgood Minimum wage legisla 

tion. 2 p. bibi 
of New Yor 


Repr. from Appendix 3 of ; 
State Factory Investigating Cor 

Reeder, C. W.,, comp. Bibl iography ym min 
wage. (In Rpt. no. 1 of Dept. of t 


on, 19! 4. 


statistics of Ohio Industrial ¢ W 
and hours of labor of women and girls employe 
nercantile establishments in Ohio in 1913. Pp. 2 


MINING 
Trimbie, William Joseph. 
int the } inland empire; a compa 
beginnings of the mi ning indi istry. 


The mee advat 
in Idaho and 
Montana, eastern Washingt and Oregon, an he 

. itish Columbia; and of it 


c ern interior of Br 
tions and laws based upon thet industry. M 
Wis.: Univ. of Wis., 1914. 7- D- bibl. (Bull. 
MINING EDUCATION 
ition. b:t 2 


Hutchins, Margaret. Mining e t 
items. (In Stoek, H. H., Education of mine e& 
ployees. Univ. of IIL. Bull.) 


MINNESOTA 
Books, pamphlets, und maps relating to Mi: 
sota, the W und Northwest. Minneapol M 
neapolis Book Exchange. 5 p. (210 items 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
Buffalo Public Library. City affairs; mun 
government and i administration. 16 p. 
Wright, Joseph. Check list « {f bibliographies + 


lating to municipal government. 20 Pp. 
Repr. from Nat. Municipal Review, Ap., 19'4 


MUNICIPALITIES—HOME RUI 
of Wisconsin—Extension div. I 


University 
rule. bibl. p. 8-9. 
Mytno 


Davis, ‘Gladys M. 
millan. bibls. $3. “n. 


The Asiatic Dionysos. Ma 


NAPOLEON 

Catalogue of books, _ coins and 
to Napoleon I, his_ adherents and co 
and works of French_ literature 
..« New York: Am Art. Assn 
(922 items.) 


medals 


raries, 


EFENSE 
Bacon, Corinne, comp. Selected art cles on 
tional defense. White Plains, N. Y.: H. WW. Wilso 
Cr $p. 25 ¢ (Abridged debaters’ hand! 
series.) 
NEWSPAPERS 
Haskell, Daniel C., com>. A checklist of news 
papers and official gazettes in the ~— York Pub 
aibrary. Part vit. (In Bull. of the 
1914. 140 17-1480.) 
New_ Haven 
List of references on the city of New Haven 


(In New Haven F. P. L. Bulletin Ja., 1915. DP. 
20.) 

Outo VALLEY 

Brandenburg, S. J., comp. Catalogue of the 

uel F. Covington library of Ohio Valley 

[with additions of other special collections 

same subject]. (In Miami niv. Bull., O., P- 


19°75.) 
Optics 
Gage, Simon Henry, and Gage, Henry P! 


Optic projection; prin iples, 
the magic lantern, projection microscope, reflecting 


iant ern, mov ng ire machine. 
Y 


Comstock . Co., 1914. bibl. 


install! ation and use of 
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Oxtent 
A catalogue of second 
Rurma, and Ceylon. Lor 
(Bibliotheca Orientalis, xv 
ondon: 


Luzac’s oriental list and book he 
7 25 (Vol. xxv, 


Luzac & Co., 1914. p. 214-2 
nos. 9-10. S.-O., 1914.) 

London: 
XXV, nos. 


Luzac’s oriental list and |} 
p. 2538-304. 
1914.) 


{on pageants] to be 
Library; books at mohie Cn 
Bull. of the Ind. State L., Mr., 

PAINTING 
Eddy 
sionism. 
PanaMa-Pacteic Exp 
Osterhout Free 


Pacific 


Jerome and post-impres 
McClurg Isp bibl. $3 n. 


Panama- 
Osterhout F. 


Reely, Mary Katharine, 
world peace; includir 


Co., 
handbook series.) 


of 


ing to Persia. (In Bull. 


s Wi 

Macmillan. 
Woodbridge 

Puritanism to pragmatism. 

Wright, Willard 
taught. uebsch. 

PLAYGROUNDS, AMERICAN 

Douglas, Antoinette. 

grounds. 


1915. p. 


Huntington. 
bibls. $2 n. 


A selected list of books on 
(In St. Louts P. L. Month- 
121-123.) 


irchild, Arthur Henry Rolph. The teaching of 
‘try in the high school. Houghton Mifflin, 1914. 
bibl. 60 c. n. (Riverside educational mono- 


The English poems of 
first collected from various 
Yale Univ. 


King, Bishop Henry 
ienry King, D.D.; now 
urces and edited by Lawrence Mas 
1914. 3 p. bibl. $1.35 n. 
Yew York Public Library. Poets of to-day. (In 
Brauch Library News, F., 1915. p. 19-22.) 
Pouce 
Munro, W. B. List of references on police -ad- 
nistration (In Amer. -» 1914. Pp. 362- 


SYSTEMS 
Fosdick, Raymond Blaine. 
tems. Century Co. 12 p. bibl 
of the Bur. of Social Hygiene.) 
Po.itics 
Ray, P. Orman. 
ties and practical politics 


European police sys 
$i.30 n. (Publs. 


An introduction to political par 
Scribner.  bibls 
ECONOMY 
Secrist, Horace. An economic analysis of the 
constitutional restrictions upon public indebtedness 
in the United States. Madison, Wis.: Univ. « 
Wis., 1914. 5 p. bibl. (Bull. Economic and politi 
cal science series.) 


PotyGaMY 
Gallichan, Walter M. 
Dodd, Mead. 5 p. bibl. 
Poor-RELIEF LAWS 
Gillin, John L. 
in Iowa. Iowa City: State Hist. Soc., 1914. 
$2. (lowa social history series.) 
PsycuoLocy 
Thorndike, Edward Lee. Ed i 
briefer course. New York: Teachers 
8 p. bibl. $a. 


under 


Women 
$2.50 n. 


polygamy. 


History of poor relief legislation 
bibls. 


h 
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DEFEND 

ast of references on 

fender.] (In New York 
Ja. 1915 Pp 3.) 


yilection, comprising 

1uscripts bequeathed to 
Manchester 

Manche 


University of 
ley Christie, LL.D. 
530 p. 21s. n. 
ROMANCE PHILOLOGY 
Catalogue of second nd books and s 
literature. 


ance philology and 


& Co., 19 


Russet Sace Founpat 
Department pamphlets 
Sage Foundation] t 
Found. L., F., 1915.) 
Russia 
Golder, Frank Alfred. Ri: 
Pacific, 1641-1550; an accot 
later expeditions made by 
Pacific coast of Asia and No 
some relate 
Cleveland, O.: A 
. LUNCI 
hography nches in Philadelp 
13) School lunch 
l ve of Philadelphi 


xpeditions t 


H. Clark ¢ 


00 


of recent purchases on 

cience ... and relics 
Merchiston, the 

Sernard Quaritch. 


Scotcu-Irisu 
Ford, Henry Jones. The 
Princeton Univ. Press. 4 
ScoTLaNnD 
Black, George F., comp List of works in the 
New York Public Library relating to Scotland. 
Part xt (conclusion). (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., 
D., 1914. p. 1481-1636.) 
PTIC TANKS 
McCaustland, FE. J. Septic tanks. (In Washing 
ton Univ. Extension Journal, Ap., 1914. p. 60-62.) 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Jameson, Robert Nixon 
posal for Texas 
Texas, i914. it p. bibl 


Methods of sewage dis 
Austin, Tex.: niv. of 


(Bull) 


cities 
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sy, 
Barnes, Earl. The psychology of childhood and 
youth; outiines of thirty lectures New York 
Huebsch, 1914. bibls. so c. n 
the work of a public de eS 
Municipal Ref. L. Note 
Rapium 
Soddy, Frederick The chemistry f the radio rie Bet 
p elements. .. Longmans 6 p. bib 
(Monographs on inorgan nd physical che E eg 
RatLroaps—In wa 
Bureau of Railway Econor s I rary List 
references on railroads in war. (in Spe Li 
N., 1914. Pp. 134-143.) 
RAILROA LEGISLATION . 
Bureau of Ratlw es Librar Ml 
mum train crews and ma im length of trains— eee 
legislation in the United States (In S; 
L., Fey 1915. Pp. 69-72.) 
READIN 
Peace 
1 intern mal arhitratior reading; with an appended b is vat 
on g international arbitration Asse. of Te € Enclis 
at White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. 1, 1914 
Ret \ 
PERSIA Smith, John Merlin P s. The prophet ar : ee 
Pratt, Ida A., comp. LEE work in the New problems. scribner, 1914 
York Public Library_ rel RELIGIOUS EMBLEMS 
of the N. Y. P. L., Ja., 1915. p. 9-126.) Bond, Francis. Dedica znd patron saints of fot ieee 
m. Readings in political and their emblems. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, ears ee 
ngs 19014 - bibl n 
5% p. bibl. $2.25 n 4. Pp. Didi, $2.50 
American thought; from RENAISSANC : 
jolt. 7 p. bibl. $1.50 n Leigh, Charles W. E., comp. Catalogue of the oak 
ays tie he ¢ ted } 
Christi the printed ~;wOKS 
What Neitzsche Library of the 
Univ. Press 
iy J Ap, rplus stock 
Porter New Yor 
iss 
: 
Sage 
anil 
the 
ding 
gions, 
ittee 
1. p 
20-21.) 
Screnc: 
A cat arty, 
modern f Baron 
I 226 662 
items 
- 
7 
# logy; 
1914. 
i 
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SLavery 
The police control of 


Henry, Howell Meadoes. 
the slave in South Carolina. Emory, Va.: The au- 
thor, 1914. 17 p. bibl 
Gehlke, Charles Elmer. Emile Durkheim's con- 
tributions to sociological theory. Longmans. 4 p. 
bibl $1.50. (Columbia Univ. studies in history, 


economics, and public law.) 
Soutn AMERICA 
Portugal, Central and South America; with spe- 
cial reference to political economy, government and 
legislation, and a supplement of works and sets on 


the same matters. Leipzig: Karl W. Heisemann. 
72 p. (Cat. 436. 786 items.) 
SPELLING : 
Cook, William Adelbert, and O’Shea, Michael 


Vincent. The child and his spelling; an investiga- 
tion of the psychology of spelling, individual and 
sex differences in spelling abilities and needs. 


(Chiid- 


Bobbs-Merrill, 1914. 6 p. bibl. $1: n. 
hood and youth series.) 
TRAVEL 
Out-of-the-way places. (In New Orleans P. L. 
Quar. Bull., O.-D., 1914.  p. 96-98.) 


Travel and history; a catalogue of books relating 
to foreign countries, English colonies, Europe, etc. 


London: Neville & George. 30 p. (No. 31 781 
items.) 

Voyages and travel; topography and heraldry; 
natural history. London: Maggs Bros. 224 p. (No. 


334. 2467 items.) 


Unrtrep States 


Books and pamphlets relating to the Middle West. 


New York: Daniel H. Newhall, 154 Nassau St. 34 

p. (No. 86. 1673 items.) 
Unitrep AND TRAVEL 
Dunbar, Seymour. history of travel in 
showing the development of travel and 


America; 
transportation . . . together with a narrative of the 
human experiences and changing social conditions 
that accompanied this economic conquest of the con- 
tinent. 4 v. Bobbs-Merrill. 34 p. bibl. $10 n. 
Unitep States—FInance 
Dewey, Davis Rich. Financial 
United States. 5. ed. Longmans, 1902. 
$2 n. (American citizen series.) 
States—H story 
Interesting books relating to American history. . . 


history of the 
20 p. bibl. 


New York: ] McGee, 178 W. 81st St. 52 p. 
(No. 1, 1915. 620 items.) 

Nuggets of American history; an unusual collec- 
tion of pamphlets. ... Philadelphia: Stan. V. Hen- 
kels. 48 p. (Catalogue no. 1135. 350 items.) 

Usher, Roland Greene. Pan-Americanism ; a 
forecast of the inevitable clash between the United 
States and Europe’s victor. Century Co. 9 p. 
bibl. $2 n. 


“Communication 


Editor of Library Journal: 

Mr. Severance calls attention to the fact 
that the statement, made in my article on 
“Reference books,” in the February Lrprary 
JOURNAL, that the Romanic Review is omitted 
from his “Guide to periodicals,” is incorrect 
as the Romanic Review is listed on p. 325, in 
its proper alphabetical place. He is quite right 
to take exception, as the comment, in the 
form in which it stands in the article, is in- 


correct. My original notes about the omis- 


sion of some important titles, both new and 
old, referred especially to omissions from the 
classified list, and the sentence in question 
should have been to the effect that the “oc- 
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casional omissions, from the classified list, of 
important new journals, e. g., the Romanic 
Review, will probably be corrected in the next 
edition,” but through an error in copying, 
which ought of course to have been caught 
in proof reading, but which I failed to no- 
tice, the statement was made to read as if 
it referred to the whole “Guide.” I regret 
sincerely that my failure to correct in proof 
the error in transcription resulted, in the case 
of that particular title, in an injustice to Mr. 
Severance’s useful “Guide.” 

I find, however, on re-examination of the 
classified list, that the Romanic Review 
really an example not of an omission from 
the classified list, but of a wrong classifica- 
tion. I had thought it omitted from that list 
because it did not appear with other journals 
of the same type under the heading Philology, 
but I find that while omitted under Philology 
it actually is listed out of place under the 
heading Philosophy. I have sent to Mr. Sev- 
erance notes of some other periodicals which 
I failed to find in one list or the other, in the 
hope that he may think it worth while to in- 
clude them in some later edition of the 
“Guide.” Isapore G. Munce. 


1s 


Library Calendar 
May 10. Pennsylvania Library Club. 
delphia, 
June 3-9. American Library Association. 
nual conference, Berkeley, Cal. 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2. New York Library Associa- 
tion. Squirrel Inn, Twilight Park, N. Y. 


Phila- 


An- 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Act of Congress of 
August 24th, 1912 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
‘ R. R. Bowker 
241 W. 37th St., New York City 
Fremont Riper 
37th St., New York City 
Business Manager . Joun A. Hotpen 
241 W. 37th St., New York City 
The publisher and owner of Tne Lisrary Journat 
is the R. R. Bowker Company, a corporation, at 241 
W. 37th St., New York City, with these stockholders: 
R. R. Bowker, 241 W. 37th St., N. Y. City. 
A. H. Leyrotpt, 241 W. 37th St., N. Y. City. 
Joun A. Hotpen, 241 W. 37 St., N. Y. City. 
W. A. Stewart, 241 W. 37th St., N. Y. City. 
Fremont Riper, 241 W. 37th St., N. Y. City. 
mortgagees or other 


Editor 


Managing Editor 
241 W. 


There are bondholders, 


security holders. 
Statement to the above effect subscribed and sworn 


to March 29, 1915, before E. D. Loser, Notary Public, 
by Jcun A. Hortpen, Business Manager. 
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THE NEWLY COMPLETED 
Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University 


IS EQUIPPED WITH 


Snead Standard Stack and Snead Standard Steel Shelving 


VIEW IN MAIN STACK ROOM IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Distinctive Features — Main Stack 

Ten tiers high, capacity over 2,200,coo volumes. Forms structural e’ement oi 
building, carrying main third floor above and bracing wall: 

Wide fixed bottom shelves extend over and protect ventilating deck slits, also 
accommodate oversize books where they will not encroach on most valuable portion 
of aisle space. Interchangeable regular and “Oversize” adjustable shelves permit 
direct classification, irrespective of size. 

Alcoves along windows provide study space for over 300 students. 30 private 
offices for professors are built into stack, 


Miscellaneous Rooms 


Snead Standard Steel Shelving used in thirty-six reading rooms, work rooms, 
study rooms and seminar rooms forms an attractive and harmonious architectural 
feature, 

Front edges of shelf supports are flat and square, not rounded; shelf adjusting ar- 
rangements inconspicuous; marble base; steel cornice; plate glass doore for valuable 
collections; dark brown enamel finish, harmonizing with the oak trim. 


Our Special Facilities and Technical Experience are at Your Service. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, INC. 


Jersey City, N. J. (FOUNDED IN 1849) Toronto, Ontario 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing our 


inforced 
mt “CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 


We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 


Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 
Corner Chester Ave. and Oraton St. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Librarians: Having over 30 years’ experience in all branches of Bookbinding enables me to know 
what binding is most suitable for Library use. 


If we can please 175 Libraries, including some of the largest in the country, we certainly must 
be able to please you. I supervise all my work, and have my bindery always open for visitors. 
We will rebind 2 vols. 12 mos, sent us prepaid, free of charge, to show you a sample of our 


work. 
Give us a trial. 


Pay us a visit 
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LOWCOST MAGAZINE BINDER 


for reading rooms and magazines that are circulated. 


Without strings, without rods, without springs, with- 
out gummed strips. Holds securely, does not muti- 


late, automatically locks, weighs less than 8 oz. and 
requires only a few seconds for inserting and removing magazines. 


Send us THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND 10 CENTS, 
and we will mail you one pressboard LOWCOST 


BINDER to hold 7x10 magazine. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


GAYLORD BROS., : Syracuse, N. Y. 


QUALITY ECONOMY SERVICE 


NELBCO tx BINDINGS 


PRODUCED ONLY BY 
New England Library Bindery Co. 


PREMIER LIBRARY BINDERS 
ORIGINATORS, NOT FOLLOWERS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


PRICE-LISTS ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE SAMPLES 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 


We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Pudiish- 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 

If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
dest there is in Lisrary Binding. Twenty years’ experience in Library work. 

Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 
43. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made ia all s'zes and styles of binding 
Wo. G. JoHNSTON & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR 

We have been using several of your eviess Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We nave had no more trouble 
with the © Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as “the new" 
when taken from the binders 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely 


General Secretary, 
A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh . 
AFEST YET 


IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 
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H. SOTHERAN & CoO. 


i Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“‘ Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’), post free. 


140 Strand, W. CG. and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A B C. 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 


PARIS 


»7 1 . . . . 
Hee N Lists for Quotations are Solicited ROME 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 
Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER ew york 
LIBRARIANS! SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 


If you are in need of assistants, or desire Department. Write for our special Bargain 
to change your position, apply to our Libra- Lists and send us your “Book Wants.” We 
an’s Agency. , , ; ition carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
\gency We ready to fill Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
I iI A New Catalogues just issued. 
Bide Geri 522 SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street :: New York, N. Y. 
A. H. Camppett, Px.D. A. C. Hupparp 


.OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, TICE & LYNCH 
no matter on what subject. Write us. Custom bouse Broke rs 


We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 16 Beaver St., New York 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S —_—_——— 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
Street, Birmingham, England. signed to us will receive careful attention. 
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The PHOTOSTAT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Photographic Copying Machine for Libraries 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
Exclusively for the 


COMMERCIAL CAMERA COMPANY 
343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalog sent free on request 


THE NEW HAMMOND 
Card-Writing Machine 


Writes cards of any size from top to 
bottom without bending them. 


Interchangeable type. Any twotypes, or 
two languages, in the machine at once. 
‘*‘Just Turn The Knob’’ and change in- 
stantly from one to the other. All lan- 
guages in all styles of type written on 
the same machine. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 
69th Street and East River, : New York, N. Y. 
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™ RAND 


Visible Index 


Ten times faster than the old 
card index system. 
Two hundred names visible at 
one glance A touch—-two hun- 
dred more names are seen. 
Just the thing for a Library. 
by National Shawmut 
Bel Telephone Co. 
Standard Oil Co., ete. 
Catalog FREE. Ask for Cat. L. 
THE RAND CO. 
Holds 100 to 1,000,000 North Tonawanda, ® # 


cards 


““QUALITY FIRST’’ 


BOOK BINDING 


Eighteen years’ experience for 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
(All through the country) 

Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


The Bookshop Bindery 


314-: Superior St., Chicago, II. 


ALF rate subscriptions 

to THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ($2.00 in- 

stead of $4.00 per year) are of- 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
Personal Copies for the Librarian 
or his Assistants, or to any mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
providing the Library itself sub- 


Riverside Gounty Free Library 
Riverside Public Library 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six weeks, beginning June 28. 1915 


WINTER SCHOOL 


Eight weeks, beginning January 17, 1916 


ADDRESS: RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


BOOK MARKS 


A New Series compiled by the St. Louis Public Library 
Published by the 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


ADULTS 
SOUTHERN STORIES 
2—HUMOROUS BOOKS 
—HISTORICAL NOVEI 
rALES OF MYSTERY 
WESTERN STORIES 
6—SOME GOOD NOVELS 
rALES OF ADVENTURE 


LDREN’S--GENERAL LISTS 
CHIVALRY TALES 

STORIES FOR GIRLS—1: 

STORIES FOR GIRLS—2 

STORIES FOR BOYS—1 

STORIES FOR BOYS—2z 

BROWNIES BOOK MARK (Illustrated) 
GRADED LISTS, NUMBERS 1: TO 8 


One for each grade, to be used as sup- 
plementary readings in schools 


Price: 25 cents a hundred 


Not less than 25 of any number sold at one 
time and each order must equal 
even hundreds 


scribes for one copy at the regular rate. Sample sets: 5 cents each 
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READY MAY Ist 


American 
Annual 


(1914-1915) 


8vo. Cloth Binding. Price, $5.00 net 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


INpex TO Dates OF CURRENT EVENTS IN IQI4 

2 Tue YEAR (1914) IN Books 

3 Liprary WorkK, AN ANNUAL DIGEST CUMULATED FROM THE 
Liprary JOURNAL 

4 PUBLISHED IN I914 

5 Pertopicats: Lisprary, Book TRADE AND KINDRED, 
THROUGHOUT THE WorRLD 

6 ORGANIZATIONS: LiprAry, Book TRADE AND KINDRED, 
THROUGHOUT THE WorRLD 

7 Liprary SCHOOLS IN-THE UNITED STATES 

8 Lists or LIBRARIES OF OVER 5,000 VOLUMES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, WITH NAME OF LIBRARIAN, ETC. 

9 BUSINESS AND OTHER SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED 

STATES 
LEADING LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD OF OVER 100,000 VOLUMES 


NOTICE 
The directories of Publishers and Booksellers and the list 
of Private Book Collectors hitherto included in the Library 
Annual will be transferred to the American Booktrade Hand- 
book which we have in preparation. 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 


241 WEST 37th STREET NEW YORK 
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First Quarterly Cumulation Number Now Ready 


INFORMATION 


A DIGEST OF CURRENT EVENTS 


“INFORMATION” is an expansion and 
development of “Index to Dates,” published 
monthly during 1912-13-14. It is planned 
primarily for reference use in public libraries 
as a continuous encyclopedia of history in the 
making, giving compactly the gist of the 
daily press and much information on current 
topics. It is a monthly supplement to the 
latest cyclopedias, year books and almanacs. 


NOTE THIS 


“Information Quarterly No. 1” 


COVERING JANUARY - MARCH, | 1915 
WILL BE SENT FREE TO ANY LI- 
BRARY NOT ALREADY SUBSCRIBING 


Send for a copy; then decide as to a sub- 
scription. 


Terms: “INFORMATION” monthly, 
with quarterly cumulations, “4.00 a year; 
monthly only, $3.00: quarterly cumulations 
only, $2.00. 


R. R. Bowker Co., Publishers, 241 West 37th St. New York 


15 
Sample 
Copy 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BINDING 
a A o> Barnard & Co., Inc., 105 Federal St., Boston, 


*The Book Shop Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Brabandt & Valters Book Binding Co., 3604-06 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Burgmeier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send or particulars. 

"Chivers Bookbinding Co., gti-913 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, 

*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Olaf Lokke Book Bindery, Bloomington, Ind. 

*New England Library Bindery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, 

*"Wm. H. Rademackers, Newark, N. J. 

*Joseph Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 

George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Springport Bookbindery, Springport, Mich. 

od Sullivan, Island View Place, New Rochelle, 

N. Y. Old books rebound. 

Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 4th St., 
New York. 

*"Wagenvoord & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

*J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS ABD MAGAZINE BINDERS. 


*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y,. 
pS Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~~ oF. Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., 
New York. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 

Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfurt a.M. Ger- 

many. 
*Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 
*Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
*A. Bonnier Pub, House, New York (Scandinavian). 
*F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig. 
*Dura Binding Co., Marlborough, Mass. 
*Hinds & Noble, New York (Educational Books). 
*—H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 
nar Malkan, New York. 

C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
E. Schulte, New York. 
*~has. Scribner's Sons, New York. 
*H. Sotheran & Co., London. 
*F. C. Stechert Co., Inc., New York. 
*s. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 
*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Ohio. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and ses 
*Snead & Co., Iron Works, Jersey City, N. 
CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 

Commercial Camera Co., Rochester, 


Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Nounguewa, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
on aban Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Mec “lurg & Co., 215-2a1 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


unas & Erbe Mfg. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 
DUSTERS. 


Howard Dustless-Duster Co., 200 S St., Bost 
Mass. 


FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., New 


York. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 

etzler ilson Fountain Pen Co., Akron, O 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., Safety Self. Fillsag. 
CARDS. 

Sinore Paper Co., 29 Beekman St., N 7 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
"A. a McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


wae & Erbe Mfg. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Bros., Syracuse, N, 
iggins & Co., 271 oth Si. eee n, 
G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, 


LADDERS. 

Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 

The Beck Duplicator Co., 491-493 Broadway, New hae 

The Schapirograph Co ' 228 West Broadway, N. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N 
LETTERS AND FIGURES Saad OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPE 
The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 


Francisco. 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, ETC. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

“Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 

Feldmann System Mfg. Co., 1938 North Ave., Chicago. 

*Rand Visible Index, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 
Walter S, Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Paul C. Patterson, 4043 Powelton Ave., Phila., Pa. 
MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 

*Hammond Typewriter Co., 69th to zoth Sts., East 
iver, N. Y. C. 

Remington Typewriting Co., New York and Every- 
where. 

Underwood Typewriter. Correspondence, card and 
patos machines, 30 Vesey St., N. Y. C. Branches 
in all large cities. 


*See advertisement elsewhere ii this number. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CiTY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


WE OFFER A FINE AND COMPLETE SET OF 


“The Nation” 


Vols.1 =97 $125.00 1865 1913 


Gerhardt & Go. 120 East 59th New York 


Hinds and Noble, 31-35-35 West 15th St., N. ¥. City. oo rise for Ofer 


Secondhand and New, 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books 
of Mterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anderson, John R., 31 W. rsth St., New York. 


a & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 


East r7th St., New York. 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 


ll, William J., Philadel Pa. 
Campbe! J phia, (Americana 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Book Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, he Atlantic A 
Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 
ath and Chestnut Sts., St. 
Dewitt & Snelling, 1 Telegraph A Oakland, 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop, Pa. Natural His- 


Gerhardt Co. (Lexi Lexington Book Shop East 
soth St. New York. ae 
Goodepeed’s "Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Heartman, _ Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hudson Book Co., 25 W. 4ad St., New York City. 
(Americana.) 
Huntting, The H. R., Co., S Mass. 
nd, Me. 


Huston, A. J., 
Lauriat, Chas. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner New York. 
Liebeck, C. F., a E. 


Pee’ 


co Booksellers, Publishers and 
Cn pase Wabach Ave.; Whole- 


McDevitt-Wilson Bargain, Bock 


Y., Pub Rema 
Rare Books, bscription 

McDonough Co., Jowm 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 
Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St.,N. Y. Americana. 
Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, 
itnam’s est 
New York: 34 Bedford St. 
Putnam’s etail Department o -=-% Booksellers 
nd Li Agent West 4sth St., New York; 
Robinson, E. R., 410 River "St., Troy, N. Y¥. 


Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d | New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theo! ) 


Serantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 
Suton, F.C. & Co. Inc., 29-35 West 3ad St., 


Torch town. 
(Boake al about vShop, carly West.) 
inion Library Association, fth 
York. (American and and English ond 
Wanamaker, 


‘oh: ja and N 
John, Philadelphia and. ew York. 


FOREIGN 
Sunderland Rd, 


incl A free) 
Beer 
Baker's 14-16 Bright St., Bir- 
Blackwe: » 50 and 51 Broad Oxford, Eng. 
Classical and General 
w. Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
in or about Mexico.) 
Begaier, 4. , Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
York. fandina ks. 


via 
Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, 
& and" General) St., London, Eng. 


Carter, Lane, Hornsey, printa and 
Cedric Ltd., Portway, Bath, 


& Ca, 77, Soho Sq., London, W. 
83a St., Marylebone, London, 


Messrs, 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 


Ferdinando, Paul, 1 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 

Friedlander, R. & Karist: Berlin, N. W. 
be 

Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. rgasse 2, Vienna, 
ustria. (Old Boo Prints, Aut ) 

Gottschalk, Paul, 1 nter den nden, Berlin. 
¢ Books ss., Science. 

Grant, John, 31 George IV. Bridge, Scot- 
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